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CRUICKSHANK ON TIME.” 





Time is generally represented either 
in the character of a Stream, or of an 
Old Gentleman. Of Time, as a Stream, 
the less that is said in a Magazine with 
any pretensions to originality, the bet 
ter. Of Time as an Old Gentleman, 
suffice it to remark, that he is alter- 
nately active and passive. When ac- 
tive, he is armed with a scythe, and 
an excellent mower he is, laying a dou- 
ble swathe with inimitable neatness 
and precision ; when passive, a crowd 
of idle people are engaged in killing 
Time, and he appears lying in a stu- 
por; but no sooner have the delin- 
quents fled, than he jumps to his feet 
with all the alacrity of a man in his 
seventh thousand year, declines the 
offer of medical assistance, aud disap- 
poe. Formerly, he used to wear a 

ng beard, and pride himself on a 
“ slape sconce ;” but now-a-days he 
often sports a chin that ‘ shows like 
a stubble-field at harvest-home,” and 
mounts a wig that gives him quite the 
air of an Apollo. In good truth, old 
Father Time, as he used to be called, 
is now a confirmed bachelor, at whom 
maidenly ladies of a certain age keep 
setting their caps in vain. You see 
him frequently sitting in a bang-up 
great-coat, on the box beside Coachee, 


or even with the ribands in his hand, 
driving like the very devil ; and we 
know of nobody else to whom he bears 
so strong a general resemblance as 
Washington Irving’s Stout Gentleman. 

George Cruickshank and we have 
long been cronies, and George has 
treated us with some admirable Illus 
trationsof his Friend Time’s character 
and pursuits. The frontispiece is excel< 
lent. There Time is seen resuming his 
antique appearance and propensities ; 
winged, bearded, with his notorious 
fore-lock, and hungry as hell. The 
solitary glutton has a board spread, 
for his exclusive delight, with all the 
delicacies of all the seasons. At head 
and foot of the table stands a castle— 
one quite fresh, only a few years old, 
the other dilapidated and ivy-wreath- 
ed, that the epicure may glut his maw 
with variety as he crunches battlement 
and foundation-stone. The two corner 
dishes near the head of the table are 
a stately sycamore grove, and a three- 
decker ; near the foot a date-tree and 
a dromedary, a farm-house and a 
wheat-stack. The three side-dishes on 
the farther side of the table, are a 
shepherd piping to his flock; a 68- 
pounder carronade and grape-shot ; 
a bull anda heifer. Of the three side 
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dishes close to the devourer, one is un- 
touched, or nearly so,—a splendid 
coach, full of nobility, with only the 
leaders as yet eaten up ; in a spoon in 
his right hand, a church ; on a fork in 
his left, an elephant, endorsed with a 
tower bristling with spears ; while in 
the centre of the table, is an ample 
miscellany of all ages, and sexes, and 
professions ; with plumes, and helms, 
and crowns, and all the meanest and 
most majestic paraphernalia of mor- 
tality. There Tempus Edax sits, like 
Christopher North at Ambrose’s, ere 
Tickler, and O’ Doherty, and the Shep- 
herd, have appeared ; impatient to 
have all the good things of this world 
to himself ; although, in gobbling up 
all the real and movable property in 
the universe, he leave himself to die 
of famine on the Last Day. 
George Cruickshank knows better 
than some people we could name, the 
nd secret of descending with skill 
and dexterity from stilts, and \.alking 
like an ordinary biped. The Frontis- 
iece, therefore, is the only very sub- 
ime thing in all the Illustrations— 
and turning it over, dromedaries, ele- 
phants, towers, and temples and all— 
lo! “ Time CatLep anv Time 
Come.” The scene is on Moulsey- 
Hurst—within a roped ring of twenty 
feet—worth all the Boxiana of this 
Magazine, of Pierce Egan, and of John 
Bee. Conspicuous in the middle of 
the picture stands the Time-Keeper, 
with his tatler in his hand,—bawling 
the monosyllable. To the left, within 
the ropes, lies on his back, with his 
face up to heaven, the Man of the 
flash side—say Jem Ward—in a state 
of innocence. His daylights are dark- 
ened, and something more than slum- 
ber has sealed up his eyes, which have 
lanced in vain. In vain, too, does 
his strong-lunged Second roar into his 
ear. To him, it is like a faint and far- 
off echo—or perhaps he hears it not at 
all, but is deaf as a house. His Bottle- 
holder, on one knee, and with one fist 
half-angrily clenched, seems to up~ 
braid him for being past the restora- 
tion of the water of life. A Jew kneels 
over him in despair, muttering and 
moaning about his ‘* monish,”—while 
a sporting surgeon feels the feeble 
in a wrist that is overshadowed 
y the blue swollen hand, all of whose 
knuckles seem dislocated with paying 


away at Crawley’sosfrontis; andagreat 


big hulking disconsolate Cockney, such 


ed reprobates you will — see 
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aoneas always appertains to the flash. 
side, half swell and half gull, can with 
difficulty believe his heyes when the 
odds are finally floored,and his betting. 
book isa hankrupt. And there, close 
to the ninny’s elbow, is that familiar, 
Bill Richmond, the Lily-white, with 
his box of ivories unlidded, his ogles 
leering witha knayish I’ ve-neither-lost-, 
nor-win hedgingish expression, in. 
which, to the cheated Cockney, no 
consolation is to be found, and his 
topper so askew and askance on his 
knowledge-box, that, but for an enor- 
mous organ of destructiveness, it would . 
slide to the sod. Five more finish. 


in a pyramidical group, and should 
the man die they will be all lagged to- 
gether ;—but the gallows is not to be 
robbed of its dues—for a vein is about 
to be opened—and Jem, though van- 
quished to-day, will yet live to be ele- 
vated to that conspicuous situation 
which he was born and bred to adorn. 
But look at his opponent! Second 
and bottle-holder lift him like a log 
from the sod. Those masses of mus- 
cle have lost their strength ; he is siek 
and exhausted as a dog, that after a 
forty-mile run lies down cheek by 
jowl with reynard on the road-mire— 
his face is indistinguishable in mouth, 
nose, or eyes—but he staggers up to 
the ate like a drunkard, and dion 
as deaf to time as his antagonist, falls 
down with a squelsh—13 stone—ba- 
ting a few pounds of sweat and blood. 

While we live, Jem Ward shall never 
be Champion. Is it the part of a man, 
who aspires to the championship, to 
travel about the country, shamming 
Yokel, and cheating haw-bucks and 
provincial boxers out of the purses for 
which they wish honestly to contend ? 
No—it is but one form of that swind- 
ling at which Jem, under various aus- 
pices, has long been so expert—and we 
cannot but wonder at John Bee, as ho-« 
nest a man as lives, and in all other 
instances thesworn foe of knavery, giv« 
ing countenance to such base and un< 
manly tricks as were never practised 
before by any of the first-rate men. 
Then, in the London ring itself, has 
not the knave and fool been guilty of 
the most barefaced cross with Abbot ? 
Andof something very like a cross with 
Josh Hudson ? If Hudson really licked 
him, what title has he to be a candi-+ 
date for the championship at all? If 
Josh did not lick him, then Jem should, 
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for that his second offence, have been 

‘kicked for ever out of the ring. His 
‘pattle with Crawley was a fair one— 

‘and was he not fairly beaten? After 
‘all this, it is sickening to hear him 
talked of, even yet, by the flash side, 

“as Champion. If ever he fight Brown 
of Bridgenorth, he will bite the dust. 
‘Jem is a fine fighter, that is certain— 
active, skilful, a hard hitter, nor is his 
-bottom bad. But he has not power 
——- against Brown, six of whose 
blows! will settle his hash. It is all 
very well to talk about “poor old Shel- 
ton,” whom Brown beat. “ Poor old 
Shelton” is only a very few years, some 

three or four, older than Brown ; and 
although he had seen rather too much 
service, was he not, previous to that 
battle, considered the very best two- 
handed fighter on the list ? But be all 
this as it may, no cross-cove, whether 
knave or fool, should ever in our day 
be the Champion of England. 

_ Forbid it, ye living worthies, Cribb 
and Spring—tforbid it, ye dead immor- 
tals, Jem Belcher and the Game Chick- 
en! Forbid it, ye shades of heroes all, 
from Broughton to Power! Forbidit, ye 
—whose mauleys are armed more for- 
midably than of old with the cestus— 
with the unpurchased pen, pencil, and 
a Egan, Cruickshank, and 

orth—for the eyes of your country 
are upon you, ne ‘* England expects 
every man to do his duty.” 

But enough—too much perhaps— 
of blows and blood—so cast your eye, 
fair reader, down to the left-hand 
corner of Plate I.—and tell us what 
thou readest—“ a sHORT TIME— 
GOING OF AN ERRAND.” ‘There 
stands, winged gorgeously as that su- 
perb moth, the great owl-moth of Bra- 
zil, him whom the enthusiastic Kirby 
calls the glory of the Noctuide, him 
whose portraiture James Wilson, bro- 
ther of the Professor, hath in his late 
Illustrations of Zoology with pen and 
pencil so finely visioned—there, we 
say, stands Oberon the fairy king— 
and Puck, is it?—yes, Puck let it be— 
like ghining obeying his lord’s com~ 
man 


Oberon. 
“Fetch me this herband be thou here 
again, 
_Ere the Leviathan can swim a league.” 


Puck. 
“Til put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes,” 
How infinitely more poetical are 
wings like these, than seven-league 
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boots ! We declare, on our conscience, 
that we ane a t the present 
of a pair of seven- e boots to-mor- 
li if we did. it would be out 
of mere politeness to the genie who 
might press them on us, and the wi- 
sest thing we could do would be to 
lock them up inja drawer out of the 
reach of the servants. Suppose that 
we wished to walk from Clovenford 
to Innerleithen—why, with seven- 
league boots on—one single step would 
take us up to Posso, seven miles above 
Peebles! That would never do. By 
mincing our steps, indeed, one might 
contrive to stop at Innerleithen—but 
suppose a gad-fly were to sting one’s 
hip at the Pirn—one unintentional 
stride would deposit Christopher at 
Drummelzier, and another over the 
Cruik, and far away down Annan 
water! Therefore, there is nothing 
like wings. On wings you can flut- 
ter—and glide—and float and soar— 
now like a humming-bird among the 
flowers—now like a swan, half rows 
ing, half sailing, and half flying adown 
a river—now like an eagle afloat in 
the blue ocean of heaven, or shooting 
sunwards, invisible in excess of light 
—and bidding farewell to earth and 
its humble shadows. ‘O that I had 


the wings of a dove, that I might flée-¢ 


away and be at rest!” Who hath ” 
not, in some heary hour or other, 
from the depth of his very soul, dee 
voutly — passionately — hopelessly — 
breathed that wish to escape beyond 
the limits of woe and sin—not into the 
world of dreamless death—for weary 
though the immortal pilgrim may 
have been—never desired he the 
doom of annihilation—untroubled al- 
though it be, shorn of all the attri- 
butes of being—but he hath prayed 
for the wings of the dove, because 
that fair creature, as she wheeled here 
self away from the sight of human 
dwellings, hath seemed to disap 

to his imagination among old glim- 
mering forests wherein she foldeth 
her wing and falleth gladly asleep— 
and therefore, in those agitated times, 
when the spirits of men acknowledge 
kindred with the inferior creatures, 
and would fain interchange with them 
powers and qualities, they are will- 
ing even to lay down their intelligence, 
their reason, their conscience itself, so 
that they could but be blessed- with 
the faculty of escaping from all the 
agonies that intelligence, and reasoby 
and conscience alone can know, and 
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beyond the reach of this world’s hori- 
zon to flee away and be at rest! 

Puck says he will puta girdle round 
about the earth in forty minutes. At 
what rate is that per hour, taking the 
circumference of the earth at 27,000 
miles, more or less? There is a ques- 
tion for the mechanics, somewhat 
about as difficult of solution, as Mr 
poe cy tenement 
gler and the Revenue Cutter,—for the 
solution of which he recommended the 
aid of algebra. It is not so quick as 
you would imagine—not seven hun- 
dred miles an hour. We forget the 
usual rate of a cannon-ball in good 
condition, when he is in training,— 
and before he is at all blown. So do 
we forget, we are sorry to confess, the 
number of centuries that it would 
take a good stout, well-made, able- 
bodied cannon-ball, to accomplish a 
journey to our planet from one of the 
fixed stars. The great difficulty, we 
confess, would be to get him safely 
conveyed thither. If that could be 
done, we should have no fear of his 
finding his way back, if not in our 
time, in that of our posterity. How- 
ever red-hot he might have been on 
starting, he would be cool enough, 
no doubt, on his arrival at the goal, 
—yet we should have no objection to 
back him against Time for a trifle, 
—Time, we observe, in almost all 
matches, being beat, often indeed 
by the most miserable hacks, that 
can with difficulty raise a gallop. 
Time, however, possibly runs Gecay; 
for when he does make play, it must 
be confessed that he is a spanker, and 
that nothing has been seen with such 
a stride since Eclipse. 

We never understood Shakspeare’s 
fairies—nor his witches either—nor 
his ghosts. Perhaps he did not intend 
that we should understand them,—per- 
haps he did not understand them him- 
self,—perhaps no fairies, no witches, 
no ghosts, either Shakspeare’s or any 
body’s else, are altogether intelligible, 
or at least very consistent characters. 
Yet we do like people to be what they 
say they are—one thing or other—dead 
oralive—mermaid or salamander—goat 
or griffin—Christian or cockney—miser 
or arimaspian. Then, whatever you 
are, fish, flesh, or fowl, you are, in 
our humble critical opinion, bound to 
stick to it. If fish, sport whatever 
scales you choose; but unless you 


shelter yourself behind the plea of 
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being a seal or a sea-lion, what right 
have you toa hide of hair? Be sa. 
tisfied, too, pray, with fins, unless to 
your misfortune you are a flying fish, 
—and do not insist, also, on legs and 
arms, for these belong of right to bi- 
peds and quadrupeds, which you are 
not—remember your Horace, and be~ 
ware,— 


“ Desinit in piscem mulier formosa gu- 
perne.” 


If flesh—and not amphibious—which 
is an exceptio probat regulam—keep 
you to dry land, my boy—and follow 
Nature just as she has made you, 
graminivorous, carnivorous, or omni- 
vorous. It is vastly pleasant, certainly, 
to be omnivorous—but that, far be. 

ond his boasted reason, is the privi- 
ege but of us—Man. If fowl,—act 
according to the shape of your beak 
and talons, and all will go well; 
otherwise, be what bird you may, even 
the bird of Jove himself, in a twelve- 
month, or less, you will be taken for 
a Goose, or the Glasgow Gander. 

We have been anxious, for some 
sentences past, to get at the philosophy 
of Shakspeare’s fairies, witches, and 
ghosts, but do not seem to have made 
any great progress. His fairies are 
small—almost invisibly small,—and 
often lodge in flower-cups,—a hare- 
bell being a palace, a primrose a hall, 
an anemone a hut, and a daisy a shiel- 
ing. Yet they fall in love with us 
who run—males—from 54 to 63 feet 
high,—females, some six inches lower. 
That is preposterous and impossible. 
Titania, too, when she falls in love 
with Bottom, lays his ass’s head on 
her lap, and seems, at a rough guess, 
to be somewhat about the middle size, 
between Mrs Cook and the Swiss 
giantess. On what principle she ori- 
ginally married Oberon, one is at a 
loss to guess—not love surely—per- 
haps ambition. In short, there is sad 
confusion in Shakspeare’s ideas of all 
these creatures of the element—a com- 
plete higgledepiggledy—there is no 
making either head or tail of them— 
and the traditionary elvish superstition 
of all climates—especially east and 
north—are blended together, not with- 
out rhymes indeed—for many of the 
ra lays are pretty enough,—but cer- 
tainly without reason, and, may we be 
permitted to say, if without any rea- 
son, then without much imagination, 
these twe faculties, as they are called, 
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being, as we opine, merely modifica- 
tions of the one — sealing, ha 
ing, creati acting principle, 
cilled Soul.” 

Now, as Shakspeare is said by his 
devotional and hee te a pet to 
have surpassed all other mortal men in 
poetical powers, why, we ask, did he 
not frame more fairy-like fairies,— 
more spiritual spirits—than those in 
the Tempest, or Midsummer-night’s 
Dream? If all that such poetry re- 

uires, is fanciful and fine imagery, 
cing ——, and a sort i = 
metic s 0 ternatural wit 
somedl’ bing a tg anybody with 
a little tact, taste, feeling, seeing and 
hearing, reading, fancy, and some 
practice in tagging verses, may com- 
pose it very prettily and effectively, 
and hold up their heads, in that line, 
as so many smartish Shakspeares. 
But if such poetry, conceived of in the 
perfection of its own nature and es- 
sence, not only demand genius to in- 
vent richly, but to combine consistent- 
ly, and according to immutable and 
inviolable laws, so that the creatures 
of the element shall be creatures of 
the element indeed, and neither more 
nor less ;—so that Oberon, and Tita- 
nia, -— prom and Bn rest, shall be 
a peculiar e, inhabiting a pecu- 
iaar wert. Solaaiing, it may be, with 
us, and with this world of ours, but 
in every expansion or contraction 
of their bodies, in every enlargement 
or diminution of their wings, still 
true through all transformations, and 
transfigurations, and transcolorations, 
to their original and necessary fairy 
forms, figures, and colours,—then, say 
we, contradict us who may, that 
Shakspeare was, in these Tis ate 
tempts, no Poet,—nay, the “ lift” is 
Not going to fall, so, gentle reader, read 
on,—no Poet, we say, or but a poet of 
the second degree—not the Poet-Lau- 
reate of the Court of Faery, nor worthy 
of the butt of dew, that in the sha 
of a deaf hazel-nut, filled with the 
tears of Morning and of Evening, 
shall be presented—so legends tell— 
to that inspired Bard of our earth, who 
by the music of his lyre shall lay all 
pipes of the Silent People mute, 
and charm Oberon asleep on his Ti- 
tania’s bosom, beneath the unwaning 
honey-moon, that hangs like a cresset 
in the heaven of Fairy-land. 

Away, then, to the blasted heath, 

and see what kind of witches Shak- 
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speare conjures up before us and Mac- 
beth. whee air hath bubbles as the 
water hath—and these are of them.” 
That is good—but the witches, wild 
and withered as they are in their at- 
tire, are but so so creations to frighten 
and to prophesy to a doomed king. 
They have no kindred with the wide 
black moors of the Fighlands of Scot- 
land. Their gibbering is not in the 
idiom of the ancient Erse—not phan- 
toms they worthy to be stared at, till 
reason reels, by the Children of the 
Mist. Gray Malkin, and Paddock, 
are sorry names for the witches of a 
mountainous region; and Mr Upton, 
imagining himself to be eulogizing 
the passage on which he annotates, 
observes, that, to understand it, we 
should sup one Familiar calling 
with the voice ef a Cat, and another 
with the croaking of a Toad. Must 
we indeed? And what have cats and 
toads to do with “ thunder, light- 
ning, and the rain; when the hurley 
burley’s done, when the battle’s lost 
“ won”? Paco as in the a = 
the Fairies, Shakspeare writes as if he 
had been fuddled. He cannot get rid 
of his poor, flat, hearthstone, broom- 
stick, English, Stratford-upon-Avon 
superstitions ; and out with the truth 
at once, horrible as it is, Shak 

in Scotland was—a Cockney! Just 
before Macbeth and Banquo forega- 
ther with the witches, in ‘Shunder on 
the moor, we have this colloquy— 


“ lst Witch. Where hast thou been, 
sister ? 

“ 2d Witch. Killing swine. 

“ 3d Witch. Sister, where thou? 

“ 1st Witch. A sailor’s wife,” &c. &c. 


What is there good in this, or in all 
that follows? Little or nothing. Kill- 
ing swine! Shakspeare wrote these 
two words—therefore, and for no 
other reason, are they witchlike and 
terrible. From killing swine, the 
transition is natural (is it not?) to 
prophesying about kings, crowns, 
and thrones. Let the Weird Sisters 
either be the Northern Fates or Des- 
tinies—or let them be the Witches of 
Warwickshire—but no man has a 
right to confuse the two characters,— 
least of all to bring down our “ Pos- 
ters of the sea and land” to the level 
of Anglo-Saxon crones riding on be- 
soms. 

Now, is it any answer to such ob- 
jections as these, to say, that these 
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beings are anomalous, and that, there- syllable men’s names “ in antres vast 
fore, their creator is at freedom to and idle.” 


characterise them as he wills? None 
whatever. If it be, then Shakspeare 
could not go wrong, as long as he gave 
them a gibberish utterance—breathed 
their skinn ~~ a hellish 
irit, made fiercer e the compres- 
sion of their choppy fingers—enve- 
loped the beldames in a ghastly at- 
a om and when their prophecy, 
half-benison half-malison, ceased to 
quake, bade them vanish into the air, 
and what seemed corporal melt as 
‘breath into the wind. That being 
‘summoned thither to betray and de- 
‘stroy, they should do their duty, and 
‘do it witheringly and well, is the least 
‘that could have been expected from a 
far inferior magician to Shakspeare ; 
.but from Shakspeare we expect far 
more than that—not merely some 
witchlike words, and motions, and 
gestures, and gesticulations, but the 
fall display of powers meet for such 
a mission, such as should not only 
‘have left Macbeth and Banquo over- 
come with horrid forebodings, against 
which it bg in vain rh “ “ to 
8 e in his visions of ghas ope, 
=. other in his lees of still 
ghastlier fear ; but all who read the 
drama—all who saw it acted—should 
have been sunk—overwhelmed—lost 
_—and helpless, ry the nie 
of ing events ripping wi 
a _* lowering alike with the 
gloom of guilt and retribution. 
Was Macbeth a superstitious per- 
son? We cannot tell—Shakspeare 
does not let us into this secret of his 
idiosyncracy. Had he who had lived 
in Scotland all his days, and been a 
traveller by night, never seen a witch 
till then? If the witches were but 
creations of Shakspeare, Macbeth, of 
course, never could have seen them 
before ; but if they were “‘ in a man- 
ner born” in Scotland, how could he, 
a man of forty-five at the youngest, 
have missed seeing them over and 
over again a hundred times? Judgin 
from what passes between Macbe 
and Banquo, neither of them had ever 
seen a witch in their lives till that 
terrible and fateful night; a degree 
_of blindness inconceivable in an age 
when all eyes, from castle to cot, be- 
held preternatural agents once at least 
every moon, and belonged to an an- 
_cestry, mean or mighty, that had ever 
_been familiar with the voices that 


Finally, if the Weird Sisters are 
impersonations of ideas prevalent in 
national superstition—try them by 
that test; if they are anomalous fic, 
tions of Shakspeare’s fancy, try them 
by that—and in both cases alike will 
they be found wanting ; in the firat 
they are degraded by an intermixture 
of another, and lower, and more vul- 
gar creed,—in the second, they are of 


-a contradictory and inconsistent cha, 


racter, fluctuating between the old 
women who frighten English chaw- 
bacons or yokels, with beards and 
whiskers, cat-attended, and obnoxious 
to ducking in a pond, and those more 
truly terrible and spiritual agencies 
that have power given to them by the 
Prince of the Air to elevate men’s sons 
to high places, or dash them down te 
the dust in blood of their own shed- 
ding, and by the instrumentality of 
their own throne-shaking crimes that 
spare not the heads of Heaven’s anoint~ 
ing. On which horn of the dilemma 
must Shakspeare be stuck ? 

Now for his ghosts. We need 
no farther for reference than to the 
ghost in Hamlet. His first appear- 
ance is more than respectable—it is 
solemn and impressive. The solitary 
reader's hair at midnight begins to 
bristle—his flesh to creep—his heart 
to quake—and he has hopes of a ghost 
that will curdle his blood—and make 
him ring the bell for the sight of a 
human face, should it even be that of 
the alarmed cook with her papered 
hair in a mutch. But when the old 
mole begins mining in the cellar, the 
gravity essential to the working of 
sae influences begins to relax— 
the reader waxes merry as the worthy 
pioneer—the well-done old-boy him~ 
self—and helps himself, in pure love 
of the,Glenlivat, to a fresh jug of tod» 
dy. Far be it from us to tie a ghost 
down to a specific number of lines of 
blank verse, or to insist on his obser- 
ving all the pauses with scientifie pre- 
cision. We have no doubt that had 
Mr Wordsworth seen it expedient to 
introduce a ghost into the Excur- 
sion, he would have occupied the 
whole book with a single speech, and 
set Poet, Solitary, and Pedlar, all three 
at defiance and asleep; but one ex- 
pects more sane conduct from Shak- 
speare, who sadly forgot himself in 
making an interlécutor in his drama 
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-winded, after the breath had left 
his’ body, just he had previously 
himself in making the ghost 
that he had come from a bourne 
from which no traveller reterns.- Any 
person can count the lines as correctly 
as we can—and he will find that the 
buried Majesty of Denmark spouts, 
right on end, with little or no inter- 
ruption, seventy-eight lines—and no 
fewer than thirty-five after he has 
exclaimed, with visible apprehension 
of being bedawned, 


« But, soft, methinks I smell the morning 
air.” 


The extreme and painful minuteness 
of his communieation is only to be 
equalled by its intolerable prolixity ; 
and we have often felt, in reading it, 
for, prosy as it is, it has its felicitous 
expressions, (leperous distilment, and 
so forth, ) that it is the model on which 
il Jackson, the celebrated Dean of 
Christchurch, constructed his conver- 
sational discourse. Cyril Jackson, 
D.D. was an eminent man in his day, 
and his talents were more than re- 
spectable ; but there was nothing su- 
pernatural or preternatural in his con- 
versation ; and had any ghost imitated 
his oral style in the lonéliest church- 
yard in England, we should have 
smoked him in an instant, and laugh- 
ed in his face; yet we should have 
been to blame, if Shakspeare be to 
praise ; for James Smith himself could 
not imitate old Hamlet more to the 
death than did Cyril Jackson, and 
consequently, any ghost that should 
have imitated the Dean, would have 
been in character, giving his accents 
something more of the tomblike and 
sepulch 
All this will, we fear, seem very 
heterodox to the million,— nay, to 
those who have been pleased to set up 
Shakspeare as the god of their idolatry, 
even impious, and with a slight tinge 
of blasphemy. It was even so with us, 
when we described the Red-Tarn Ra- 
ven Club supping upon a Quaker be- 
neath the dark brow of the mighty 
Helvellyn. Some subscribers threat- 
ened to give up the Magazine, because 
wedescribed, somewhat after the dash- 
ing manner of the savage Rosa, a Fact 
in Nature. Others were shocked that 
we should have written so of the 
“Meek Pilgrim of Nature,” whom 
Sir Walter Tad so beautifully be- 
moaned as bleaching to the snow~ 
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storm beneath that sonorous mount-: 
ain, Catchedicam. But we demand 
as a right, that our picture, both sides 
cxavces fo Getuted, be compunel wide 
canvass is , be com wi 
that of the Great Known, and we shalk 
abide the verdict. If ravens will eat 
Quakers who have lost themselves in 
the snow, and that after a fashion at 
which humanity revolts while it gazes, 
and shudders while it narrates, we are 
not the man to be afraid of taking 
up the pen or the pallet ; and if Shak- 
speare will make the ghost of a king, 
who in life was a personage of few 
words, prose away like the Head of a 
College, neither are we the man to ab 
stain, in fear of a shallow world, from 
exposing the spectre’s prolixity, and 
recommending him as an honorary 
member of the right worshipful come 
pany of Maunderers, with the present 
representative of the county of ——— 
at their head. But we particularly 
request that no correspondent send for 
insertion in this Magazine any defence 
of Shakspeare—Into the Balaam-box 
it shall inevitably go—from whose 
jaws this very Leading Article has it. 
self made an almost miraculous es- 
cape. Let our ingenious friend Mr 
James Ballantyne take up the cudgels 
for the Swan of Avon—if he pleases 
—for we are free to confess, that the 
very worst and the very best criticisms 
on Shakspeare we ever read, have ap- 
peared from his pen, at divers times, 
and in sundry manners, in the Weekly 
Journal; and we do not know that, 
with equal truth, we could say the 
same Ging of ourselves. 

But lo! in the same Plate, “A 
ae perp ne ye BA a oT aula 

ndering by a pond, fishing! Judg- 
ae from the external character of 
that piece of water, it contains no- 
thing of the fish-kind beyond a frog, 
a snail, or a leech. It is truly a 
most uncomfortable little wet sheet 
of water—most dismal indeed—quite 
such an gn yee conse as received 
out of the sack the Thurtelized body 
of Weare. It acquired, we under- 
stand, a fishy character from the cir 
cumstance of asmall dead perch having 
been seen floating on it some years 
ago, which had probably been flung 
into it in spite by some schoolboy, on 
his way home from an unsuccessful 
holiday at a ee miles off. There 
he sits, and has long been sitting— 
the Piscatorial Solitary of the Excur- 





isf =? 
sion! He is obviously catching his 
death of coll. His — _ - 
gun—buckled up as t i 

jacket is to the brim of his hat, it is 
all in vain ; for, at this blessed mo~ 
ment, both toothach and earach are 
his—cold, cold is his seat of honour, 
as that of a marble monument. What 
he expects to find in such a place, hea- 
ven only knows ; but truly that is a 
searching rain,—if rain it may be call- 
ed, which rain is not, but commingled 
hail and sleet murdering a day of 


Behind Piscator, who, were he to 
stretch himself up into his altitude, 
could scarcely fail of being six feet 
six, and proportionally thin, stands a 
fat friend from the inn two miles off, 
who, prompted by an aimlesscuriosity, 
has come to inquire about the day’s 
sport. “ No fish yet?!! Why, I say, 
Popjoy, have'nt you had a bite all 
day?” To this seemingly inoffensive 
interrogatory does Popjoy reply with 
all the monosyllabic laconicism of our 
First Lord of the Treasury,— No!” 
the long lank reeds, sedges, and bul- 

es rustling “‘ hear, hear, hear !”— 
There is a mystery in this same mat- 
ter of angling which has never yet 
been elucidated. We remember that, 
when a child, we used to angle from 
morning to night in a piece of water, 
where we knew there was no fish. But 
it was the only piece of water within 
our reach ; and as water is the element 
in which fishes exist, that was enough 
for us, and there we sat eying our float, 
which our reason (even then strong) 
assured us never was to descend. Do 
not tell us, that ever and anon our 
mind fell into a transient delusion, 
and that we had—hope. If it had 
been so, would we not have cut and 
run, the instant reason came to our 
aid, and told us to fling aside the Plea~ 
sures of Hope? Nay, how could Hope 
rouse us from our bed at dawn, and 
carry us to angle in a pond where we 
knew fish was none! It was some far 
deeper principle in human nature than 
Hope that led us to that lonely moor 
pe Pe an instinctive and inextin- 
guishable feeling, amounting to pas- 
sion, of the Ha a of the being of 
fishes to the liquid element of water, 
and which overcame the conviction ac- 
companying a particular case, by the 
sense of universal Fitness. We can- 


not get nearer than this to the truth, 
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CJune, 
but to the fact itself we pledge ony 
honour. an 
Poor Popjoy ! we daresay thou art 
far from being a bad fellow—and if we 
had thee in Scotland, we do not doubt 
we could make a man of thee ing 
single spring and autumn. What a 
contrast between thee, by the side of 
that piteous little pond, and Christo. 
pher North angling his way down the 
Tweed ! River of rivers ! each stream, 
each shallow, each pool of thine hag 
its own peculiar murmur, as familiar. 
ly known to our ear, even in imagi- 
nation,—for in dreaming of thee me. 
mory is herself imaginative,—as the 
voice of each distinct friend that we 
have known from youth to age. Along 
the holms of Cardrona, how flowest 
thou along with an almost inaudible 
whisper—with but here and there a 
single tree shaking its tresses in a mire 
ror set nearly motionless in a frame. 
work of green and gold, where the 
fast-nibbling sheep seem forgetful of 
their lambs, but in a moment bleat 
them to their sides, as the harmless 
angler goes by ; and where the linnet 
sits songless now near her nest, full 
of gaping mouths, in the yellow 
broom, 
“ That lends the windward air an exqui- 
site perfume.” 
Along Elie-Bank Wood, thou rushest 
on in a delighted hurry, as if eager 
to hide thyself from the sun, beneath 
something cooler than cloud-shadows, 
the old forest-gloom. Till, lo! again 
baring thy bosom to the heavens, away 
thou Tuaddlest over low linn, and into 
* shelving plumm,” by the braes of 
Ashiesteel, where erst the mighty 
Minstrel abode—and on—on—on— 
through brake and shaw, and grove, on 
to the Holy Melrose—but there, alas! 
Poor Popjoy, art thou still sitting be- 
side thy puddle—and four hundred 
miles are between thee and us, now, 
after a glorious day’s sport, reclining 
on the window-seat of the Fisher- 
man’s Parlour, at sweet Clovenford. 
Supper, as we are a Christian! 
Well, our dear George, we must lay 
thine Illustrations aside for an hour 
of trout and toddy, and would that 
thou wert thyself here, to take thy seat 
at the foot of our little table. Red as 
the dawn-blush, and firm as the rose- 
bud—a trout of ten thousand! How 
deliciously peels off the brown-blister- 
ed buttery skin from his well-basted 
2 
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sides! His tail slightly curled—say, 
rather, crunkled-up in the direction of 
his head ; and, mercy on us! he sure- 
ly.cannot be yet alive! He certainly 
seemed to stir—yet the frying-pan 
must have done his business, to sa 
nothing of the crash we gave his sk 
against the butt of our rod, that he 
ight not play spang out of our fist, 
re-plunge into his native pool, 
like a very fish. The ketchup, if you 
please, my dear—thank you—you are 
the prettiest girl in Tweeddale—nay, 
don’t blush and hang down your head 
—you might give us a kiss, for we are 
enough to be your great-grand- 
father. Dickson’s mustard, I’m sure 
—no other mustard on earth could 
make Kit North sneeze like a young 
one. Now, my love, you may be 
bringing ben the cutlets—but see 
there's a lid to the ashet. Very ami- 
able whisky indeed—Here’s to the me- 
of poor Sandy Govan—last time 
we dined in this parlour—it had not 
a bow-window then—Sandy sat on 
that very chair! With what a face he 
short in the middle of that 
ueer tune on the fiddle, when the bit 
homie came in with the fry! 
But away with melancholy, 
Nor doleful changes sing, 
On life and human folly, 
But merrily, merrily sing, fa, la. 


Another caulker! Not one single thing 
in this whole world is now wanting to 
our perfect felicity—except the cut- 
lets, and there they are. 


“0, why have bards in many a lovely 
lay, 

Forgetting all their own delightful years, 

Sung that this life is but one little day, 

And this most happy world a vale of 
tears ?” 


Would that we could live for ever !— 
0, no—no—no—for then the angler 
could no more moralize on the stream 
—the soul would be plucked out of all 
his peaceful enterprises—there would 
be no profound joy of grief in remem- 
bering the old familiar faces—and we 
should never meet Isaac Walton in 
Heaven ! 

_ Turn over to Plate II. The central 
Piece is entitled “‘ Beninp Trmr,” 
and no man who has ever been “ too 
late for the coach,” may look at it with- 
out acutest sympathy with the suffer- 
ers. The sufferer in the foreground is 
a Welshman—for, from an inscription 

Vor. XXI. 
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on a sign above his head, he has been 
intending to go by the Times coach, on 
Tuesday, at twelve o'clock, to Llanbig- 
wigdigingden, which must be in. the 
Principality. We absolutely hear him 
oan when mE bye ar the Boni- 
ace, says to hi i uestion— 
ses Coach: sir! The pak Sy ot gone 
about three quarters of an hour, sir— 
they start, sir, to their time, sir, to 
a minute, sir!” What a face! Far 
whiter, and more woe-begone than 
that which drew Priam’s curtains at 
dead of night. The coach runs but 
once a-week, and Taffy and his spouse 
must wait till next Tuesday. That 
travelling-cap, which is really hand- 
some, will not be needed till no fewer 
than one hundred and sixty eight 
hours have expired. No wonder he 
is breathless and aghast, for he is la~ 
den with portmanteau, and travel- 
ling-bag, and bundle, and umbrella, 
and great-coat, and shawls, and pe- 
lisses, and has been hurrying from 
his lodgings at the other end of the 
village, at the rate of five miles per 
horam — while to the Times—* O 
tempora, O mores!”—the turnpike gate 
is flying wide open eight miles nearer 
Wales! With band-box and child, 
his better half is seen flying under 
a load of fat through the market-place 
in the rear, nor slackens her pace, 
although she sees from the confabu- 
lation afar, that Times and Tides 
wait for no man. How calmly, all 
this while, does the dial-plate on the 
old church-tower show the whole world 
that it wants but a quarter to one! 
Hapless pair! What could you have 
been about since six o’clock this morn- 
ing, when you rose? Had you risen 
at four, and the Times not left Mr 
Tapstave’s till two, answer us candid- 
ly, would it not have been the same 
thing precisely, and would you not, hap- 
less pair, have been panting, sweating, 
staring, gaping, groaning, and almost 
cursing the hour in which you were 
born, at about a quarter or sixteen 
minutes from three, while then, as 
now, the inexorable Times would have 
been rolling, perhaps, in another coun- 
ty? Yes, we see, Mr Owen, that you 
were born—but to be too Jate. Nay, 
do not think oflaying the whole blame 
on Mrs Owen—al ough you have, 
indeed, most ungallantly gotten the 
start of her by at least thirty yards. 
It was all your fault, Mr Owen—that 
trailing garter betrays you—and our 
5H 
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firm ‘belief is, that you have forgotten 
to'put on your drawers. 

“Oh! for a blast of that dread horn 

On Fontarabian echoes borne, 

That to King Charles did come, 

When Roland brave, and Olivier 

And every Paladin and Peer, 

On Roncesvailes died! 

Such blast had warn’d you not in 

vain,” &c. 

We have had our share of most sort 
of suffering in this life, yet we do not 
scruple or hesitate to say, that the 
hour of our greatest agony was on just 
such another occasion as this! We do 
not mean you to understand, gentle 
reader, that we were ever too late for 
the coach, so beladen with luggage as 
Mr Owen, or so wife-pursued by 3 
spouse dragging progeny so desperate~ 
ly along the stones,—but we do mean 
you to understand, gentle reader, that 
were we to live a thousand years, ne- 
ver could we again suffer, either on a 
similar or dissimilar occasion, the an- 
guish, that some forty years ago, we 
endured, on being too late—by about 
ten minutes for the Fly. Sux was in 
it—sHe was in it—whom we had not 
seen for an age—and whom we were 
not to see again for an age more, and 
yet—heavens and earth—we overslept 
ourselves, and she was off—off—off— 
off—with, as we were told on the spot, 
a dragoon officer inside, none but their 
two selves—he the most blessed, and 
we the most accursed of mortal men ! 
Why did we not follow in a chaise and 
eight—at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour ? We did follow in a chaise and 
four, but the leaders had to drag on 
the reptiles in the shafts—and then 
crash went the axle-tree, and the whole 
‘concern, into a ditch. We mounted one 
of the leaders, but he was wholly unac- 
eustomed to gallop out of harness, and 

ved of his custo equipoise, 
came down, at full speed, into the atti- 
tude of prayer, and projected us over a 
green siting, into what, in Scotland, we 
call a policy. She and the dragoon 
were by this time at the extremity of 
Cornwall, and our evil genius told us 
that farther pursuit was hopeless. It 
is forty—ay, nearer fifty years since 


that day, yet so vividly does imagina- 
tion realize the horrors “ of jealousy, 
the injured lover’s hell,” that like Mr 
Owen there, whose picture is before us, 
we could even now curse the hour in 
which we were born ;—but let us both 
eall reason—religion to our aid,—and 


CJune, 
remember that while The Times haye 
cruelly caused all his sorrows, so will 
they itously heal them ; while, for 
ourselves, have we not had a long, 
glorious, a lofty, and a useful career, 
since, in the bitter blindness of youth. 
ful passion, we thought our sun hed 
set with the disappearance of the Reads 
ing F ly,— 
“* And wept the more, because we wept in 
vain.” 


We have inadvertently turned over 


three pages, and got to Plate VI., of 
which the central scene breathes the 
very spirit of philanthropy and domes- 
tic happiness. It is ycleped “ Pyns 
pinc-Time.” Just as the female do. 
mestic has uncovered the plum-y 
wonder, a friend of the family ushers 
himself in—somewhat too late for 
soup, fish, beef, and fow!,—but no o¢- 
casion for apologies on either side, for 
the hospitable John Bull welcomes 
him to his seat, pointing to the mag. 
nvm bonum in triumph, while Mrs 
Bull vainly tries to allay the ecstasies 
of their five children, heedless of the 
stranger's approach. Writers on edu« 
cation are all very severe on greediness 
and gluttony in children, and go the 
length of picturing the love of good 
things as a carnal sin. But think for 
a moment on the fresh, keen, sensitive, 
healthy palates of children that have 
been all day breaking the brittler fur- 
niture in-doors, or furiously garden- 
ing it without, or driving it four-in- 
hand among the flower-beds. Would 
you have the little rosy rascals of ei- 
ther sex to sit prim, and act the pret- 
p ne presence of such a pudding as 
that,—and, when duly helped accord- 
ing to their respective sizes, to mimee 
away like mice at the slices of savoury 
suet, as if they would prefer eati 
some lime from a hole in the wall 
No—no—blessings on these little glo- 
rious gormandizing gluttons, whom 
Cruickshank’s benevolent genius has 
embodied! and may that nurse-like 
cook, who has just unlidded the De- 
light, have a lesser pudding in reserve, 
to soothe their stomachs into ect 
repose. Confound, cuff, and kick the 
ugly little scoundrel, male or female, 
who carries tid-bits or bon-bons into 
a corner, and enjoys them in secret, 
apart from his or her contemporaries. 
Solitary sensuality is shocking, and 
cannot come to good; but when the 
good things of this life have been, in 
equal division, allotted to such five 
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imps as these, where no one has advan- 
of another, but all are laughing 
wedtvidinall i y and in the gross, why 
tame their by subjecting 
the merry mess to the laws of imagi- 
ry good-breeding, far less to the re- 
po A of that ascetic morality that 
allows unlimited venison and turtle to 
the parents, but would stint their pro- 
geny of pudding, even in that its most 
form? Grown-up people, too, 
are exceedingly and absurdly apt to 
draw a@ line of distinction between 
themselves and people who are not 
grown-up. They consider themselves, 
merely because they are grown-up, pri- 
vileged to devour, on the spot, what- 
ever delicious dish is so unfortunate 
as to come in their way—till men and 
women are absolutely sick, or nearly 
30; but should any of the people who 
are not grown-up, take a spoon, and 
without being ordered, help itself to a 
fritter, forthwith one of the grown-up 
gluttons at the head and the foot of 
the table reads the growing gorman- 
diver a lecture on its enormity, that 
would pass current ina country church. 
While the very green fat is melting in 
the father’s mouth, he threatens to 
chastise Parvus Iulus for paying his 
stealthy addresses to a custard ; and the 
mother, through cheeks swollen with 
an oily shred of the apron of a roasted 
turkey, splutters reproaches at Julia, 
an interesting child of ten years, whose 
mouth may very possibly be rather too 
full of blanc mange, protesting that at 
her age she had not beyond 
hasty-pudding. Is it not wonderful 
that’ grown-up people, especially those 
who are parents, are never struck with 
an instant sense of their own atrocious 
greediness and selfish injustice? No- 
thing more common than to hear a 
Sehed cr civic orator insisting, at 
the head of his own table, on the Ca- 
tholics being emancipated, and admit- 
te toa full and free participation in 
alb the blessings of the British Consti- 
tution, while he excludes his own lit- 
tle Protestants, who are biting their 
nails and cooling their heels upstairs, 
from the numerous rich things in the 
gift of the gentleman or lady at the 
of the home department. 

But here is, in central scene of Plate 
VI. the exemplification of a very dif- 
ferent: system of government. That 
twe year-old, mounted on a safety- 
stool, with one whole side of the table 
to hitmself, is heard crowing cock-a- 
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doodle-doo in triumph, .with legs and. 
arms.jextended as wide as ra can, 
sprawl ; noristhereany danger of a sur 
feit, for the urchin’s digestive power is 
as his power of swallow, and he gains a 
pound a=week. Missy, who threatens 
to be pretty, holds up her handsin more 
moderated admiration, having been 
taught by her maid that it is vulgar 
to have a large appetite; yet still the 
healthful creatureis fond of plums, and 
has no sympathy for the sylphs she 
reads of in picture-books all living on 
the empty air. The two rogues next 
her are obstreperous in their joy, and 
seem cheering the rich rotundity with 
absolute huzzas; but of all the fat, 
bunchy, thick-lipped, small sensual- 
ists that we ever saw nen apa 
cla we our eyes on the — 
ni seated on his papa’s left hand! 
While the others hold up their ex- 
panded hands in different moods of 
imaginative admiration, his feelings 
are all concentrated in his palate! 
With»both dumpy paws he grasps the 
edge of his plate, and is shoving it in 
that he may be first helped, while his 
mamma, justly offended, is rating him 
soundly for his impatience. If the 
“boy is father of the man,” he is 
doomed to die of apoplexy at a ci 
feast. No fear of his being drowned, 
for he never will be a skater—nor yet 
a swimmer he,—for field-sports, that 
is no natural genius ;—he never will 
drive a tandem that boy—no, never ; 
but all his habits will be safe and see 
dentary, and his belly will be the only 
god the fubsy young Idolater will wor- 
ship. Let Phrenology flourish ; foraswe 
live, there is the organ of Gustativeness 
enormously developed! So too is that 
of Veneration, while Conscientious- 
ness is very small, and no room hag 
been left for Ideality in the narrow 
region above his temples. Never did 
character and developement so tally 
and coincide—no frontal sinuses there 
—to cover 16 organs; and a cast of 
his skull must be handed round at the 
next charitable Demonstrations of the 
Evidence for and against the Science. 
By the by, what is to be thought of 
the Friend who is thus seen droppin 
in at pudding-time? If friends w 
go to other people’s houses to dine 
without especial invitation, they ought 
at least to go at the proper hour. Here 
womee oe cone about to de- 
prive five children, who, we are enti~ 


tled to believe, never injured him, 
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their equitable shares of one of the 
enjoyments that ever befel 
He has no right, 
ise himself at 
such an interesting predicament into 
the dining-room even of his own bro- 
ther. ce has he come? From 
country? Well then, he ought 
have dined in the New Hummums, 
i a house still exists—if not, 
-anywhere else than on the central 
piece of Plate VI. of George Cruick- 
shank’s Illustrations of Time, and on 
any other substance than that pudding. 
Does he live regularly in town ? Then 
he should be sent to the tread-mill. 
Bad enough had he intruded himself 
before the bell, but in the middle, 
nay near the end of dinner—words are 
wanting to express adequately our idea 
of the enormity of his conduct. What 
good can a slice of that pudding pos- 
sibly do to that interloping and uncal- 
culated-upon glutton, eaten as it must 
be amidst the most religious curses of 
these five innocent and voracious chil- 
dren? As yet they have not seen him 
—buried in their joy. What a yell of 
angry dismay will penetrate his drums, 
as soon as they are awakened to a sense 
of their condition, and catch a full 
front view of his face, that to their 
frightened imaginations will seem all 
one illimitable Maw !—He is the man 
Tommy dreamt of —But we must not 
pursue the picture—suffice it to say, 
that his entrance has clouded an hour 
in Paradise, and that his image will 
henceforth continue to infest Pudding- 
Time, till Pudding-Time shall be no 
more. 

But joking apart—what man livin 
has a right to enter your dein, 
unbidden verbally, or in writing, as 
you are sitting, or have sat down, to 
ane re ‘umes edendi? Do not mis- 
u dus. It is not because 
there is not enough for him, as well 
as for us, to eat—however large may 
be our family—and how large it is, 
we need not now say, for its magnitude 
does in no way bear upon the present 
argument,—it is not, we repeat, be- 
cause there is not enough for him to 
eat, and half a dozen more monsters 
as ugly as himself—if to offer such a 
supposition be not an unpardonable 


outrage on humanity—it is not, we 
repeat again, because there is not 
enough for the ignorant and ungen- 
lemanly beast to eat, for is not that 
a thirty-pound round of beef, and are 
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not these Fife how-touddies ?—It: ig: 
not, we repeat it, for the fourth and last 
time, that there is not enough, and 
more than enough, for the long, lean, 
lank Stomach to eat, till he swell-into 
a haggis-bag, for were he to clear the 
board, is there not the cold remains 
of many four-footed animals in- the 
larder, (a whole fox, caught yester. 
day in a trap, included,) and some- 
where about the premises several dozens 
of cheeses, Cheshire, Kibbock, and 
Cream? But it is the sudden breaking 
up and disruption, the instantaneous, 
unexpected, unprovoked, undeserved, 
unpardonable, and yet unpunishable 
destruction of a whole afternoon, even- 
ing, and night’s cozy comforts, of 
which perhaps the chief and the 
choicest of all, is the gradual Nap:in 
the soft embrace of that loving arm- 
chair, that is felt to fold its arms round 
its lord and master, even like a wife 
repenting her of a scolding-fit, and 
soothing you into forgetfulness of the 
vanished termagant, by the sweet, 
insidious endearments of chaste cone 
nubial contrition ! 

There is but one word only, and itis 
in the Scottish tongue, that to our ear 
doth fitly and fully express the aerial 
sinking away of an after-dinner Nap, 
from this noisy world, into a region fat 
away, still, hotows, and sublime— 
that only word, is the word the Shep- 
herd is sofond of in the Noctes, the word 
pwawmM! It would be wrong to say 
that in a pwawm, at least in the kind 
of delicious and delightful pwaws 
of which we speak, that this wide 
and wicked world, in which we were 
born, live, die, and are buried, is entire- 
ly, utterly forgotten, and ceases to be! 
No—there is still a “ laigh sugh” of 
this earth, which is felt still to be one 
of the seven planets of our solar sys 
tem—still do we feel that we are mor- 
tal and unmarried—a mysterious feel 
ing of our Editorship, even, is with 
us in our pwawm—and each succes 
sive scene that hovers away beforeour 
ken, is as a glorious, and still more glo- 
rious Opening Article. Now, is it endu- 
rable that such a visionary beatitude 
shall be at the mercy of every com- 
mon-place acquaintance that choos 
es, out of pure idleness or gluttony, 
to drop in, as he calls it, for pot-luck ? 
There are times when the interior 
a man’s house, especially if he has 
passed his grand climacteric, t to 
be sacred, when no unprivil 
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unkallowed foot must cross the thresh- 
did. “No -man who knows in what 
the value of threescore and ten years 
consists; would think of breaking in 
apon such consecrated privacy—and 
should such practices be established 
in society, there is an end to domestic 
delights. The dearest friend we have 
—and we have many dear—is not en- 
titled to defraud us of a single snore. 
We except not even him who on one 
occasion saved our life. For saving 
our life, we owe him eternal gratitude ; 
but not, if by claiming privileges of 
an entrée, he should render that life 
a curse. At the moment he leapt 
overboard to ‘* pluck up drowned ho- 
nour by the locks,” which he most 
heroically did, when our yacht was 
going ten knots, he surely was not 
actuated by the base t, that for 
all future years there would be a knife 
and fork for him at our table. If so, 
we had much rather have been saved 
by a Newfoundland dog, out of that 
oe philanthropy characteristic of his 
ind, than by a fellow Christian, ca- 
ble of such interested and selfish 
umanity. 

A knife and fork constantly kept for 
any one man at any other man’s ta- 
ble! Is not the thought shocking ? 
Better, far better to have him domes- 
ticated at once—boarded, lodged, bed- 
ded, washed, and scoured, at so much 
per annum. 

Think not, gentle reader, that we 
are inhospitable. No, no—our failing 
is'rather the other way—and not a 
man in all Scotland keeps a better ta< 
ble, or one more frequently surround- 
ed with troops of friends. But we like 
to choose our company. No verbal 
message by a servant, with Mr North’s 
compliments—no oral invitation even 
—except on rare occasions, when we 
chance to meet on the street with an 
old friend from Tripoli or Timbuctoo ; 
nothing like a card, day and hour 
fixed to a minute by the Post-office 
clock. An answer too is imperiously 
expected—so that we know to a dead 
certainty whom we are to have—nor 
breathes the man, clerical or lay, en- 
titled to bring with him—my friend 
Mr So or So. What! shall he disorder 
the symmetry of our genial board ? 
a our chairs? Huddle upon 
our- ? Push the obesity of one 
of our best friends upon a pointed cor- 
ner? Expel another to a side-table ? 
Ingult that well-known superstition 
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or freet of ours, that it is unlucky 
to say grace before meat in presence of. 
an odd number ? ids 


There are too many worthy enoug 
people in their wa tore worl 
utterly destitute common sense. 
They do not know when to call’ 
on you—what to talk about wh 
they stay, nor when to make then< 
selves scarce. Having made good his 
admittance, through some mistake of 
the servant, who did not suspect him 
to be one of the interdicted, such a- 
bore takes up his position in an arm- 
chair, (which no man is entitled to 
do out of his own house,) then d 
himself along in it, if winter, tow 
the fire, that he 7 place his huge 
hulky heels on your fender, for w 
he deserves to lave his shins broken 
by the poker—and blows his nose— 
another enormity—like a trumpet. 
He asks if you have seen the newspa- 
per of the day, and like Mr Canning, 
you answer “ Yes ;” on which he be- 


gins to a to you, in short-tongue, 
1g 


all the Whig speeches that had already 
inspired you with pity and di , 
commenting upon them like a ‘ 


and assuring you that the administra- 
tion will stand. Then he asks for 
soup ; and if you are so silly as to let 
him have a bowl, he slob your 
blue cloth all over, and without apo- 
logy, splatches your Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, er your Wealth 
of Nations, which, unless a ninny, you 
will send to him before dinner to get 
handsomely rebound. It rains, and 
he begs the loan of = great-coat 
and umbrella, which he promises to 
send home by a porter. Afraid that he 
may stay dinner, you order up the um~ 
brella, but the housekeeper has left it 
at a friend’s house in Claremont Cres 
cent, two miles off—and the great-coat 
is asserted to be at Scaife’s. On such oc« 
casions it never rains but it pours, and 
you have nothing for it, but to retire 
for a few minutes to a closet, and pray 
for strength sufficient to carry you 
through the evening. ‘* The day will 
bee bard one, but it will have an 
end,” said Damiens or Ravaillac, on 
the morning of his execution ; and'you 
or we have to comfort ves with 
the same philosophical and pious re 
flection. Sometimes, during the course 
of the evening, you to doubt, to 
entertain the most serious pee nae 
sions that it never will 

seems to stand still—then to become 
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sedentary—then to lie down and fall 
into a troubled sleep—but 
stretching away an eet 
—nay, you become in your 
religious principles, suspect that 
the Last Day will never come—the 
pm nie all pone a a ‘4 
t Is—Is—Is ; 
and whether Is be an interjection, an 
adverb, a ition, or a conjunc- 
tion, you know not, but the only other 
word in the vocabulary is Now—Now 
—Now ! 

Think not that we te ; so 
far from it, this is but a feeble sketch 
of what we have frequently suffered. 
bet wk lame us, then, if we put on 
pa tw by ge lassie or 

to study the physiognomy of 
every applicant to our hiediee-ouad, 
an our hue-and-cry descrip- 
tion of all murderers of our peace, to 
shut the door slowly and steadily in 
the faces of the culpable homicides ? 

We have had offers made to us 
of a knife and fork at the tables of 
various friends of ours—all married 

_men, with the usual complement of 
children. We can now charge our 
memory with four—and of these, three 
were-instances of the basest yma 

hypocrisy. ho more to 

-a knife and fork for Us than for 

the Royal —— Tiger that devoured 
the son of SirHector Munro. Their 
wives, we have good reason to know, 
hated us—Why, we never could un- 
derstand—indeed it is a mystery past 
finding out how we can be hated by 
any living thing, for we may say of 
ourselyes what Wordsworth says of 


his Pedlar,— 
“ Birds and beasts, 
And:the mute fish that glances in the 


stream, 
And harmless reptile coiling in the sun, 
And gorgeous insect hovering in the air, 
The. fowl domestic, and the household 


However, true it is, that the three 
(see Dr Jamieson ) hated us— 
and their several respective 
husbands well knew at the very time 
they-made proposals to us about the 


E 


nifeand fork. We tried the expe~ 
pa on mee < Som on three 

successi successlessly — 
pe ep Memep! Mrs L, left the 





still to keep. 


(June, 
the room, with a ringing in her 

and a swimming in oe oleamn 
alarming kind indeed—and Mrs N,, 
who we confess did really look very. 
red about the eyes and nose, had to 
go up to the nursery to attend a meas 
sled brat, who had just taken physic, 
and who unquestionably did most pros, 
videntially squall, in a style that must 
have dislodged some slates, just as 
the hotch-potch was brought in, in 
an earless tureen, by a red-armed 
Girrzzy ;—so from these three several 
and respective domiciles of domesti¢ 
love hospitable amity did we suce, 
cessively hobble home, just in time for, 
our sole and our cutlet. But the cruel. 
est case of all was the fourth :—Not 
only had we given away the bridge 
with these our own blessed and chalky, 
hands, but their first boy was, abso~ 
lutely and bona fide in our own hear. 
ing, christened—Christopher. Little 
Kit and we became great friends, and 
we have left him something handsome 
in our will. Well, would you believe 
it?—the knife-and-fork arrangement 
there, too, was all a hum. e put 
it to the proof—not from any suspicion 
—for to all sorts of suspicion our open 
and generous nature is known to. be 
averse—but in pure simplicity and 
bon-hommie. The cold of a Lapland 
winter was nothing to the reception 
we met with from MrsO. There was 
a drop at her nose that was_frozen 
—her cheeks were pinched and. blue 
like a radish that has grown out of the 
sun—she wasabsent and monosyllabic, 
and severe indeed were her unavailing 
struggles at a smile. It was in vain 
to attempt being pleasant. Seldom, 
God knows, are we stupid, but that 
day all our great and various abilities 
shrivelled themselves up like so many 
bits of cahoutchz—all our ideas, first 
one after the other, and then all.ina 
body, flew off like pigeons from a 
dovecot, leaving our cerebrum and 
cerebellum utterly tenantless—all our 
heaps of information lay, like so much 
bonded corn, musty 
—and there we—even we, Christopher 
the Incomparable—sat with our fine 
ee the image of a 

ect and prodigious ninny. 

After this rehearsal, it is needless to 
say that we insisted no knife and fork 
should be kept for us at our friends 
the O.’s. But O. himself wasafineround 
little fellow, as full of kindness as an 
egg is full of meat— mor was his rib by 
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any: means an unamiable or unaffec- 
tionate woman, We therefore put it 
tohim, plump, what such a reception 
meant in such a latitude—and he con- 
fessed that MreO. could not endure 
smoking, and feared that were we to be- 
come « kni fe cigars 
would beestablished—wi » cggatarben 
—with twist oysters—with oysters 
Giperion-—with tndigetion’ death 
igestion—with indigestion death— 
meh death burial—and with burial a 
widow and a small family of orphan 
children. This sorites relieved our 
minds from many unpleasant feelings 
—for we saw in a moment, that our 
id reception was owing not to dis- 
ike of our society, but of her husband’s 
dissoluti we offered to leave 
at home our cigar-spleuchan. But how 
shall you eradicate fears, sown by love, 
in a woman’s imagination? ‘Nobody 
she liked so well to see in her house, 
in @ mixed company, as Mr North— 
for he is the life and soul of every so- 
ciety which he condescends to dignify 
— s-—but, my _ —— 
gerous companion for a convi 
man like you, at what you call a twa- 
handed crack ; and confess now—m 
ehuck—did you ever leave him on su 
eccasions perfectly sober?” It is thus 
that calumnies arise against the habits 
of us distinguished characters. That 
MrQ, may have occasionally been seen, 
oa his way up totown from Buchanan 
Lodge, of a long summer evening, ap 
parently more anxious to ascertain the 
th . that noble line of — om 
was at necessary, seeing that the 
breadth is known to an inch, we shall 
not venture either to affirm or to de- 
a but allowing that it was so, 
fault, pray, was that? And of 
whose character can it be philesophi- 
cally said to have been a fundamental 
feature? Not surely of ours, We were, 
all the while, sitting with a cigar in 
our mouths, below our own flowery 
pee doth Araby the Blest pro- 
use any perfume more delightful 
than the blessed balminess of Trinity 
es ee wt and Hapnenal oee~ 
n y, a to or 
Repictatn of Quintus Horatius Flac- 
cus, or Pablius Virgilius Maro, him 
the Mantuen sa We were _ 
seen stoiterin away up-hi 
towards the at nie 4 inte the pre- 
sence of a wondering wife, too sulky 
to scold. We were not seen stumb- 
ling even upon a Macadamized road, 
losing our hat, and clutching at it as 
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Tor 
if it had been afloat on the treacherous 
sea. We were not seen gruff. 


ly toan old woman ina red » sup= 
posing her to be a watchman, and an- 
xious for a quarrel with the i 
guardian of the night, that might lead 
to the police-office, and a fine of five 
shillings to the I . Wewere 
not seen taking the altitude of a lamp 
— our —e fingers, poeti- 
cally dreaming it to be Hesperus him- 
self, and soliloquizing a lecture onastro~ 
nomy to an attentive audienceof young 
larches in a nursery t was 
Mr O.—not Christopher North—that. 
was guilty of all these follies ; and yet, 
such is the penalty that we pay for our 
greatness, this story we ourselves heard 
told against us in the Carlisle Mail, as 
we were going to Clovenford for a 
week’s angling ; and the other three in- 
sides,—one a minister, and the other a 
mawsey,—the Teller, from the evident 
state of his liver, had been some forty 
years in India, in an uncivil depart~ 
ment,—declared without one dissen< 
tient voice, that we were a most danger= 
ous man indeed, and that Blackweod’s 
Magazine, for no other reason we could 
discover, but because Mr O. has not 
the strongest head in the world, should 
be written down ! 

Ay, there’s the rub—Blackwoed’s 
Fae rs — down eo That was 

g the pro of the Whig and 

Radical Seats. But all the quills that 
shall be plucked from all the tame geese 
in the Mainland of Lincolnshire, and 
the Isle of Ely, flinging im all the 
other fens in England to beot—all 
the quills that might be plucked from 
all the wild geese of the north of Ku- 
rope, were we to su them, when 
co by instinct into countless 
millions, clanging along hundreds of 
leagues of the brumal sky, struck te 
the earth by plague, pestilence, and 
famine, and plucked upon the wee 
not would they all suffice, alt 
wielded by the whole lit 
tion of the the inhabitants 
of China having been previously taught 
to compose in English under the Ha- 
miltonian system—to write down 
one degree beneath its present sun- 
bright level in the heaven of glory 
that Periodical whom the four seasons, 
the twelve months, the three hundred 
and sixty-five days, and the twenty- 
four hours obey, ministering to her 
like angels, 4 from her golden urn 
drawing light that overflows the uni- 
verse ! 
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. We have béen told that there are 
men now alive who never read Period- 
icals; men of educati 


who alwa , for every one single 
individual’ draught of knowledge, to 


the Fountain-Head. They fear the wa- 
ter will be muddy else ; fetid, and full 
of small worms, fever, and oie. 
ae seagate 
learning, t ma nd upon it; 
and lose half hei ives on the road, 
often. miry or adust, going and comi 
to a the Fountain Head. ew 
much betterto have theelement brought 
to them, where they sit or sleep, fil- 
tered of all impurity, and sparkling 
“‘ with touch ethereal of heaven’s fiery 
rod,” in free-flowing pipes and con- 
duits that never run dry. What bet- 
ter Fountain-Head could they desire 
than this Magazine? Thence issues a 
clear and copious stream, carried into 
every house at the small expense of 
half-a-crown a month. Turn the cock, 
and you see your face—your smiling 
face—in the liquid mirror; true to 
-nature, yet of the most delicate flat 
tery, and ever pleasant reflections. 
» there are many cocks. Turn one 
out gushes soft water for washing ; 
another—hard, for tea and toddy ; a 
third—cream for tart and pudding ; a 
fourth—hippocrene ; a fifth—Glenli- 
vet. The fact of the matter is, that 


ou are the inhabitant of a Fairy pa- 
— and are served by the head of 


Invisibies. Sweet voices whisper to you 
of all that is going on in the every-day 
world, all the Elements are Con- 
tributors. 
Change the image ; and, instead of 
a Fountain-Head, sup people ad- 
dicted to a Brown Study. Who out of 
Grub Street would be a Book-worm ? 
Think not that happiness is to be 
found in calfskin, or Russia binding. 
O Lord preserve us! what a multitu 
of blockheads are confined in a large 
book-case,—as Mr Wordsworth says 
of the tea-drinkers about the Lakes— 
all silent, and all damned! You view 
the matter in a different light? Well 
then, what is the use of a seraglio of 
ten thousand volumes? The octavos 
ogle at you all in vain—the clnmsy 
martos get absolutely disgusting— 
folios fat, fair, and forty, look all come- 
pclae prrand you devoutly wish 
the little teazing twelyemos at the de~ 


[June, 
vil. You would be happy were 

all bound’in Russia poms lh er 
claim, with Solomon, in a similar: si- 
tuation, all is vanity. But Maga 
divine Maga—she blooms in immortal 
youth. Custom renee stale her infi. 
nite variety—increase of appetite grows 
on what rf feeds on,—and you hug 
her in uncloyed transports to your 
heart, a faithtul Subscriber, Contribu- 
tor, and Monogamist ! 

We had intended this for a twenty. 
four- Article like that celebrated 
one, by the same or another hand, on 
Selby’s Ornithology. But a devil is 
at the door; and as this is positively 
the eighth article—short and long— 
that we have undertaken to write for 
this month’s Maga, without once being 
ready with copy according to appoint. 
ment—there is nothing else for it, but 
to cut it off with a shilling. Buy the 
Work, facetious reader ; for you have 
six plates, each containing five Ilhus- 
trations, (thirty capital things), for 
eight shillings plain, and rome. shil. 
lings coloured. If you are the man 
we take you for, you will have all 
Cruickshank’s Works, for they are al« 
most all chefs-d’ceuvre—and the worst 
of them is more than worth double 
its price. But these Illustrations of 
Time are about the very best things 
George has ever done ; and if, on pur- 
a them, you are disappointed, 
why, have your revenge by givi 
Blackwood pe taking Colburn, and 
thus prove yourself to be a man of the 
most correct taste, but no genius. The 
truth, however, is, that the dullest of 
dogs are amused with Mr Cruick- 
shank’s sketches. There is a vein of 
nature about them that is visible to 
all human eyes ; and it was no farther 
back than yesterday that we thought 
a worthy friend of ours, almost as com- 
plete a dunce as breathes, would ab- 
solutely have burst a blood-vessel on 
beholding “ Time THROWN AWAY,” 
in which half a dozen washerwomen 
are endeavouring with might and main 
to whiten an Ethiopian, who, as he 
sits in the tub, strongly reminds’ us 
of the late Lord Molineux. — Do, 
George, visit Edinburgh, and become 
one of the Noctes Ambrosiane, which, 


being interpreted, signify Ambrosial 
Knights. Sally ! bring our nightcap. 
9 
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CuarTer IX. 


Miss WIttovucHsy To THE Rev. JosernH Trevor. 


Rome, April. 
Dear Sir, 

Constance and Mr Selwyn are 
both so worn out with the toilsome 
pleasures of the last eventful week, 
that, in compassion to them and you, 
I have taken on myself the task of 
describing them, not very methodi- 
cally you may believe, but in my own 
rambling desultory way, as if I were 
sitting by the Rectory fireside at Ad- 
derly. 

. Before, however, entangling myself 
in a labyrinth of Popes and proces 
sions, fireworks, and fewx de joie, I am 
commanded (on pain of denunciation 
to your inquisitorial worship, as a 
contumacious member of your flock) 
to comply, much against my inclina- 
tion, with one Popish ceremony, the 
bona fide practice of which would, I 
am sure, make a good protestant of 
me in a week, had it been my mis- 
fortune to have been born otherwise. 
—Instead of that I am to reverse the 
matter, to fancy myself a Catholic, 
and you, my good friend, perched up 
in one of those confessionals, which it 
freezes the very tip of my tongue to 
pass before, and, in pure dread of ha- 
ving so serious a matter made a jest 
of, I am to tell you, sotto voce, that 
Helen Willoughby will not long write 
spinster under her name. Heigh ho! 
T assure you that sigh came from the 
very bottom of my heart, and yet the 
outh is of “ gentle blood and gentle 
reeding, and has a reasonable wish 
to satisfy a woman withal,” and his 
name is Cecil, his county Kent, his 
age some five-and-twenty, his person 
passable, his fortune liberal, and his 
taste—unquestionable ! j 
- Having thus made, what Sir Wal« 
ter's old Blue Gown calls a “ clean 
breast,” I will, with a lighter heart, 
proceed to tell you what I saw, or ra- 
ther, in some cases, did not see, of the 
pageantries of last week, having had 
enough under the former head to sa< 
tisfy the most spectacle-loving lounger 
of the Boulevards of Paris.—The week 
commenced with the Palm Sunday’s 
ceremony of the benediction of the 
palms, which the Pope on that day 
delivers to all the principal officers of 
Von, XXI. 
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his household, and dignitaries in 
church and state, and indeed to every 
one occupying any public situation 
under government. The monopoly of 
these palms, as you may have heard, 
is enjoyed by the posterity of a Ge-« 
noese sailor, who, being present. at 
the erection of the Egyptian Obelisk 
before St Peter’s, when, on raisin 
the enormous shaft, the ropes prov 
too long to lower it properly into its 
bed, ventured to interrupt the solemn 
silence enjoined on pain of death. to 
all but the directing engineer—and, 
availing himself of his nautical expe 
rience, called out to wet the ropes, 
which had the desired effect. Being 
not only pardoned, but desired: to 
name his reward, he chose for himself 
and his heirs, the privilege they have 
ever since enjoyed of furnishing palms 
for thisceremony ;—a very tedious one, 
during which my risible faculties were 
very improperly excited by the strange 
manceuvres of the Cardinals, as they 
ambled to and from the papal throne, 
with their trains eight ells long, and 
their subsequent grimaces, while sit- 
ting to be incensed, like so many hea- 
then idols. I was highly incensed 
myself (if you will pardon the pun) 
by that part of the service for the 
day, during which the poor old Pope 
—whose pale countenance and ema- 
ciated figure-contrasted forcibly with 
such lofty pretensions—is borne aloft 
in his chair of state, and those mag- 
nificent words of Scripture—* Lift 
up your heals, ye everlasting doors,” 
&c., are actually applied to procure— 
after some puerile show of resistance— 
the admission of a mere mortal into 
his own private chapel, which he had 
left a moment before. 

My indignation was not, however, 
at all directed against the individual 
Pope, whose interesting and benevo- 
lent appearance,—as his bearers st 
ped opposite our gallery,—and the 
ample accommodation he on all pub- 
lic occasions secures to our country~ 
men, called forth very different senti- 
ments. Indeed, during the course of 
the ceremonies, I felt often a most 
Quixotic desire to pevenge on the said 
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damsels, their ungrateful requital of 
the good old man’s liberality. The 
manner in which they elbowed him, 
during his devotions on the most sa- 
cred occasions, was absolutely inde- 
corous ; and their want of complai- 
sance with the simple regulation of 
wearing, for form’s sake, the semblance 
of a veil when attending ceremonies 
where he is present, made me half 
ang the complaisance of the guards, 
who, good-humouredly, allowed one 
flimsy appendage of the kind to serve 
as a passport to scores of fair trans- 

rs. Really the proverb, of “ do- 
ing at Rome as the Romans do,” is 
lamentably reversed by our unruly 
John Bulls, male and female. The 
Romans are civil, courteous, and to- 
lerant almost to excess. They let us 
into their churches during the most 
solemn services, and wink at our pro- 
fane attention to pictures and statues. 
We abuse the privilege by noise, inde- 
corum, and levity, quite forgetting 
the sacredness of the place, in con- 
tempt for the ritual. They give usa 
Protestant chapel of our own, in vio- 
lation of every principle of Catholic 
intolerance. We take the favour as a 
matter of right, and scandalize the 
populace and their betters, by as tu- 
maultuous a rendezvous of idle coach- 
men and heretic footmen as we can 
muster. Truly, John Bull does not 
shine abroad! Of course, there are 
exceptions, and numerous ones ; but 
the main drove push and gore about 
them, just as our horned neighbours 
from the Welsh hills do, when first 
introduced to the civilization and re- 
straint of a paddock. As for me, I 
find myself skipping from subject to 
subject, like another of our mountain 
quadrupeds, and must positively re 
turn to my tether. 

We recruited ourselves, during the 
early part of the Holy Week, for its 
fatiguing conclusion, by excursions to 
Tiveli and Frascati, already, I know, 
more classically and enthusiastically 
described to you by Mr Selwyn, who 
was exhilarated beyond measure by the 
pilgrimage, while my sweet Constance 
enjoyed it more than she has yet done 
anything. We met with no banditti, 
alt we had a narrow escape ; 
some of our friends having been fired 
at in their carriage, returning from 
Tivoli the evening before we went. 
We consequently came home in broad 
day-light,and hurried,assoonasevening 
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drew nigh, te St Peter’s, to enjoy the 
first performance of the Miserere in 
the Sixtine Chapel. The ladies of our 
party found easy admission to their 
privileged tribune ; but the heat and 
roe —s the gentlemen in the 
ody of the chapel were truly dread. 
ful. After the preliminary service of 
vespers, (which never had appeared to 
us so tedious, ) the thirteen candles re, 
presenting the Virgin Mary and the 
twelve apostles, were one by one slow. 
ly extinguished ; excepting that of the 
Virgin, which was placed behind the 
altar ; the reason assigned for which 
is, that her faith remained unshaken, 
while that of the apostles gave way, 
The extinction of the last candle, 
which we eagerly anticipated, was the 
signal for the commencement of the 
far-famed Miserere ; a strain so plain« 
tive, pathetic, and exquisitely exes 
cuted, as to baffle all description. 
Highly as our expectations had been 
wrought, they were not disappointed 3 
and we felt deep regret, when, after 
about twenty minutes, this tral 
angelic melody concluded with a choe 
rus in a different and harsher strain. 
Sublime and exquisite as the music 
is, its effect is no doubt incaleulably 
heightened by the previous silent ex« 
— the almost total absence of 
ight, and the want of instrumental 
accompaniments. In the same darke 
ness and silence the crowd slowly dis- 
persed, half afraid, by indulging in ree 
marks, to break the solemn spell. 
It was necessary on the following 
morning, (Thursday,) to be at the 
Sixtine Chapel by seven o'clock, to 


have at least a chance of admission to. 


as many as possible of the interesting 
services of the day ; and the crowd at 
that hour in the lobbies was rendered 
more than usually formidable, by finde 
ing oneself involuntarily forced on the 
bayonets of the guard, while a young 
Irish priest was just carried out bleed« 
ing profusely from an inevitable con< 
tact with one of them. We ladies, 
as usual, gained our Sanctum Sancto- 
rum, I scarce know how, and after 
hearing High Mass, finding it would 
be impossible, if we awaited the Pope's 
going in state to the Paoline Chapel, 
to reach in time the favourable station 
assigned us on the roof of the Colon- 
nade of St Peter's, for seeing him give 
the benediction, we relinquished the 
former object entirely ; contenting our 
selves with a view of the Chapel it- 
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self, which exhibited on this occasion 
a truly striking coup dwil. Having 
no exterior light, it is entirely reserved 
for such ial illuminations, and 
was now literally clothed, from the 
roof to the floor, with wax-candles, 
arranged in a very beautiful manner, 
the light of which was most pictu- 
resquely and singularly tempered by 
the clouds of their own smoke. At 
the upper end was a magnificent se- 
pulchre, in which the Saviour is repre- 
sented as lying; by a very singular 
anticipation of the order of events, for 
which the whimsical reason assigned 
is, that so melancholy a contemplation 
on Saturday, would interfere with “a7 
tory rejoicings of Easter Eve 
Seainding y, during the whole of 
Thursday, the various churches of 
Rome exhaust their riches and inge- 
nuity in exhibiting similar spectacles. 
From the sepulchral gloom and 
hazy atmosphere of the Paoline Chapel 
the transition was sudden and delight- 
ful to the lofty scaffolding erected in 
mid-air, on the top of one of the cir- 
eular porticoes leading to St Peter's ; 
commanding of course a glorious view 
of the whole immense piazza, in which 
the assembled thousands shrunk into 
insignificance. The space behind the 
rae was lined with troops, and, 
yond them, files of carriages extend- 
ed as far as the eye could reach, while 
every window and projection of the 
building, and the whole opposite colon- 
nade, teemed with spectators. The ef- 
fect wus as fine as possible; but we 
were rather too much raised to distin- 
guish the costumes of the peasantry, 
(some of whom had come fifty miles 
for the benediction,) and in spite of 
an awning, we suffered much from the 
sun, during a long interval of anxious 
suspense. The Pontiff at length ap- 
peared, borne under his state canopy 
of white peacocks’ feathers, at the 
middle window, which was the signal 
for the whole crowd beneath, by a spon- 
taneous movement, to fall on one knee, 
while the grounding of the arms of the 
troops, re-echoed by the lofty build- 
ings, resembled thunder. The bless- 
ing, the words of which we were much 
too distant to hear, lasted nearly five 
minutes, the conclusion of which was 
announced by all the bells of the city, 
and the cannon of St Angelo. On the 
whole, the world ‘can scarcely afford a 
more imposing ceremony, whether we 
consider the venerable character of the 
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Pontiff, the noble aspect of the edifice, 
or the immense multitude animated by 
one sentiment; who flock to witness it 


The dispersion of the crowd was a 
curious spectacle, with which Constance 


and I indemnified ourselves for the ab- 
solute impossibility of seeing the two 
ancient ceremonies in which the Pope 
washes the feet of thirteen pilgrims, 
and waits on them at table. Mr Sel- 
wyn, who contrived to make his way 
to both, found them by no means, as 
he had expected, merely nominal. The 
feet were all actually washed by the 
good old man, (having, of course, un- 
dergone thorough previous ablution,) 
and each pilgrim was by his own hands 
plentifully helped to meat and wine, 
the former of which he was permitted 
to carry away. 

We swallowed a hasty meal, when 
all once more collected, and returned 
for the second Miserere, of a different 
composer from the preceding one, but 
very similar in style. Though the 
emotion of novelty had subsided, we 
were equally charmed, and only wished 
our bodily powers might keep pace 
with the demands of this busy ‘period. 

The morning of Friday,—after ser- 
vice in our own chapel,—was spent in 
pilgrimages to various churches, ‘pe~ 
culiarly ornamented in commemora~ 
tion of the awful event of the Cruci- 
fixion,—in a style so completely thea« 
trical as to preclude, with Protestants, 
every idea of devotion. In some, a 
complete representation of Mount Cal- 
vary with wak-work figures as large 
as life of the soldiers, women, and 
disciples, lighted up in a truly scenic 
manner, occupied one end ; and at the 
other, preachers addressed :itimense 
multitudes ‘with much energy, and 
often rude eloquence; while the emo~ 
tions we could not help sharing, on 
witnessing the tears which flowed 
abundantly down many a bronzed 
cheek, were suddenly put to flight by 
an interlude of violins and other ine 
strumental music, breathing anything 
but devotion. 

We turned from this medley with 
disgust and pity ; and after composing 
our spirits by the third, and ow 
finest Miserere, hastened to enjoy t 
boasted coup d’eil of the Cross of 
Lamps, which, on this evening, sup- 
plies in St Peter’s the place of all 
other illumination. The idea is un- 
doubtedly a fine one, and worthy of 
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Michael Angelo ; but we were sadly 

i ted in the size of the Cross, 
which, although twenty-four feet long, 
scarcely bears to the gigantic buildi 
a’greater proportion than the diamon 
one which sparkles on a lady’s breast 
does to her whole figure. Instead of 
reaching (as one somewhat inconside- 
rately expects) nearly from the roof 
to the floor, it appears utterly insigni- 
ficant, (though formed of three hun- 
dred and fourteen double lamps,) ex- 
cept when apparently enclosed and 
greatly set off by the beautiful brazen 
canopy of the great altar, above which 
it is suspended. There is something, 
too, very striking to the mind’s eye, in 
thus beholding the very brass once 
employed in lining the Dome which 

y rose over the forgotten Deities 

of the Pantheon, lending its fostering 
shade to the Cross, which gave them 
their death-blow. 

The effect of the light which this 
Cross sheds over the Church, or rather 
of the vast masses of shadow occa- 
sioned by so partial an illumination, 
is indescribably fine; and the flit- 
ting to and fro of the thousands who 
on this evening flock to St Peter’s adds 
constantinterest to the picture. Among 
others, the Pope, in a private and un- 
ostentatious manner, came to pay his 
devotions to the Cross, or rather to 
the relics exhibited to the eyes of the 
admiring multitudes, from little bal- 
conies above the heads of St Longinus 
and St Veronica,—which legendary 
Saints (to the scandal even of the li- 
beral Eustace) occupy two of the most 
conspicuous stations in St Peter’s. Part 
of the spear of the former, (the Cen- 
turion attendant on the Crucifixion,) 
and the handkerchief of the latter, 
with its miraculous impression of our 
Saviour’s countenance, were shown to 
the delighted Catholics, while we sober 
Protestants determined to try the ef- 
fect of contrast, by adjourning from 
this crowded resort of the devout and 
idle, to the moonlight stillness of the 
Coliseum. Fine as this noble ruin is 
by day, we found its majesty height 
ened by the hour, and by the beams 
of a full moon streaming through its 
broken arches and roofless corridors. 
Among these we clambered with de- 
light, until a succession of fashionable 
visitors broke the spell, and drove us 
away. 

Fairly weary of ceremonies and pa- 
geants, and wishing to revive our 
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minds and bodies for the final exer« 
tions of Sunday, we gladly waved the. 
uninteresting baptism of one or two 
miserable bri Jews on Saturday 
morning, and spent another delicious 
day in the shady solitudes of Frascati, 

Easter Sunday was ushered in by 
the same demonstrations of joy as 
Christmas day ; and surely those sa« 
lutes. of artillery and pealing bells 
which, while they commemorate the 
triumphs of one nation or family, fre« 

uently: carry woe and desolation to 
the hearths of another, can never be 
so truly ——— and spirit-stirring 
as when the whole human race parti« 
cipates in the victory, though not in 
the conflict! The very day seemed to 
rejoice over our heads; not a cloud 
disturbed the serene radiance of an 
Italian heaven; and at a very early 
hour a perfect tide of people and car« 
riages set in towards St Peter’s, with 
a view of obtaining, if possible, 
places for the High Mass, only three 
or four times in the year performed 
in that matchless fabric. 

As usual, the English ladies were 
abundantly provided for ; nor indeed 
were tickets issued to the most dise 
tinguished Catholic ladies, till all our 
British applications had been answers 
ed. Foreign gentlemen were also fa« 
voured in obtaining admission within 
the enclosure formed by the troops, 
and having an excellent view of the 
Pope ; who, on account of infirmity, 
did not himself perform Mass,. but 
remained seated during its celebra« 
tion, on a splendid throne a little in 
front of St Peter’s Chair. After quits 
ting this throne, and feebly tottering, 
supported by two prelates, to hum- 
ble himself at the altar, it was a 
striking contrast to see him carried in 
his gorgeous chair of state down one 
side of the church and up the other, 
followed by perhaps the most brilliant 
procession the world can produce, 
consisting of all the splendidly attired 
dignitaries of the Church and State, 
the peculiarly well-dressed and mar 
tial-/ooking body-guard, composed ex« 
clusively of young Roman nobles ; the 
way on each side lined by troops and 
by peasants in every variety of gay 
costumes,—whose universal obeisance 
as the Pontiff passed, and bestowed 
his benedictions to the right and left, 
were unspeakably imposing. Pomp 
and pageantry cannot go further, and 
the benevolent character and veneras 
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ble appearance of the Pope, and 
the probability ‘of its being the last 


time of his enduring, rather than per- 
forming, those splendid functions, lent 
an affecting interest to this strange 
contrast of almost divine honours and 
human weakness. While sitting, pale 
and motionless, during the fatiguing 
duration of the ceremonies, on his 
comfortless and solitary throne, one 
could almost fancy him already occu- 
pying the space allotted him among 
the cold marble effigies of his prede- 
cessors, whose noble monuments sur- 
rounded him, and with whom he must, 
ere long, repose. 

We chose, for variety, a different 
point of view for beholding the still 
more brilliant and crowded spectacle 
of this day’s benediction, when the 
Piazza could hardly contain the my- 
riads assembled in it. We hastened 
to secure a place in the lower area of 
the colonnade, on whose summit we 
had formerly been elevated, and pre- 
ferred our present position as afford- 
ing a finer pare both of the Pope 
himself and the kneeling multitude, 
than when both were reduced to pig- 
my dimensions by our too great height 
above them. It was impossible not to 
be electrified by the mingled roar of 
cannon and shouts of the multitude, 
as the mass, with whose heads we 
were on a level, and on which we 
might previously have walked—so 
closely were they pressed together— 
joyously but slowly dispersed. The 
state equipages of the Pope and Car- 
dinals, and the innumerable carriages 
chiefly open, filled with gaily dressed 
parties, conspired to add brilliancy to 
a scene probably unparalleled. 

The close of such a day would have 
called forth regret, had we not impa~ 
tiently anticipated yet more lively en- 
joyment, in the unique spectacle of 
the illumination of St Peter’s. Before 
the day-light had sufficiently faded to 
give this matchless exhibition its full 
effect, away we drove to the spot ; 
but what the fine coup d’eil lost in 
splendour, was fully compensated by 
watching the increased radiance of 
the lamps as darkness came on, and 
the progress of a brilliant planet, 
which, with peculiar felicity, placed it~ 
self for a few minutes precisely above 
the fiery cross which crowned the lofty 

ome. Words cannot do justice to the 
effect of the finest work of human 
hands, towering in the clear evening 
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sky ; every pillar, cornice, and orna- 
ment of its ma architecture, 
traced in lamps of # soft yellow ra- 
diance, while those which marked the 
windows and compartments of ’ the 
dome, gave to that part (according to 
an almost unive mies the ap- 
pearance of being hung with a dra- 
pery of black velvet, sprinkled with 
golden fleurs de lis. 

Actually dumb with ecstasy and 
emotion, we awaited during a short 
hour the celebrated brilliant change 
which was to supersede our present 
calm enjoyment, and almost dreaded 
its arrival. On the firing of a gun, the 
soft radiance we had so long contem< 
plated was instantaneously exchanged 
for a blaze, the splendour of which far 
exceeded our most sanguine expecta 
tions. The building (as well as the 
endless colonnades adjoining) had been 
previously studded with large metal 
shells filled with oil, and these being, 
by an unseen and almost magical pro 
cess, all lighted at the same instant, 
an effect was produced similar to that 
of ten thousand torches, which, while 
they eclipsed, did not extinguish the 

aler luminaries which filled up the 
intervals between. It was absolutely 
like a scene of enchantment ; and sure 
I am, that this spectacle alone would 
richly compensate a pilgrimage to 
Rome ! 

We tore ourselves from it with ex- 
treme reluctance, not to lose the bene- 
fit of the window we had paid very 
high to secure, opposite the scene of 
the concluding fire-works at the Cas« 
tle of St Angelo, and which we were 
obliged to gain by a very circuitous 
route, every usual thoroughfare being 
blocked up by pedestrians. The roofs 
of the houses exhibited a curious ap< 
pearance as we drove along, teeming 
with a population as numerous as the 
holiday groups below; and during 
the tedious period of expectation 
which peesedied | this pageant, (render 
ed doubly so by the thought of the 
ae superior one we had left bes 

ind,) we iled the time by a sto- 
len peep at the private intercourse of 
Sovereigns, our window happening to 
command, across a narrow lane, the 
room in which were assembled all the 
sprigs of royalty then in Rome. After 
satisfactorily ascertaining that kings 
and queens drink their coffee, and 
comfort themselves much like other 
people, our attention was agreeably 
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diverted by the comnapgeinent of the 

works,—a species 0 ition in 
ohich the Italians avowedly excel all 
other nations, and on which, on the 


present solemn occasion, no expense is 


The form of the “ stern round 
tower of other days,” and its imposing 
mass, rendered it peculiarly favour- 
able for the display of many a bril- 
liant device ; the most interesting of 
which were, the representation of its 
former state as the highly ornamented 
mausoleum of Adrian, (before its cruel 
appropriation to purposes of defence, ) 

the finale, which presented even 
to us recent eye-witnesses, no con- 
temptible imitation of an eruption of 
Vesuvius. . 

Before retiring to rest, we gratified 
ourselves with a last look of the dis- 
tant splendour of St Peter’s, from our 
own neighbouring Monte Pincio, and 
I felt half inclined to weep over the 
fading lustre of the noblest spectacle 
the powers of man are capable of af- 
fording—one which no time or dis- 
tance can ever erase from the me- 
mory. 

Before closing this long, and, I fear, 
ten thousand times told tale of pomp 
and pageantry, I must indemnify my- 
self in some measure, my dear Men- 
tor, for my own extorted confession, 
by denouncing at your bar another 
culprit, who, though he would, per- 
haps, start to be taxed with the crime 
of love, is yet far deeper in the toils 
than your light-hearted Helen. Would 
to Heaven I could promise him as 
propitious gales, and as fortunate a 
conclusion ! You already guess whom 
I mean, and admit the impossibility 
of a young man highly gifted, gene- 
rous, and feeling, as Hampden un- 
doubtedly is, living for months exclu- 
sively with Selwyn, and Selwyn’s 
daughter, without aspiring to become, 
if ible, more the son of the one, 
pa ps protector of the other. You can 
also, no doubt, picture to yourself our 

situation. Hampden enjoys 
the present, and scarce toes think tf 
the future. Selwyn fears, by seeming 
to see the present, to endanger his 
own. visions of futurity. Constance 
has as yet too few thoughts of self, and 


those too exclusively resting on the 
past, to dream either of inspiring or 
repressing a new attachment ; but the 
veil mnust, ere long, be rent from all 
eyes and all hearts; and dear as 
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Hampden deservedly is to all, I 
he wit have at best a long and Hoes 
ful suspense. I was, at first, amused 
to see how my engagement disconcerta 
ed the only little worldly web my dear 
Constance had woven to keep us all 
united ; and then feared the disaps 
pentmens was aggravated by appre. 
ensions for her own peace, and persons 
al repugnance to a nearer connexion, 
however distant: but on careful ob. 
servation, I am convinced, that as yet 
she neither dreads, nor indeed anti« 
cipates, such a consummation. Sheis 
too much “ a widow indeed,” to be. 
stow a thought even on continui 
so ; however, she is so horoughipaal 
devotedly a daughter, that if Hamp, 
den can make her father’s happiness 
the price of his suit, I would fain 
hope he may win and wear her, in 
due time. 

A slight incident has lately proved 
the attention of Hampden, and the 
filial duty of Constance. The evident 
delight which Mr Selwyn (for the 
first time since his misfortune) expes 
rienced in the music of the Miserere, 
and other church services of last week, 
induced a natural regret that it should 
have been so short-lived, and suggest. 
ed to Hampden the idea, which J 
gladly seconded, of hiring, during the 
remainder of our stay, an ofgan, 
which, with the celebrated music, not 
easily procurable from the choristers 
of the Pope’s chapel, was secretly pla- 
ced in an antechamber during one of 
our excursions into the country. The 
evening after our return was delicious, 
We were sitting at an open window, 
while the moon-beams fell stronglyon 
the sparkling fountain in the centre of 
our piazza, the dash of whose waters 
alone broke the stillness of this quiet 
part of Rome. ‘“ What a night for 
music!” exclaimed Hampden, to feel 
his ground.—* What a night for the 
Miserere !” repeated Mr Selwyn,— 
“ with that moon for a listener, and 
that murmuring fountain for an at 
companiment!” I took Constance un+ 
der the arm, and stole with her into 
the anteroom, where, at first with 
trembling fingers and an unsteady 
voice, she began to chant the seré- 
phic strains before her, which, hows 
ever, inspired by genius and the sa 
cred character of the music, soo 
swelled into something almost to 
much for my not very suscep 
ear. Dreading its effect on Mr Sel 
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wyn, I went back to the parlour, but 
found him in a transport of ae 
delight, rejoicing over his child’s lost 
and found talent, almost as he had 
done over that child herself! Hamp- 
den, who had never before heard one 
note from that matchless voice, was 
affected to a degree which first opened 
my eyes to the strength of the passion 
he had been silently cherishing, and 
to which this syren song lent, of 
course, an additional spell. 

Since then Constance has sung with 
evident pleasure all the fine church 
music here so abundantly to be found ; 
but while Selwyn daily thanks Hamp-« 
den for his opportune attention, I fear 
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the poor fellow himself, like Hamlet's 
father, has had poured into the 


‘‘ chambers of his ear.” I feel much for 
him, and begin to long, for his sake, to 
change the scene, which becomes too 
formidable, from its tranquillity and 
uninterrupted intercourse. 

We go to Florence in a few days, 
and there, under the sanction of our 
ambassador’s chapel, will a knot be 
tied, which, were my dear Mr Trevor 
a thousand miles nearer, no hand 
save his should fasten. ‘As it is, your 
blessing will, I am sure, be on the 
head of your 

HeLen WILLovucHsyY. 


CHAPTER X: 


Witrtram Hamppen To ais SIsTEr. 


Florence, May. 

I wrote you, my dear Fanny, a 
hasty account of the bustle and splen- 
dour of the Holy Week—a bright but 
fatiguing pageant; after which we 
breathed more freely, and more tho- 
roughly enjoyed the comparative still- 
ness and almost rural solitude of desert- 
ed Rome, the tide of whose temporary 

ulation rushed northward immedi- 
ately on theconclusion of the solemnity. 

To give a complete start to this shoal 
of strenuous idlers, whose turbulent 
rapidity accords ill with our ideas of 
comfort in travelling, we devoted one 
delightful though melancholy fort- 
night to a parting visit to all our fa- 
Yourite haunts; to St Peter’s; now 
again consigned to a majesty of silence, 
soothed, not broken, by the melodious 
murmurs of its perennial fountains ; to 
St Paul’s yet more deserted shrine be- 
yond the walls, where, once a-year 
alone, a tide of worshippers invade the 
lone sanctuary, over which depopula- 
tion and malaria have waved their 
deadly wing. We have meditated 
among the tombs, which in Rome 
= a language yet more awful than 

heir usual small still voice—from the 
simple record and early grave of the 
young English traveller, to the proud 
yet scarcely less obscure memorial of 
Roman wealth and insignificance, be- 
neath whose shade our pilgrims find 
repose. We have wandered amid the 
masses of gigantic ruins, 

which mark the splendid Circus and 
Raths of Caracalla, to find, entire and 


picturesque as ever, both to eye and 
mind, ‘‘ the stern round tower of 
other days,” inseribed with the name 
of Cecilia Metella. The princely 
shrines of pleasure, of learning, of 
luxury, have mouldered into oblivion ; 
that of conjugal affection is likely to 
bid defiance to Time for centuries to 
come. 

We have seen the tomb of the Sci-« 
pios, where the greatest of the name 
refused to let his ashes sleep among his 
ungrateful countrymen, now become a 
place of reverential pilgrimage to the 
descendants of the barbarians who 
avenged him ; while in the Mauso« 
leum of Augustus, degenerate Romans 
witness puppet-shows, and the yet 
more strangely fated one of Adrian, 
ee of its splendours to decorate 
the almost equally deserted tomb of 
an Apostle,) frowning in all the gloo- 
my grandeur of a gothic fortress, once 
the state prison of a pontiff, is now 
the asylum rather than the dungeon 
of a horde of rebbers. 

It were endless to recount these 
mutations, which make every stone in 
ancient and modern Rome speak vo~ 
lames. I must really check my mo 
ralizing vein, and tear myself on pa- 
per, as we at length did in reality, 
from a place, the deep regret of quit~ 
ting which I can only compare to the 
pangs of separation from a dear and 
familiar friend,—one, too, whom we 
had, alas! slender hopes of ever again 
beholding. : a 
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Everything, on leaying Rome, har- 
odaiees with those melancholy ideas. 
The desolation of rs ips — 
ny,—the sluggish flow and almost li- 
vid hue of the Tiber,—the dreary 
wastes which succeed each other for 
nearly twenty miles, (the prospect 
agreeably enlivened by crosses on the 
road-side, and skulls and other bones 
set up on poles, in commemoration of 
old or recent murders,)—the solitary 
post-houses, and unhealthy, cadaver- 
ous-looking fpostilions,—all seem in 
keeping with the shade of invincible 
sadness which every heart, not of ada-~ 
mant, experiences on leaving the Queen 
of Nations, the mother of heroes, the 
cradle and grave of religion, of art, 
and of patriotism. 

Not choosing to pass in darkness 
the ruins of Otricoli and the bridge of 
Augustus, we slept at Nessi, a miser- 
able ancient town, whose squalid bri- 
gand-like inhabitants, and vast ca- 
vernous hostelry, needed not the aid 
of imagination to lend them horrors. 
It was such a relief to quit them un- 
der a bright morning sun, with the 
dew yet sparkling on the grass, that 
the now improving scenery acquired 
fresh charms.in our eyes, and our spi- 
rits rose insensibly with ny step ; 
reconciled to our increasing distance 
from Rome, by our escape from dege« 
nerate Romans. 

It was yet early when we reached 
Terni, and we immediately set out to 
visit the far-famed cascade, about five 
miles distant. The road.was rather 
alarming, along the edge of dizzy pre- 
cipices, commanding a lovely view of 
the valley of the Nera, the character 
of which is more Swiss than Italian. 
We passed close to what I must ever 
consider one of the most painful spec 
tacles in the world,—a totally deserted 
village, ruined by the French in one 
oftheir campaigns. The remains of 
stately edifices, while they pain, dilate 
the mind, and awaken pleasing emo- 
tions ; ‘but the blackened walls of un- 
roofed and untenanted cottages speak 
only of desolation, and excite unmin- 
gled sadness. ' 

‘On gaining the summit of a hill, 
the distant object of our pilgrimage 
burst for a moment on our view, but 
quickly disappeared, as if on purpose 
to awaken our expectations, yet leave 
us, on a nearer approach, all the plea 
sure of surprise. Words are quite in- 
adequate to paint the wonders, the 
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beauties, and the horrors of this matches 
less cataract, (for waterfall is much’ 
too tame an epithet, ) as viewed for the 
first time, within reach of its eternal 
spray, illumined by the most brilliant 
rainbows, from a little eminence over. 
hanging the tremendous “ Hill of 
Waters,” to which even Byron’s no« 
ble description, though not to be fully 
appreciated till read on the very 

fails in doing justice. We successive. 
ly beheld the majestic spectacle from 

innumerable, and all beautiful, points 

of view ; some, exhibiting singly its 

three falls, with their different charace 
teristics, the last, uniting them all in 

one unrivalled coup d’wil. The res 

sult of many delightful hours passed 

on the spot, was, that no cascade in Eu. 

rope which we had ever seen could 

boast of so rare a combination of noble 

circumstances as this of the Velino; 

that of Staubbach, in Switzerland, to 

which it yields in height, being coms 

paratively a rill; and that of Schaff. 

hausen uniformly disappointing the 
traveller, by the comparatively trifling 

elevation from which the Rhine pre« 

— its majestic body of water; 

while here, amid every accompaniment 

of scenery which a painter could des 

sire, a whole lake rushes with incrés 

dible fury into the valley beneath from 

a height of 800 feet. ; 

The next object of interest the road 
presented was, the Temple of Clitume 
nus, and its clear stream: the latter, 
it appeared to us, must have owed 
much of its charm, in the eyes of 
Eustace and Lord Byron, to their vi« 
siting its margin during the heats of 
summer ; while the former probably 
derived its strong hold on their fancy, 
from its being the first Roman temple 
which had crossed their path. 
ourselves, fresh from the giant fanes 
of Rome, this little fairy shrine deri- 
ved its chief interest from the enthue 
siastic lays of our countryman. 

The same potent spell greatly enhan- 
ced the classical associationsand natural 
charms of the celebrated lake of Thras 
symene, on whose lovely banks we ho- 
vered til] a recurrence to the accurate 
and luminous descriptions of ancient 
and modern writers, had brought the 
whole scene of Hannibal’s triumphs 
before our eyes. The lake itself is @ 
noble sheet of water, 35 miles in cif- 
cumference, and embellished by three 
pretty islands ; indeed the whole jours 
ney to Arezzo presented scenery truly 
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‘Italian ; not only villages, but large 





ancient cities, perched upon loft 
hace and ctshonetnell ie olive 

The first coup dail of Florence, 
now in all the charms and luxuriance 
of spring, made up in these delightful 
circumstances for its inferiority to that 
Ihad enjoyed from themore command- 
ing elevation of the Northern Apen- 
nines ; nor were other differences want- 
ing to afford a strong apparent contrast 
between my two approaches to the Ita- 
lian Athens. The being in whose fate, 
Selwyn and myself felt such engross- 
ing interest, was then like an ignis fa- 
tuus, escaping from our ardent and 
anearet pursuit ; she was now calm- 


y seated beside us, in speechless ad- 


miration of a scene she too might be 
said almost to behold for the first time. 
But J, Fanny, (whisper it not to your- 
self,) have perhaps only exchanged 
one anxiety for another more tortur- 
ing, and am pursuing a meteor more 
delusive and evanescent than that 
which lured us from Florence only to 
mock us from the distant horizon of 
Leghorn ! 

. This place is on the whole delight- 
ful ; and with its fortress-like palaces, 
and stormy middle-age reminiscences, 
seems te follow the natural course of 
history, and lead us insensibly from 
one Augustan age to another. Already 
the Cesars have given place a little in 
my mind to the Medici ; and since I 
have gazed on the statue of the great 
Lorenzo by Michael Angelo, I have 
asked myself if ever Greece or Rome 
taught marble thus to “ meditate al- 
most to madness.” The unfinished, 
nay, rather ooly sketched-out magni- 
ficence of the Chapel, which it was de- 
signed to decorate, seems to afford, in 
its connexion with the long-faded 
glories of his house, abundant matter 
for the reflection, which (such is the 
inimitable easc of the attitude, and 
deep thought of the countenance, ) it 
would scarcely startle one to see him 
turn round and communicate. I 
thought of the sculptor’s own apostro- 
phe to the animated quadruped on the 
Capitol, when he bade it “‘ walk since 
it was alive ;” and longed to parody it, 
by exclaiming to Lorenzo, “ Speak, 
for thou thinkest !” 

. The superior arrangement and ines- 
timable value of the Vatican collection, 
render its yast extent infinitely less 
bewildering than the gallery here, 
Where objects of inferior interest at 
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first involuntarily usurp the attention, 
which, however, is soon better devo- 
ted to a few unrivalled specimensof art. 
You will expect me to say something of 
the Venus ; and I will own that, for 

sake, if not for my own, I now hearti- 
ly regretted not having seen her on 
my way to Rome. Odious as compa- 
risons are, they will be made ; and 
man is a comparing yet more decided- 
ly than a cooking animal. A beautiful 
woman (which the Venus unquestion- 
ably is) is the finest objeét in nature ; 
yet the effort of genius, which embo- 
died in marble an idea which flesh and 
blood was capable of affording, surely 
falls far short of that which oes lent 
to brute matter in the Apollo a super- 
human dignity, which, while it awes 
the most unthinking, yet requires ele- 
vation of mind duly to appreciate and 
admire. If, instead of these vile com- 
parisons, one could consider them as 
rival efforts to personify the beau ideal 
of mind and matter, we might then ad 
mit them both to be perfect in their 
way ; and only applaud the superior 
choice of subject, dictated, in the for- 
mer case, by the unerring instinct of 
genius. ‘To come to one degisive test, 
If the Venus were the Apollo, neither 
I, nor one in a thousand of the gazers 
on his divinity, would turn as we now 
every day do, to admire and contem- 
plate the other excellent statues and 
celebrated pictures which invade the 
sanctity of the tribune ; and which, 
while they perhaps only set off and en- 
hance the human loveliness of its fair 
cynosure, would have been rebuked 
into utter insignificance by the frown 
of the Pythian archer. 

Perhaps from that decided prefer- 
ence, which I cannot help feeling for 
whatever has attached to it even ficti< 
tious associations, I have beheld with 
deeper interest the group of the fami- 
ly of Niobe, cruelly disjointed and 
interpolated as it now is; nay, even 
admired more intensely individual fi- 
gures in it than the far-famed Venus. 
In beauty, some of them are little in~ 
ferior, while deep and unmerited dis- 
tress lends to that beauty an interest 
of which the very divinity of Venus 
robs her, because it is not, in my opi- 
nion, of a character to raise her above 
the level of her mortal compeers. 

I happened to go straight from the 
hall of Niobe to the cabinet of gems, 
where the riches of nature and the in- 
genuity of art have been exhausted to 
eombine in the princely baubles: it 
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contains, the most inestimable value 
-with the most exquisite forms. Yet 
the result, t dazzling, is so tri- 
fling, so unsatisfactory, so exclusively 
addressed to the senses, that it is a re- 
lief to escape from the royal toy-shop, 
and return with redoubled enjoyment 
to those immortal productions of the 
chisel and pencil, which speak to the 
mind through the eye, and rise on 
every succeeding inspection. 

Before aitting culteily the subject 
of female beauty, I must remark that 
the two most exquisite specimens of 
it on canvass which perhaps the world 
can boast, are both found in Florence, 
in the Magdalene and Poesy of Carlo 
Dolce ; ennobled, too, in the former, 
by the most heavenly expression of 
piety and resignation ; in the latter, 
y all the inspiration of genius. These 
two heads have haunted me ever since 
I saw them, not the less perhaps that 
I trace in one living countenance al- 
ternate illuminations from both of 
these celestial sources. I am getting 
a copy of the Poesy in miniature, which 
you shall one day see, and, if you sub- 
stitute for the laurel wreath that en- 
circles the head, a veil, which only 
enhances the charms beneath, you will 
have some idea of the sister art of mu- 
sic, as J have seen it personified. 

Do not suppose from what I have 
thus written con amore, that we spend 
all our time even amid all that art 
can give ; Nature is far too tempting 
to permit such desertion ; and though 
Florence (contrary to my previous 
aa affords far less scope for rural 
rambling than Rome, itsenvirons being 
cruelly intersected with high walls 
and uninteresting olive trees, yet the 
justly-famed Cascine, or Grand Duke’s 
illa, with its noble ilexes, whose 
shade is now so valuable, and the more 
pleasing, because more retired, Strozzi 
gardens, afford us many a delightful 
evening stroll. The Lung’-Arno, or 
walk along the river, so highly prized 
in winter by the chilly Florentines, is 
now interdicted by the heat of the sun, 
and the almost Egyptian plague of 

ts, which absolutely threaten to 

ish us from Florence. 

_ We should, indeed, leave it almost 
immediately, but for Miss Willough- 
by’s marriage, necessarily deferred in 

uence of the bridegroom’s ab- 
sence in England, a delay which, Helen 
flatters herself, will (by allowing six 
months to have elapsed since the death 
of Ludovisi) procure her the ardently 
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desired countenance of her earliest ang 
dearest friend at the altar. I 

her entreaties and Selwyn’s gen 
expressed wishes have nearly 
ed ; but I dread the trial to Constanee’s 
only half- subdued feelings. I have been 
requested, by honest Cecil, to support 
him on the occasion, and shall not dig. 
patch this letter until he is a h 

man than your poor brother ever ex. 
pects tobe! . 1. 2. 2s om 


The ceremony I so much dreaded, 
on more accounts than one, is over, 
my dear Fanny, and I snatch a few 
moments while the happy pair com. 
plete their travelling arrangements for 
Switzerland, to tell you how amiably 
Constance, on this trying day, suffer. 
ed her own feelings as a widow to be 
absorbed in those of the daughter and 
the friend. She had, as a matter of 
course, exchanged her sable dress for 
one which, though still of mourning 
materials, (white crape,) yet from its 
unsullied hue, and almost ethereal 
lightness, lent quite a heavenly cha. 
racter to her sylph-like figure and an 
gelic countenance ; while the extreme 
paleness of the latter, and the tran- 
sient flush of emotion which occasion- 
ally passed over it, reminded one she 
was not yet above the reach of humana 
feelings and sorrows. 

I had not seen her all day, till, led 
in by her father, she stood beside the 
not more trembling bride. She come. 
manded her feelings wonderfully, un- 
til Selwyn was obliged to quit her, to 
perform a father’s office by giving 
Helen away; when a recollection of 
her own unsanctioned nuptials irre- 
sistibly and naturally overcame her. 
She was evidently near fainting ; and 
when her father for a moment cone 
signed her to my care, there was some- 
thing in thus receiving her in such a 
place that quite got the better of me. 
A bystander, who had witnessed our 
emotion, arising, alas! from the most 
opposite feelings, would surely have 
supposed us a pair about to succeed 
to the far less agitated couple at the 
altar. Dare I, Fanny, draw any fa- 
vourable presage from so slight and 
undesigned an omen? Would Sel- 
wyn give me for life the hand which 
he put into mine for one brief mo- 
ment? That question I do not shrink 
from ; but would that trembling hand 
ratify the act, even at the immea- 
surably distant period when alone the 
awful question could be agitated ? 
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This I scarce dare ask myself; but 
my heart has told me so plainly to- 


day that I t to stay no longer, 
that I had half determined on starting 
with the Cecils, when the earnest en- 
treaties of Selwyn, that I would ac- 
company him as far as Geneva, and 

it him under the friendly roof of 
La Rosiere, conspired, with my own 
secret reluctance to go, to overrule my 
better, or at least wiser purposes. A 
few days or weeks can make little 
difference in the state of my own feel- 
ings, as unveiled to me to-day; and 
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methinks, released from the formida- 
ble, though not unfriendly, observa- 
tion of Miss Willoughby, I shall be 
better able to encounter the uncon- 
scious eye of Constance, and the pity- 
ing one of Selwyn. 

Adieu. The carriage is at the door, 
and I hear the joyous voice of Cecil 
calling for his recreant bridesman. 
Shall I ever summon any one to per- 
form that perilous office? . 

Yours affectionately, 
W. Hamppen. 


Epwarp SELWYN TO THE REv, JosEern TREVOR. 


La Grande Chartreuse, July. 
Dear Trevor, 
_ Havine been rendered somewhat 
Jazy and remiss by the increasing heat, 
and the comparatively uninteresting 
nature of our pilgrimage since we 
turned our reluctant steps from Rome, 
I flatter myself I shall in some mea- 
sure atone for past silence by the pi- 
quant date of this epistle. It is not 
often you will receive a letter from a 
cellin La Grande Chartreuse, ay, and 
actually writter, for want of better 
materials, on the identical sheet of 
wretched paper which was destined to 
contain the periodical confession of its 
silent occupant! Its limited dimen- 
sions warn me to be brief, so I shall 
excuse you all hopeless attempts at 
description of the sublime natural 
scenery amid which this celebrated 
convent is appropriately embosomed, 
to give vent to those moral reflections 
which, in my unwonted dormitory, 
—— my soul almost to bursting. 
ampden and I left Constance wit 
a sister of Madame de Préville’s at 
Chamberi, to recover from the fatigues 
of the passage across Mount Cenis, and 
came hither early yesterday afternoon. 
The ride was enchanting ; but its 
magnificent features only enhanced 
the horrors of the dungeon which 
succeeded, as did the polished and 
refined conversation of the Padre, who 
received us, our sense of the worse 
than loneliness of his habitual situa- 
tion. You are aware that the monks, 
(at present twenty-two in number 
besides novices,) in addition to aus- 
terities and privations of a personal 
nature, which sink into insignifi- 
cance compared with the moral insu- 


lation of so many human beings, ne- 
ver speak except on great emergencies, 
and though frequently taking their, 
food and exercise in unnatural fellow- 
ship, are strangers to everything which 
constitutes the comfort of human in- 
tercourse. Most of them, for there 
are exceptions, have taken refuge here 
from the intolerable burden of great 
crimes, or singular calamity ; judge, 
then, how dreadfully the incessant 
action of such uncommunicated sor- 
rows must corrode the soul! Any- 
thing like predilection or partiality 
between individuals of the fraternity 
is denounced as a crime ; and an in- 
stance was told us on the way hither, 
of a father and son having passed 
years together in the convent—the 
son, without recognising his parent— 
the father, without divulging the con- 
nexion to his son, who only earned it 
on the death of his parent ! : 

This horrible story was enough to 
banish rest from my pillow, without 
the perpetual toll of the bell, sum- 
moning the fathers to religious ser- 
vices. Every four alternate hours are 
passed in the chapel, when, during 
mass, they remain prostrate ou the 
ground. , 

I rose with the dawn, and joined 
Hampden at early prayers. His looks 
testified that he had rested as little as 
myself ; and as a farther proof that 
our feelings had ken of a similar 
character, I inclose a few lines * which 
he wrote under their pressure, on a, 
blank leaf or two of his pocket-book. 
They will serve to illustrate and em- 
bellish my own indignant reveries, and. 
prove to you, that my dear adopted son 














* These will be given in our next Number. 
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has, if not the genius, at least the sen- tale thet.be and 1-tanehgert We 
ibility of a poet. are all, at present, something like 


knows, I sometimes wish, for 
his own sake, he had less of that pe- 
rilous quality; but it is not at Lu 
Grande Chartreuse that one would fore- 
go-even the painful privileges of hu- 
manity, and I trust, that the only prize 
which a father’s hand can bestow is 
in store for the son of his misfortunes. 
If otherwise, I shall need no monk to 


Chartreuz, on one interdicted aie 
ject; but the hallowed precincts of 
La Rosiere will unlock all hearts; and 
there, if we cannot yet rejoice toges 
ther, we may at least mingle our 
tears. 
Adieu, yours ever, 
E. SELwyn, 


* CuHapTerR XI. 


Mrs Cecit To THE Rev. Josern Trevor. 


La Rosiere, July. 
Dear Mr Trevor, 

Aware that a few hasty lines from 
my lord and master informed you of 
his entrance on that arduous office, I 
deferred writing myself, till I could 

to you that my submission had 
outlasted the honey-moon, and till 
we should rejoin our friends at La 
Rosiere, at the close of our little téte- 
&téte excursion through some of the 
most interesting parts of Switzerland, 
which we were determined to explore 
before returning by Paris to England. 

We found Selwyn and Constance 
happily settled, for some months at 
least, with their amiable relations, 
the Prévilles, whose admiration of 
their niece is only equalled by their 
partiality towards poor Hampden, 
who, however, having resumed his 
— —_ ieee a 

t sparingly in the dangerous plea~ 
sure of thefr society, and talks of pro- 
ceeding to England with us, if not 
sooner. He has been prevailed upon 
to stay and join in an expedition we 
purpose making next week to Cha- 
mouni, accompanied by the whole 
family from La Rosiere, the younger 
part of- whom have never yet paid 
their nearer devoirs to Mont Blanc. 

I must now give you a sketch of 

our journey hither. 

‘Cecil and myself being both deter- 
mined in our preference of by-ways 
to high-ways, and of mules or moun- 
tain-ponies to chaises and four, resol- 
ved on entering Switzerland by the 
little-frequented but beautiful pas- 
sage, from the head of Lago Mag- 
giore, through the Grisons. The sce- 
nery was fully as fine as that of the 
more accessible, and, consequently, 
more celebrated parts of the country ; 
but it wanted the charm that hovers 
over those mountains and valleys, 


which formed the actual cradle of 
Swiss liberty ; and as I have not lei. 
sure or inclination for detailed de. 
scription, I shall rather devote a few. 
words to the impression made on me 
by those scenes which had been long 
familiar to my mind’s eye. It is onl 
as one penetrates into the heart of this 
romantic country, where every spot is 
hallowed by successful struggles for 
liberty, that one feels really in Swit- 
zerland; the frontier cantons. to- 
wards Italy retaining, perhaps from 
old associations in the mind, some- 
what of an oppressed and servile cha- 
racter. 

We hailed with delight the approach 
to the lake of Lucerne, the classic 
ground of Switzerland, surrounded by 
those noble mountains in whose bo- 
som its independence arose, and seems 
destined ever to flourish. 

Although we had experienced no 
actual difficulty in the less frequented 
parts of our route, it was yet a relief 
to find ourselves in a more cultivated 
district, and to have the accommoda- 
tions of civilised life, superadded to 
the utmost simplicity of manners, and 
wildest sublimity of nature. 

This union subsists in the most de- 
lightful degree at Lucerne, at whose 
celebrated inn we indemnified our 
selves for previous fatigues and hard- 
ships, while we had but to walk a few 
yards to embrace a scene of Alpine 
magnificence, only the more striking 
for its combination with smiling in- 
dustry and garden-like fertility. 

On one side rises the rocky and 
frowning summit of Mont Pilate, fa- 
mous for the absurd legend which has 
assigned its little dark lake as the pri- 
son-house of the perturbed spirit of 
the iniquitous Roman governor. 

Tradition relates, that having thrown 
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into the Tiber on his return 
to Rome, that river attempted to dis- 
purthen itself of his unhallowed car- 
case, by repeated inundations; on 
which the body was fished up, and 
conveyed to various tots aera where, 
continually occasioning fresh disasters, 
it was at length transferred to an ap- 
parently secure and harmless residence 
on the summit of a Swiss mountain. 
Here, however, the turbulent Pontius 
recommenced his gambols, raising 
violent storms on the lake of Lucerne, 
particularly when any mischievous 
individual attempted to invade his 
retreat, by throwing stones or any- 
thing else into the small lake on the 
mountain. To obviate such mal-prac- 
tices, it is not many years since travel- 
lers were permitted freely to ascend 
unaccompanied by a person appointed 
to watch over their conduct. Pilate 
being at length powerfully exorcised 
by a scholar, was bound over to keep 
the peace, only reserving to himself 
the right of parading the. mountain 
once a-year in full magisterial cos- 
tume, with his hat under his arm ; 
on which occasion, any person unlucky 
enough to encounter him, infallibly 
died within the year. 

On the opposite side of the lake, and 
of the town of Lucerne, lies the far- 
famed Righi, a pasture-mountain 
beautifully wooded, which, though of 
no very extraordinary height, yet en- 
joys, from its isolated position, one of 
the most magnificent and extensive 
views in the world. The day after 
our arrival at Lucerne was, fortunate- 
bag us, a great festival in this and 

neighbouring Catholic Cantons. 
We attended High Mass at the Cathe- 
dral, and were delighted with the gay 
coup d’eil afforded by the innumerable 
peasant girls who occupied one side of 
the area ; their flat white straw hats, 
covered all over with flowers and rib- 
ands, and looking absolutely like a 
parterre, while their embroidered bod- 
dice, and gay-coloured petticoats, gave 
them a truly national appearance. 
Their simple and sincere piety added 
prodigiously to the effect of a grand 
military mass, whose martial charac- 
ter accorded well with the hardy and 
brave disposition of the hearers ; while 
the pathetic national melodies occa- 
sionally introduced, were infinitely 
more affecting than the scientific and 
perfect music I had often listened to 
unmoved at Rome. The Catholic ri- 
tual, too, seemed to lose much of its 
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offensive character, while surve 

the primitive assembly who cro 
the church, bestowing exemplary. at~ 
tention on a sonorous discourse in. 
German, (the patriotic tendency: of 
which might be read in many a kind- 
ling countenance,) after which they 
reverently withdrew; the peasant 
girls, in token of friendship, going, 
out hand in hand, and presenting. 
each other with holy water. 

The lofty sentiments of the Swiss 
modern character, which this specta- 
cle was calculated to excite, derived 
confirmation from our visit in the 
evening to the gigantic monument at 
present working out of the face of a 
rock near the town, in commemora- 
tion of the heroic devotion of the 
Swiss guards at the Tuilleries, on the 
10th August 1792, 

Such a tribute of respect from their 
country, (for all the cantons contri- 
bute to it,) is worthy the heroes .to 
whose manes it is erected. The idea 
is simple, and the execution excellent. 
A mortally wounded colossal Lion, the 
emblem of fidelity and fortitude, 
grasps, in dying, the Fleur de Lis. 

We started early next morning, 
under the most favourable circum- 
stances, to ascend Mont Righi: The 
first part of the pilgrimage beiag per- 
formed by water, along one of the 
arms of this finely- diversified lake, as 
far as the village of Kussnacht, where 
stood the castle of the tyrant Gessler, 
to which he was conducting William 
Tell in chains, at the moment of the 
patriot’s fortunate escape. 

Tell, you know, has always been 
my favourite hero. I believe you first 
told me hisstory, and it was long before 
I could eat an apple with angi 
like sangfroid. 1, therefore, ~ 
forward with delight to an excursion 
which should enable me to trace him 
through every scene of his eventful 
life; though the first of the many 
shrines consecrated to his memory by 
his grateful country, which was to 
lie in our path, commemorated the 
last of his exploits, thereby anticipa- 
ting the well-known order of events. 
About half a mile from Kussnacht we 
passed through the hollow way, where 
Tell shot the perfidious governor, in a 
self-defence consecrated by the im- 
pending ruin of his country. If you 
recollect Schiller’s admirable scenes 
laid in this memorable spot, which so 
powerfully enhance our sympathy 
with Tell, and our abhorrence of the, 
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tyrant, you may imagine with what 
‘ rovevenibel feelings we visited the lit- 
tle chapel which marks the fall of 
Gessler 


We now began to ascend the moun- 

tain ; Cecil on a lank Rozinante of a 
irty cream colour, (own cousin to 
Dr Syntax’s celebrated steed,) myself 
on a sluggish beast of the elephant 
species, bat wonderfully docile and 
sure-footed. A trusty guide, hale and 
facetious, at the age of sixty-six, two 
sturdy bearers to carry baggage, and 
two lads to lead back the horses, com- 
pletei our cavalcade ; which, as we 
defiled up the green slopes, and ulti- 
mately eme or disappeared among 
the woods, had a very imposing ef- 
fect. The ascent soon became extreme- 
ly fatiguing, but rewarded us first 
with the small lake of Zery imme- 
diately under our feet, broken with 
wooded promontories, and studded 
with villages. Every step added a 
new feature to our prospects, and, 
gradually, ten of the fourteen lakes 
said to be discernible from the sum- 
mit, opened on our view, with such a 
panorama of undulating hill and dale 
on one hand, and of Alps on the other, 
as has probably few parallels in the 
world. Three hours and a quarter of 
continued ascent, rendered less pain- 
ful by the exhilarating mountain 
breeze, brought us to the inn which 
(of threégvhich the mountain affords) 
we had chosen for our quarters, as 
situated in a tolerably sheltered spot, 
midway between the two elevated 
points most favourable for the setting 
rising sun. 

The first aspect of this aerial domi- 
cile, a wooden cottage, with a roof of 
the same material, fastened on with 
large loose stones, gave little promise 
of the excellent fare which recruited 
our way-worn frames. Fresh trout, 
savoury stews, roasts, omelettes, nay, 
even confectionery, succeeded with a 
profusion that might have put to 
shame many soi-disant hotels; nor 
was the bottle of excellent old Sherry 
(though dignified, as usual, with the 
more pompous name of Madére) char- 
ged higher for being drank at 7000 
leet above the level of the sea ! 

We repaired after dinner to the 
summit called Right Culm, to enjoy a 
most magnificent sun-set, which the 
frosty air still prevalent on such lofty 
situations, tinged with. the brightest 
red. If one or two of the catalogue 
of lakes still escaped our unpractised 






CJ * 
eyes, that of Lucerne, broken by fan. 
tastic mountains into man diesen! 
divisions, more than atsned for the 
deficiency. 

A few days before our arrival, the 
sublimity of the scene we are now 
contemplating had been enhanced b 
the grandeur of an Alpine storm ; an 
it was with deep interest we listened 
to the fate of the poor courier belong. 
ing to an English family, who, just 
after expressing his rapturous admira- 
tion of the prospect, and declaring he 
should never be able to find in his heart 
to leave it, was struck dead by the light- 
ning on the very spot we occupied. 

Saddened by this incident, we de. 
scended with the sun to our place of 
rest for the night. We found the 
inn swarming with gaily-dressed pea. 
sants, in the costume of various can- 
tons, either returning from yesterday's 
féte at Lucerne, or so far on their way 
to the popular chapel of Notre Dame 
des Neiges on the Righi. Thesemerry 
groups, Lasever amusing for a short 
time, proved a sad annoyance to our 
repose, as, sleeping accommodations 
being for them out of the question, 
= had no resource but to pass the 
night in drinking and conversation ; 
of which the flimsy nature of our 
wooden cabins did not permit us to 
lose a single sound, although the sense 
was safely locked up in a variety of 
uncouth dialects, of which almost every 
valley has its own. The cold east 
wind, which found its way through 
the numerous crevices of our dormi- 
tory, was a still more serious evil ; nor 
could the feather beds piled above us, 
with true German profusion, or the 
feverish irritation of our fatiguing 
journey, prevent our teeth from chat- 
tering in our heads; while sleep was 
effectually murdered by the outrage- 
ous mirth of the peasants above and 
belowus, and theequally lively, though 
silent inhabitants of the fatal feather- 
beds. Scarcely had the turmoil a lit- 
tle subsided, and exhausted nature got 
the better of every obstacle, when 
unwelcome voice of our guide announ- 


ced the peep of dawn, and a struggle . 


ensued between laziness and er 
in which the latter fortunately prevail- 
ed. Half asleep, and shivering, we 
threw on our clothes,—every object 
around as yet enveloped in misty grey, 
a hoar frost glittering on the pastures, 
and a bitter easterly wind assailin 

our faces as we reluctantly casa 
them to the blast. All, however, was 
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repaid and forgotten, when, on attain- 
ing one of the elevated stations above 
mentioned, the magnificent panorama 
around us, presented itself with that 
distinctness of outline which exclu- 
sively belongs to the interval preceding 
a cloudless sun-rise. The whole chain 
of Alps, on which, the evening before, 


dense clouds had rested, were now in, 


full view ; their snowy, or rocky pin- 
nacles finely contrasted with the deep 
blue vault above. Words must fall 
short of describing the gradual deve- 
lopement of every feature in the land- 
scape, the deeper and deeper tint of 
the glowing sky, the light curling fogs 
which hovered over the surface of the 
glittering lakes ; above all, the roseate 
hues on the highest Alps, the harbin- 
gers of sun-rise, successively caught 
by a thousand lofty pinnacles, and 
finally, the majestic orb itself, appear- 
ing behind the mountains to our fa- 
voured eyes, many minutes before he 
deigned to gladden the dull optics of 
the plains below. The gradual light- 
ing up of these plains, as spires, vil- 
lages, and towns caught the blaze, and 
emerged from among the woods, was 
inexpressibly beautiful. In a word, 
no one who has not witnessed it, caa 
imagine the magical effect of sun-rise 
amid the Alps, enhanced as this was 
by every charm of scenery, and every 
advantage of season and weather. 

When we considered how many pil- 
grims had ascended to meet disappoint- 
ment, and recollected that friends of 
our own had lately waited in vain du- 
ring a fortnight, for a favourable day 
to witness such a spectacle, we ac< 
knowledged ourselves peculiarly fortu- 
hate. 

After a well-earned breakfast, we 
descended by a tolerably easy road, 
through beautiful mountain scenery, 
till we arrived at a little Capuchin con- 
vent, with its well-frequented chapel, 
ray dedicated to Our Lady 
of the Snows, where our noisy friends 
of the preccding evening were now at- 
tending mass, and whence they after- 
wards passed us on the road, chant- 
ing litanies and telling their beads. 
After quitting this Alpine sanctuary, 
the road became too rapid for horses, 
being, with little interruption, a regu- 
lar staircase, cut in the mountain for 

convenience of the neighbouring 
peasantry, and of course excessively 
steep and fatiguing. 

While recruiting our strength on a 
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bench half way down the mountain, 
we had before us a full view of the de- 
vastation occasioned by the dreadful 
éboulement of the Rossberg in 1806. 
That mountain, composed, like the 
Righi, of a sort of pudding stone, had 
long been observed to be full of cre- 
vices; ard at length, after a very 
rainy season, the whole face of it sud 
denly gave way, carrying down before 
it immense forests, houses, and cattle, 
and completely burying the flourishing 
village of Goldau, and part of that of 
Lowntz, haif filling up the lake of 
that name, whose elevated waterscom- 
pleted the destruction of what the rocks 
might have spared. A spaceof asquare 
league, formerly cultivated like a gar 
den, is still entirely covered with tre- 
mendous blocks of stone, under which, 
at a depth which precluded all possi- 
bility of succour, lies the devoted vil- 
lage of Goldau, with its 200 houses, 
and nearly its whole inhabitants, a 
few having escaped by means which 
almost appear miraculous. Those sa- 
ved were chiefly the most infirm and 
helpless, as if by the peculiar interpo- 
sition of Providence ; among others, 
an infant of two years old, whose 
whole family perished, was found ly- 
ing at an immense distance uninjured, 
on her mattress. Another child, of 
five years old, and a maid-servant, af- 
ter being carried 1.500 paces {pom the 
site of their habitation, found them- 
selves, the infant lying on her back, 
covered with rubbish, and the maid 
in the most wretched position, her 
head downward, and her eyes pain- 
fully compressed and full of blood. 
The simple creature naturally ima- 
gined the day of judgment had arri- 
ved, and began to repeat her prayers, 
when, to her unspeakable joy, she was 
answered by the little girl, whom, be- 
ing in utter darkness, she had not be- 
fore perceived. The two mutually 
comforted each other, and continued 
to pray, until the child became silent, 
and her companion, with deep grief, 
concluded her to be dead- The poor 
maid passed a cruel night ; but, next 
morning, had the inexpressible relief 
of hearing her little friend again com- 
plain. After many hours of protract- 
ed suffering, the cries of the child for- 
tunately attracted the attention of some 
persons who were endeavouring to re= 
move the ruins, and she was first dis- 
engaged. Although her arm was bro- 
ken, the amiable little creature en- 
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_ treated her deliverers not to lose’a mo- 
ment’in extricating the servant, who, 
‘from the injuries she had received, 
was long unable to move ; she passed 
the first ten nights of her liberation 
ee sleeping, and has ever since 
ed ihued subject to fits of trembling. 
Among other sufferers Ly. this awful 
visitation, were a party of pleasure, 
consisting of a gentleman and his wife, 
.and various other friends, who had set 
out in the highest spirits, to ascend 
the Righi; and the greater part of 
whom, unfortunately, reached the vil- 
lage a few moments previous to its 
annihilation ; while the survivors, yet 
more to be pitied, were saved, by lin- 
gering behind to purchase provisions. 
The distress of the poor gentleman, 
whose wife perished, and of a precep- 
tor, who had with difficulty obtained 
permission for the only children of his 
patron to accompany him, may be 
easily imagined. 

It was, seated on one of the huge 
masses of rock, which (with the ex- 
ception of the rebuilt church, and a 
little inn adjoining,) alone mark the 
site of Goldau, that we read these in- 
teresting details, and contemplated the 
wide havoe of a calamity, which had 
in a moment converted a garden into 
a wilderness, and a populous valley 
into a desert. The piety and resigna- 
tion displayed by the few remaining 
survivors, amid the loss of their fami- 
lies, their property, nay, their very 
means of existence, were truly honour- 
able to the national character, as well 
as the prompt and ample relief afford- 
ed by the neighbouring cantons. 

We were conveyed ina char a banc, 
in front of the prettily situated town 
of Schwytz, lying on a sunny bank, 
surmounted by two picturesque rocky 
pinnacles; to Brunnen, the place of 
embarkation for Altorf. Here begins 
the most beautiful and noble of the 
branches of the lake of the four can- 
tons, running between those of Uri, 
Schwytz, and Underwald, the very 
elassic ground of Swiss freedom. A 
delightful breeze wafted us along its 
bold and precipitous shores, the lofty 
mountains rising perpendicularly 7 
or 8000 feet above the lake, so as to 
preclude landing in case of danger, 
except on the little jutting rock on 
which is picturesquely seated the cha- 


pel, commemorating the almost mi- 
raculous eseape of Tell from the boat, 
-which was. conveying him to eternal 
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-confinement in Gessler’s castleat Kuss. 
‘nacht. We experienced just difficult: 


enough in paying our devoirs at 
shrine of mountain liberty, fully to 
appreciate the strength and dexteri 
of its hero, in leaping on shore durin 
a storm so tremendous’ as to have 
obliged his enemies to liberate thisex. 
perienced steersman, for the preserva. 
tion of their own lives. 

The scenery around the Tellen Platte 
is indescribably beautiful, and its’po. 
sition, almost opposite to the little 
verdant spot on which the three found. 
ers of Helvetic liberty, in sight of 
their respective cantons, swore to die 
in attainment of their object, lent it 
additional interest. 

A delightful walk from the little 
port of Thielen, brought us to Altorf, 
the capital of Uri, beautifully situated 
under lofty mountains, richly clothed 
with wood. My highly wrought fan 
readily caught hold of a characteris: 
incident, which marked our entrance 
on the scene of the bold archer’s hard- 
earned triumph. A band of fine-look- 
ing young peasants were availing them- 
selves of a sunshine holiday to prac- 
tise shooting at a mark ; and imagi- 
nation easily substituted the cross 
bow of Tell, for the rifle of his little 
less hardy descendants. There was 
the market place, with Tell’s Tower 
occupying the precise site of his ex- 
ploit; the same magnificent moun- 
tains raising their heads to the sky, 
and much of the same priwitive vir- 
tue and simplicity beneath their shade. 

Next morning early, we paid a has- 
ty visit on foot to the romantic village 
of Buylon, the birth place and resi- 
dence of Tell, where another rustic 
chapel marks the site of his lowly 
dwelling. The scenery around is well 
calculated to cherish lofty ideas, and 
the chamois hunters of the mountains 
are still as ready as ever to brave pe- 
rils, and likely to remain free as the 
game they pursue. To give an idea 
of the wildness of thecountry, though 
the valley is a perfect garden, a bear 
was killed not far from the spot lately. 

We again embarked on a lovely 
morning at Huelen, and coasting’ the 
bank opposite to Tell’s Chapel, landed 
on the little plain of Griitli, already 
mentioned as the rendezvous of th 
Swiss patriots. We were accosted in 
the most frank and primitive ae 
by a comel ir of peasants, who in- 
habit the ‘nies they shook hands with 
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us, and invited us to drink of the 
three distinct springs, which, rising 
almost close to each other, serve as 
natural mementos of the three confe- 
derates of Uri, Schwytz, and Under- 
wald. We did so, with a degree of 
enthusiasm highly pleasing to the 
ians of the sanctuary, who offer- 
ed us fruit from a plum tree, the 
stems of which are carefully planted 
by the Swiss pilgrims who visit this 
cradle of their liberties. 
When opposite Brunner, we diver- 
id into another arm of this beautiful 
, whose shape, that of an irregu- 
lar cross, gives it a variety superior to 
what can be afforded by the crescent 
form of our favourite Leman. Ha- 
ing completely circumnavigated it, 
followed all its windings, we re- 
turned to Lausanne, after an excursion 
combining every moral and natural 


Such had been its piquant character, 
that the exquisite neatness of Berne, 
and the milder beauties of Neufchatel, 


appeared tame in comparison. I am 
told that Chamouni will equal in sub- 
limity my highest ex tions, and I 
am determined to inflict upon you my 
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account of the ition. We are 
all happily of va tastes in this 


world ; and while Italy and the arts 
hold the first place in the minds of 
some of my travelling companions, 
Switzerland and Nature take stronger 
ion of mine. Perhaps. 
tain education, (though Snowdoun 
= a a = but mole-hills 
when speaking o Alps, ) may ac- 
count for the predilection. Thee is 
to me a degree of positive happiness 
in ascending a mountain, w is 
wholly indescribable, although Rous- 
seau has done for it all that language 
could do. 

A propos, we went to see his cele~ 
brated island on the lake of Brienne, 
and from the traditional accounts of 
his misery in that paradise, I much 
question whether the poor visionary 
was ever happy anywhere. If a man 
is not happy in Switzerland, it is plain 
Nature can do nothing for him. Iam 
abundantly so, and yet I expect ere 
long to be rep bre and to tell you so 
in person at Adderley. In the mean- 
time, yours most truly, 

H. Ceci. 


Cuap. XII. 


Tue SAME TO THE SAME. 


Chamouni, August. 
. Here we are, my dear Mr Trevor, 
under the ample shadow of the patri- 
arch of the Alps, whose awful superi- 
ority, like that of many other truly 
great personages, is rather diminished 
than increased by nearer acquaintance. 
Seen from Lyons, glittering on the 
dim herizon, it requires calculation of 
the immense distance to persuade one 
of his gigantic dimensions ; and here, 


- where no object of comparison pre- 


eents itself, save the monarch’s scarce- 
ly inferior satellites, one is half dis- 
‘appointed that he does not more con- 
spicuously eclipse them. It is in the 
intermediate stages of our approach, 
that his relative grandeur is best ap- 
preciated ; and of all the points of 
view in which Ihave ‘yet seen him, 
that from the heights above Neufcha- 
tel does his suprémacy the highest ho- 
nour. From thence, the whole fan- 
tastic range of ity mountains that 
skirt the horizon, sifk into his lowly 
train, and his’ real advantage over 
Vou, XXI. 


them, is, by some optical illusion, ac- 
tually increased. I can believe any- 
thing on the subject of such delusions, 
since I have heard credible witnesses 
assert, that they had seen, at the dis» 
tance of 54 miles, his gigantic shadow 
in the lake of Geneva! 

I must, however, introduce you to 
my hero a little more methodically ; 
and never was potentate approached 
through avenues more calculated to 
enhance his importance. — 

It is quite impossible to do justice 
on paper to the scenery exhibited by 
the whole day’s journey to Sallenche, 
a small town, 30 miles from Geneva, 
beyond which heavy carriages cannot 
proceed. 

Harvest was everywhere going on, 


and lent its joyous avimation to the 


valleys, while richly wooded hills. rose 

towering above each other, sprinkled 

with hamlets, and top with pinna- 

cles of naked rock of every form and 

hue, frequently even yet striped with 

snow. The —e inding moum 
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tain passes, afforded at every step a 
change of and, by an insen- 
sible transition to — and — 
ranges, our eyes at length rested on 
Mont Blane itself, which displays its 
snowy mass from Sallenche in great 
perfection, and seems, though still 
twenty miles distant, within an hour's 
walk.. From the wooden balcony of 
the inn, we feasted our eyes on its 
glories illumined by the setting sun, 
and promised ourselves a bright sun- 
rise to-morrow. 

We rose in the morning, at first 
considerably disheartened by an un- 
expected fall of rain in the night, 
which continued at intervals during 
the day; the mountain tops being, 
even between showers, enveloped in 
floating mists, which, however, if they 

ially shrouded their beauties, ra- 
ther added to their grandeur. 

Of all the watering-places that I 
ever chanced to visit, the Baths of St 
Gervais are the most wild and roman- 
tic ; situated at the head of an almost 
inaceessible glen, with a mighty water- 
fall rushing from a great height, di- 
rectly behind the house. The hot 
spring ought to be salutary, if a nau- 
seous taste is any criterion. 

On the opposite side of the foaming 
Arve, (which we crossed on a bridge of 
loose planks, which none but Swiss 
horses would have set foot on,) we 
visited the beautiful cascade of Chéde, 
whose smiling nymph formed a plea- 
sing contrast to the wildness of her 
opposite neighbour. 

At the village of Serooz, we entered 
on the most secluded and romantic 
valley I ever saw, which communicates 
with that of Chamouni by a narrow 
pass. The steep rocky road, in some 
places scarcely practicable; the tor- 
rents, whose rugged bed is perpetual- 
ly crossed with a safety that almost 
a miraculous ;—all seem abun- 
dantly formidable at first, but the stea- 
diness of the horses, and unequalled 
wildness of the scenery, reconciled us 
to everything. 

The first view of a glacier does not, 
in general, realize previous expecta- 
tion, which is more apt to connect the 
term with icy pinnacles invading the 
sky, than with a sea of ice, 
ing up the head of a valley, and 


frequently, as is the case in those of 
Chamouni, descending into its fertile 
bosom, and disputing with precarious 
-eultivation inch after inch of the soil. 
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‘Yo the mere spectator, nothing’can be 
more: piquant and striking than this 
absolute contact of summer and wins 
ter, of desolation and fertility. t 

A village, still tenanted, is within’ 
few feet of the yearly advancing. Glas 
cier du Bois, and a whole hamlet is 
likely soon to be dislodged by the same 
interloper. The glaciers have n 
doubled in extent since 1808, from @ 
succession of severe winters ; but. the 
advance this year has been less than 
usual. 

Both inns at Chamouni enjoy the 
reputation of comfort and cleanliness; 
and I cannot give a stronger trait ‘of 
the general kindness which subsists 
among the inhabitants of the valley} 
than my discovering in a guide, (who 
had met us at Sallenche, and whom 
we had there engaged to attend sus 
during our stay,) a brother to the inns 
keeper whose hotel we did not happen 
to select. On inquiring next day, why 
he had not recommended this house 
in preference to the other, for which 
we had expressed no particular predi« 
lection, his manly and generous ans 
swer was, *‘ Oh! there are travellers 
enough for us all—Besides, we are all 
brothers at Chamouni !” 

You must have seen so many nafe 
rations of the ascent of the Mont 
Anvert, which, from its superior faci« 
lity, usually obtains the preference 
from the host of travellers who pass 
but one daf¥ at Chamouni, that I will 
content myself with saying; that ‘we 
accomplished it safely and pleasantlyy 
and found every reason to coincide in 
the accuracy of the well-known come 
parison of the Mer de Glace to a store 
my sea, suddenly arrested by congelas 
tion in its wildest mood. This resems 
blance is heightened by the strange 
bulwark which surrounds it, formed 
of huge blocks of stone heaved up by 
the gradual closing of the dangerous 
fissures which lend so much peril to 
the navigation of this frozen ocean. 
The dashing sound of innumerable 
rills, perpetually rushing unseen from 
the neighbouring summits, completes 
the illusion, by resembling the mur+ 
mur of waves in this enchanted sea, 
which is eight leagues long, and com+ 
municates with a vast number of gla» 
ciers. 

The descent, as from the Righi, 
proved incalculably the most fatiguing 
part of the expedition ; and after ad» 
iring the beautiful icy vault from 
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under which the rapid Arveron issues, 
we retired early to rest, having resol- 
ved to begin at sunrise the more ar- 
duous and less frequented ascent of 
la Flegiére, 2 mountain on the oppo- 
site side of the valley, commanding a 
superb view of Mont Blanc, and of 
the whole chain of its attendant Ai- 


Ss 

Ashowery evening somewhat damp- 
ed our hopes ; but the atmosphere next 
morning was absolutely transparent, 
and Mont Blanc gave us warning of 
sunrise by putting on a roseate tint 
some minutes sooner than his. hum- 
bler neighbours. We started in high 
spirits. Our mules carried us the 
whole way up the mountain, although 
much more perpendicular and difficult 
than the Mont Anvert. The sagacity 
with which these poor animals traced 
for themselves zig-zag paths up the 
por face of the mountain, which ac« 
tually resembled the steepest roof of a 
house, was astonishing ; and nothing 
but 'the unrivalled glories of the pros- 

could have reconciled us to their 

frequent halts, generally on the diz- 
ziest brink of a precipice. 
*\ Every step discovered new beauties. 
The valley lay stretched before us 
glittering with morning dew ; and one 
by one, the peaks of ice or granite rose 
from among the intervening lower 
ranges, and showed us their true forms 
and relative situation. 
« Five glaciers were in full view, and 
the Mer de Glace, directly opposite, 
was seen in all its extent ; its gigantic 
waves softened by distance into gentle 
undulations. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more sublime and impressive 
than this spectacle in the stillness of 
morning, broken only by the reverbe- 
ration of frequent avalanches. An air 
of desolation pervades the upper re- 
gions of La Flegiére, from the havoc 
committed by lightning and tempests 
ons the dark fir woods that clothe 


_ I know few things that impress one 
with more gloomy sensations than a 
number of immense trees, either stand- 
ing upright, though naked and blast- 
ed, like so many spectres, or lying 
prostrate and uprooted in every di- 
Tection. 
‘We halted on a smooth green plat- 
form above the woods, surmounted 
by a cross, where a courteous shep- 
was in waiting with delicious 
milk, as far excelling the same beve~ 
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rage in the plains, as the pure mountain 
air does the dense atm of cities. 
After partaking of this welcome re+ 
freshment, we reluctantly quitted the’ 
spot. The descent being too rapid for 
us to remount the mules, we drove 
them before us ; and it was amusi 
to see them bound literally like Cha~ 
mois from rock to rock. 
A propos of these agile inhabitants 
of the mountains, we visited, on our 
return to the village, one of their cap 
= re see now very rare even on 
the higher Alps, a living Bouquetin, 
the largest and wildest of ie geek 
species, about two years old, and ‘ex« 
hibiting, notwithstanding its unnatu- 
ral confinement, much of its native 
strength and agility. Its eye is exe 
actly that of the “ wild gazelle,” and 
on the intrusion of strangers it darts 
with inconceivable rapidity along the 
rafters of the house in which it is 
kept. Its mother was shot a few mo«# 
ments after its birth, and the little 
unconscious prisoner was brought up 
by a she goat, who is still its compa~ 
nion, but on whom her savage nurse 
ling looks down with sovereign cone 
tempt. It is by no means reconciled 
to its situation, and I could not help 
longing to open its prison, and send it 
bounding to its native snows. . . « 


. . * ° . + . . 2 . . sd 


Geneva, August. 

We were detained at Chamouni by 
heavy rains a day longer than we ine 
tended, during which I wrote you the 
above particulars of our hitherto pro 
sperous and delightful excursion. How 
little did I then foresee that two dis« 
tressing catastrophes would ‘combine 
to cast a gloom over its termination ! 
Thanks, Tenoeisi to a kind Provi« 
dence, and to one of the most ener< 

tic of its human instruments, the 

isaster, in which some of us were per« 
sonally involved, has been attended 
with none but beneficial results. 

The rains, which preceded as well 
as followed the bright interval of two 
days, which favoured our ascent of 
the mountains, gave rise to a fa< 
tal accident on Mont Blanc, (of which 

ublic report will soon inform you,) 
but in which, vicinity to the spot, 
long acquaintance with the enterpri- 
sing leader of the band, and the recent 
services to our party of several of 
devoted guides, caused us deeply 
participate. 
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, Emboldened by the ease with which 
, Blanc bas this year been ascen- 
and not (as has been falsely and 

cruelly asserted) deterred by one 

word of dissuasion, or tom of re- 
luctdnce on the part of the most ex- 
i guides, many of whom 
ully volunteered to accompany 

him, an intelligent Russian physician, 
whom we had daily met at Rome, ar- 
rived at Chamouni during our stay, 
and eagerly prepared for the ascent ; 
not, as has been frequently the case, 
merely to gratify an idle curiosity or 

Smarile vanity, but amply furnished 

with the means of verifying and ex- 

tending the scientific observations of 

Saussure, in which he was to be ably 

seconded below, by the corresponding 

oT a of = sae Pictet, 

Ww come for the purpose from 

Geneva. 


.. Round the convivial board at the 
lable. dhote at Chamouni, we had 
all entered keenly into the sanguine 
feelings of our friend and his com 
nions, and had gaily listened to his 
playful proposal that we should confer 
on his ascent on the morrow the hi- 
therto unheard-of eclat of female par- 
ticipation. Danger never occurred to 
our minds, although, as ience has 
fatally peeved, inseparable from so 
precarious and ever-varying an ex 
dition | ying pe- 
party, consisting of three gen- 
tlemen and eight or ten guides, left us 
ih high pia and though the rain, 
x fell during their first day’s pro+ 
gress, threatened discomfort, its influ- 
-- on their safety was unthought 


. Before proceeding to the agitati 

recapitulation of the Lessinanh thong 
yet more unsuspected peril in which 
it involved ourselves, I must give you 
the ent of a more fatal tra- 
gedy. The party on Mont Blanc, af. 
ter passing the night at the usual 
halting-place, were pursuing their as- 
Piring track next day with the fairest 
appearance of Success, under a cloud- 
Jess sky, their hearts béating high 
with hope, and within two hours’ 
walk of the summit ; and (what cruel« 
ly enhanced our sense of their subse- 
| oar misfortune, ) we saw them, with 
innkeeper of Sallenche’s » 
oceeding in regular file ovet the 
mangenrtace ot the snow, not per- 
an hour before that faithless 
footing treacherously gave way, and 
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precipitated three of the jocund tras, 
vellers into eternity ! ) 

Here, however, in the midst of 
judgment, mercy had been remems 
bered, at least as far as regarded our 
poor friend himself, who only, by ap» 
parent accident, moved his position 
from the rear to the front of the long 
file, a few seconds before its. three 
hindmost pilgrims were hurled (by 
the sudden separation of the loose new 
fallen coat of snow, from its mote s0- 
lid base,) over a precipice at least 
2000 feet in depth! The thing was 
instantaneous. There was a sliding 
of the snow from beneath their feet, 
and, with the foremost in the trainja 
struggling and floundering for escapes 
but with the devoted victims instant, 
irremediable destruction! And two 
of these poor creatures had attended 
our party the day before; the one; 
with all the privileged garrulity of 
courteous and venerable years; the 
other, with the guileless simplicity and 
honest desire to please of a novice iu 
his perilous trade! And we had glade 
dened his young heart by inserting in 
his almost blank volume of testimdées 
nials, a character which might per« 
chance have assisted in P mrnee. for 
him the fatal honour of accompanye 
ing our friend! The third sufferet 
(though as it happened, unknown to 
us,) bore the same name with my 
worthy and disinterested Pierre ; and 
it was some days hefore I ceased to 
believe that the grey-haired guide of 
my wanderings, with whom I had tae 
ken sweet counsel on the of the 
everlasting hills, was a mangled corse, 
in the depths of one of their fathome 
less abysses ! 

But before these sad tidings could 
reach us, our minds were filled with 
personal anxieties of a nearer descrip» 
tion, though proceeding from the same 
cause; that unseasonable rain, whieh, 
while it Jent new perils to the summit 
of the mountain, let loose a raging 
torrent to devastate the valley. 

On our way to Chamouni, we 
admired as a sublime, if not beautiful 
spectacle, the ungoverned fury of the 
at all times turbid Arve, swollen by 
the late wet weather, and in many 
places overflowing its banks. We, 0F 
rather our drivers, had even remarked 
that in one spot where their height 
rendered overfiow impossible, the im+ 

us flood had undermined thé 

d, and caused slight fissures, which 
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might in time endanger the safety of 
the detached portions. One of these 
fissures extended even beyond the 
usual line of road skirting the river ; 
and over the insulated portion we were 
made to pass with what almost seemed 
unnecessary caution, at a slow pace, 
and each light i separately, 
with an interval between. The chief 
object in jeopardy from the inunda- 
tion, if continued, was a cottage built 
very close to the brink of the river, 
and already evidently tottering to its 
fall, from the insecurity of the foun- 
dation on which it still rested. This 
cottage, and the probable fate of its 
inhabitants, became of course an ob- 
ject of eager interest on our return ; 
and we perceived with surprise that it 
was still standing, notwithstanding the 
frightfully increased gap which divi- 
ded it from the solid land ; and found, 
with no small horror, that its inmates, 
the female part at least, still clung 
in devoted infatuation to its tottering 
walls, already bound together with 
, and every instant menacing an 
additional peril to the obvious one 
arising from the inundation. I shall 
never forget the spectacle presented by 
three helpless females of various ages, 
sitting in mute and desperate reckless- 
ness in the porch of their once happy 
and still dear dwelling, seemingly 
equally unable and unwilling to tear 
themselves away, and placing appa- 
rently their reliance for safety on a 
large wooden cross, which their simple 
piety had erected, in the vain hope of 
arresting the of the waters. 
. You may believe that all of us, 
(while the carriages were pursuing a 
widely circuitous temporary road far- 
ther from the river,) employed our 
eloquence to r crea« 
tures of the imminent peril of their 
situation, and induce them by the uni- 
ted force of argument and gold, to 
remove in time from the devoted spot, 
which every moment became more 


dan But we had failed, and 
with heavy hearts were resuming our 
journey, when our dear Mr Selwyn, 
jase active aaa yaa I ws" mt 
to you, lingered unperceiv: - 
hind us, and turned back under its 
irresistible impulse, to endeavour, by 
still. farther liberalities, to reconcile 
the poor Savoyardes to the necessity 
of emigration. RUN LE ae 
A shriek and a plunging noise sud- 
denly caused us all to look round from 
the slight eminence we were ascending ; 
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the cottage had disappeared ! but the. 
terrified women were seen clinging to 
the willows which overhung it, whilé, 
as Selwyn was nowhere visible, it was 
poe We aos had - one a sacrifice 
to his philanthropy. ng ere these 
ideas could be distinctly admitted, 
Hampden, who fortunately was in the 
rear of our cavalcade, had dashed down 
the bank, and availed himself of his 
position to arrest any floating object 
which the rapidity of the stream might 
permit him to grasp. 

He had not been on his post five 
minutes, when the raging flood came 
loaded with the scattered fragments 
of the fated cottage, to one of the. 
rafters of which, Selwyn unconscious+ 
ly clung. It cost his athletic young 
friend a severe struggle with the foams: 
ing billows, ere he could make them 
resign their almost inanimate burden ; 
both were, indeed, carried a good way: 
down, and when at length the 
jecting stump of a tree enabled Ham 
den to make a last effort to gain 
shore, he was completely exhausted, 
and we knew not at first which suf 
ferer most imperiously called for our 
"Glue, whee hed cisaped allt 

Selwyn, w esca’ injury, 
first pct at Py and the joy of Contin 
on seeing him open his eyes, had the 
effect of closing hers, and making her 
insensible to the far more tedious and 
difficult circumstances of Hampden’s 
recovery. We at length su ed in 
restoring animation, but, as has since 
appeared, in consequence of some in 
jury on his head from the plank on 
which Selwyn clung, as well as from 
his heated state when he plunged into 
the water, he both looked and spoke 
with alarming wildness, and relapsed 
into insensibility more than once, du- 
ring our slow and sad progress 
Salfenche. 

Here, he was immediately put to 
bed, and an ex dispatched to Bon« 
neville for medical aid, before the ar~ 
rival of which, strong fever had mas 
nifested itself, and he raved incessant« 
ly of Constance having perished, and 
his, own negligence in not averting the 
calamity. It was, of course, neces~ 
sary to persuade him by ocular de« 
monstration of her safety, and, as he 
was not too far gone to recognise her, 
& scene ensued very trying te her feel- 
ings, and not a little indicative of his, 
had she been sufficiently collected to 
observe them. 

The physician, on his arrival, of 
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course prescribed the utmost quict- 
ness, the wretched accommodation 
of Sallenche being quite a 
for our large , it was agreed that 
we females should proceed to Bonne- 
ville, while Cecil remained with the 
irivalids, of whom we should, through 
the doctor, receive at least a daily re- 
ort. 
y This, for two or three days, was far 
from favourable, and our apprehen- 
sions were very painfully excited, 
when the delirium was casually ascer- 
tained, from external symptoms, to 
a from a serious blow on the 
, and the application of leeches, 
and other local remedies, happily re- 
moved it. 

- Selwyn, whose own delicate state 
quite unfitted him for attendance on 
a sick-bed, was now peremptorily or- 
dered away by Cecil, and complied, in 
compassion to the anxieties of Con- 
stance ; and after a day’s rest at Bon- 
neville, we proceeded together to La 
Rosiere, leaving my husband to super- 
intend Hampden’s removal when it 
should prove perfectly advisable. They 
followed us in about a week after ; 
and all symptoms of illness, except 
considerable weakness and unusual 
dejection, having disappeared, Hamp- 
den was at length permitted to visit his 
friends at La Rosiere. 

‘He had, during Cecil’s brotherly 
attendance at his bedside, freely con- 
fessed to him the state of his heart, 
the almost hopeless attachment which 
he could not help cherishing, and his 
resolution of proceeding immediately 
to England, and tearing himself from 
society, in which he could no longer 
indulge without fostering, or indeed 
betraying, a passion, which, he was 
aware, could only be displeasing to its 
object. 

Cecil communicated this to Selwyn 
and myself, and we agreed in the pro- 
priety of his departure, and the im- 
possibility of any mention of his suit 
at present, while, at the same time, 
we felt a strong wish to procure for 
him, if poate, such a ye of distant 
hope, as might in some degree re 
his a devotion, and alleviate ‘he 
pangs of separation. 

An object which we might have 
found too delicate for accomplishment, 
was unconsciously brought about b 
the prattle of a child. We were 
sitting, (after a repast over which the 
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altered appearance of our young guest, 
and his’ mpptonshing pie had 
cast a gloom we strove in vain to dise 
sipate,) in the summer-house, where, 
at this season, the family usually drink 
tea. JL.ittle Louise, to whom, pro« 
bably, because a favourite with Con- 
stance, Hampden has always been un« 
commonly partial, and who is very 
fond of him, broke the silence which 
had for some time reigned, by remarke 


ing, with the naiveté of childhood, 


what a pity it was good Mr Hampden 
should go away, and how much she 
hoped he would return next year. 

Receiving from him, in answer to 
her playful entreaties, only a melan- 
choly shake of the head, she went up. 
in turn to her papa and mamma, aske 
ing of each, with infantine earnestness, 
if they would not be happy to see good 
Mr Hampden again at La Rosiere, 
Both, with all the eloquence of sin- 
cerity, assured her they would. Cecil 
and myself she passed by, alleging 
that we, too, were naughty, and going 
to far-away England. She then, with 
great seriousness, looked up in Mr 
Selwyn’s face, and repeated her ques- 
tion, childishly adding, “ I am sure 
you ought to wish to‘see him, and be 
very sorry he is going away.” 

** Louise,” said Mr Selwyn, with 
unusual gravity, and a voice tremu« 
lous with emotion, ‘“‘ I am very sorry 
to part with Mr Hampden ; but it is 
necessary for him to go to England, 
and I love him too well, even to wish 
him to return here, unless I could be 
satisfied it were for his own happiness. 
Were I to consult my own, my child, 
he would not be long absent!” . 

We all felt that in these words there 
was more than met the ear. It wasa 
decisive moment. Louise crept softly 
towards her cousin Constance, (the 
only person uninterrogated,) and hi- 
ding her face in her long veil, as if 
conscious of the import of her ques< 
tion, whispered, ‘‘ Et ma bellemaman 
Anglaise, que veux tu?” Constance, 
burying her slightly glowing cheek in 
the luxuriant ringlets of her little fa- 
vourite, almost inaudibly answered, 
“‘ Le bonheur de mon pére.” We all 
breathed freely, and Hampden, reach 
ing the door by a desperate effort, res 
turned on the morrow to Geneva a 
new. man, with Hope for his compae 
nion! Farewell. . 

H. C&cil» 


THE END. 
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THE ROD AND THE STREAM : 





Tuere are a sort of people—chiefly 
Cockneys, to whom the filth and noi- 
some crowding of cities has, by ha- 
bit, become delightful—or boobies, to 
whom an hour of their own company 
is—and with no great wonder—per- 
fectly intolerable—who affect to laugh 
—as far as the horrid bray they utter 
can be called a laugh—at those who 
delight in the sport of Fishing. The 
* he, he!” of a wretch of this descrip- 
tion—whose chosen Paradise on earth 
is the lobby of Covent-Garden Thea- 
tre—with itsexquisite accompaniments 
of gas-light, and Jew finery, and ri- 
bald gabble—is, to clean people, par- 
ticularly disgusting. Such a fellow 
is unwholesome. He is like a fungus 
that springs in a cellar, or a house-rat 
peculiar to a drain or a dust-hole—a 
thing that nature never created room 
for ; and who is a diseased excrescence 
arising upon civilization—like a wart 
upon an alderman’s nose, offspring 

excessive turtle and good living. 
And this rogue is not the necessary 
result of mere town inhabitancy nei- 
ther; but savours of other vices in 
great variety—such as slip-shoes and 
ungartered stockings—small beer in 
a morning, (where strong cannot be 
had)—a dog-fight (to look at), or a 
game at skittles in a shed—a horror 
of damp feet, and a love of half-crown 
hops, and a dirty blanket. I can hard- 
ly conceive a more inexcusable beast 
—myself—than a lover of the mere 
dwelling in towns. A lover of their 
luxury—of their show—of their con- 
centrated enjoyment—I can under- 
stand !—but who can command these ? 
A handful of people—a decimal of 
mankind a thousand times decimally 
divided. Pah ! and they tire very fast, 
even when. you have them. But a 
poor man in London—or Liverpool ! 
a haunter of minor theatres, cider-cel- 
lars, two shilling ordinaries, and Chan- 
cery-Lane debating societies! How 
the back garret of No. 43, Hyde Street, 
Bloomsbury, finds an occupant—why 
any man will be a banker’s bill clerk, 
who has arms, and might be a plough- 
man—or a private dragoon—this is the 
thing that I cannot understand! Oh, 


“ A poor gentleman’s pastime, sir: 
It takes us from the gaze and haunts of men, 
And the best of it is—’tis independent.” 
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A DISCOURSE OF ANGLING. 


the breeze, the bonnie breeze! I can’t 
feel with a man who loves Fleet Street 
—Flower de Luce Court —Doctora 
Commons—and such vicinities. I like 
a highwayman better—for even he has 
a smack of fresh air upon him. I like 
Cobbett—in spite of all his roaring 
bull brutalities—for that the rogue 
has a taste for the fields, and the 
hedges, and the trees—and revels in 
the beauty of a prospect—though he 
does not cull the “ Florist’s Diction- 
ary” for fine words in describing it, I 
am sure that you cannot humiliate hu- 
man nature effectively anywhere but 
in towns—in a highly cultivated so- 
ciety. The slaves whom I saw driven 
to ficld-labour in the West Indies, 
had sinews—limbs ;—there was brute 
strength—and mere strength is res 
spectable—which could have scatters 
ed their task-masters, like chaff be- 
fore the tempest, if it had been put 
forth. The peasant of Ireland star. 
ved upon a half-cold potato in a mud- 
walled cabin; but he was every inch 
aman. I newee it “ of be- 
ings quite helpless—hopeless—appa- 
ae without a thought, or a de- 
sire, belonging to humanity or free 
agency left—till I saw the inmates.of 
a London “ workhouse.” I had. ra- 
ther have beheld as many wretches on 
the wheel, or at the gibbet—they had 
better have died, and ceased to be 
human, than lived, and ceased to be 
such. The creatures were emascula- 
ted—they had no life left—no sense of 
vice or virtue—no sense of suffering, 
beyond stripes—and those they would 
have returned thanks for. The men! 
—they were not men—they looked, 
and spoke, and moved, as though they 
had lost caste. Even the women were 
listless, and silent—they seemed to 
have lost their sex—the temper and 

rivilege of it—the only remnant of 
San feeling left seemed to be a de~ 
sire to ask alms—and even this was 
rebuked under the eye of a “‘ beadle.” 
And were these beings of the same 
species with ourselves !—by Heaven, 
the dog that followed me passed by 
without acknowledging them for such. 
The breeze—the breeze—the bonnie 

7 
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breeze! I never feel the breath of 
nature—for in towns there is no such 
thing left—winter or summer—blow- 
ing on my cheek, but I say—The ori- 
inal punishment put upon man for 
isobedience, was, that -he should 
cease to be an agriculturist, and be- 
eome a manufacturer ! 
And therefore it is—for one cause 
that I like Fishing—for that it is 
, 4M amusement to be enjoyed in the 
Open air—at some distance, at least, 
from tall. narrow, flat-roofed, smoke- 
dried, brick-built, edifices ;— more 
greatly, because it is an amusement 
hich may be solitary—you may en- 
joy it alone—or in the company of 
one friend—or two—as you please ;— 
and still more especially, because it is 
quiet—rather indolent—cheap—and 
within the command of a man, who 
— have a taste for seeing the sun 
the sky—though he cannot afford 
to a pack of hounds—and have a 
id mansion—or in good sooth 
even to keep a single horse—as times 
go—or maintain any house, or man- 
sion at all. 

For I am a qualified man; but I 
have no land—nor likelihood of any ; 
- it is robbery to go shouting upon 

grounds of those who have—kill- 

ing their game—when they can kill 

none of mine anywhere in return— 

without their permission ;—and Idon’t 

understand asking the freedom of a 

man’s preserve, any more than of his 

purse, unless I can offer, somewhere 

or other, the quid pro quo that ba- 

Tances the account between us. The 

fair, honourable, Game-law, is no- 

thing more than the compact, between 

a number of men who possess a parti- 

tular species of property, to possess 
certain rights or courtesies in that 

y, not individually, but in com- 

mon. It is convenient that I should 

change the scene for my diversion ; or 

‘ Dusiness calls me from home; and I 
wish to enjoy my sport on the ground 

where Iam. While I shoot upon the 

Jands of Z. in Shropshire, if Z. shoots 
over mine in Norfolk, the benefit is 
reciprocal ; but I have no lands—and 

‘therefore I will not shoot at all. And 
‘then for hunting—that is a sport that 
must be enjoyed in a mob—which 

‘alone, to me, constitutes an objection. 
‘You are associated with fifty people 
’ -nine of whom you hate: and, 
‘besides, I detest “ parties” in any 
‘shape—no dinner ought to exceed six 


‘ 





—and one does better still with four. 
And moreover, here, you must pose 
sess a valuable horse, and a booby 
servant—which many an honest gen. 
tleman cannot compass ; and, after all, 
you must follow in the train of some 
man of greater wealth and influence 
than yourself—a sort of people for 
whom I have no ill feeling, but a very 
due regard and respect—only it ig 
a business-like respect—we may be 
friends, but we cannot be intimates, 
The “ acquaintance” of such persons 
does not suit me. I have no title 
of equality in the castle; therefore 
though I don’t burn it down—or libel 
its proprietor—I desire to keep out of 
it. The lord is of too heavy metal for 
my friendship. I must choose my 
ground, or be run down by him; as 
a haggard lugger brandy boat does 
not care too much for the company of 
an Indiaman, or a five hundred ton 
steam packet. And, in the field, where 
the great man has his stud, and his 
hounds, and his array of servants,— 
and his house to back all—and still 
more, his pack of quasi dependants— 
that is; the people who are content ‘to 
bow and dine—I find no blame ‘for 
them—to support him—such a rogue 
is over powerful. He shines upon me 
too much; and I droop in the gor- 
geous blaze. But on the banks of a 
glorious river, where a long train de- 
stroys all chance of success ; among 
marshes, where one foot of a man is 
worth a horse’s all four; and where 
an active gamekeeper—or still more 
active rogue—a poacher, can walk 
away, and laugh, from all the force of 
thirty thousand acres, or three hun- 
dred thousand consols—there I am on 
free ground—and “ my name is Mac- 
Gregor!” Let the man of money come 
to the scratch—for fight or courtesy, 
he shall be welcome. 

** Ah, my lord! that ditch was too 
wide ! No harm, I hope ?—your hand, 
—TI’ll help your lordship out.” 

“I beg pardon—I’m very much 
indebted—Captain C——,—if I don’t 
inistake ?” 

* Lieutenant only, my lord—Lieu- 
tensnt—at your lordship’s service.” 

“TI beg pardon—Lieutenant ——, 
since you desire it.—Have you ta- 
ken anything this morning, may 1 
ask, Lieutenant C.?” 

** Just a brace, my lord—about four 

nds each—smal!—but it serves to 
pass thetime.--Liedown, Ponte!—Just 
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call your grayhounds in, my friend. 
Ha !—there comes another ‘ run.’” 

Here comes an invitation to the 

Contes which it | meme T= 

| of you—to decline—v: ite~ 
Ie bat which you welt e Selaby 
if you accepted. And people’s manors, 
and waters—through the. neighbour 
hood—are all open to you ; first, be- 
cause you are known not to desire the 

ission ; and, next, because, when 

u have it, it is seen that you make 
no use of it. 

Therefore, let a poor gentleman, 
I say, Fisu.—And then—about the 
manner of fishing—the places—and the 
fish to fish for ;—all which may be ma~ 
naged—very much to my simple plea~ 
sure and entertainment—without any 
of the fuss that people are apt to 
makeabout it:—I don’t object somuch 
to the fuss in itself perhaps ; but—so 
many people (like me) can’t afford it ; 
—and (unlike me) are ashamed to 

plainly out, and say so. 

I don’t fish for trout, myself; be- 
cause, in England—except in pre- 
served waters—(about which I'll say a 
word anon )—there is no trout-fishing 
that ever I could meet with. A 
few of half a pound or a pound a- 


piece may be got in various places ; 
and oecasionally, in many rivers, a 
very few very ones; but there 


are very few indeed—hardly worth 
ing after. In Scotland, you get 
trouts; but I can’t make it con- 
yenient to live there, And, in Ire- 
land, you have good salmon ; but if 
were whales, one could not live 
there—so that I give up trout-fishing, 

Then roach-fishing is ladies’ work. 
Piddling with little rogues of four 
ounces weight, and making great pla 
with a horse hair—I don’t Acme | 
I have read, in books, of salmon kill- 
ed with a si hair ; but I never be- 
lieved a word of it—and I would ad- 
vise may renee not to believe any of 
it neither, 

Then barbel run large, and are a 
bold-biting, dashing fish ; but—there 
are too many of them; and again— 
though one does not fish for the gain 
of the prey, yet it is a drawback on 

fancy—they are fit for nothing 
when you have them. The best thing 
a gentleman can do, who has taken a 
barbel of twelve pounds’ weight, is to 
take the hook out of his mouth, and 
ut him into the water again. But 
sides, the most killing mode of fish- 
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ing for them—sitting in a boat, with 
a dead line—] on the bottom—is 
dull, and I don’t it. 


Then and tench are pond:-fish ; 
and I don't like ing in @ 
though a finer flavoured fish than the 


— — hoa - fresh water. 
And perch—t are pictures 
to look at!—the ‘ gold "=the 

* yellow snapper” of the Carribee 
Seas—and even the gaudy “ parrot 
fish” —sink into shade beside them— 
yet, where they are numerous, they 
seldom (in a reach any consider-= 
able size. But Jack Fisnine is my 
favourite sport; and where they run 
large, a gentleman, I think, need de- 
sire no better. 

So now—out with you—before se~- 
ven o'clock, in a fine gray morning in: 
October. If there is a little fog hangs, 
upon the trees and hedges—as tho 
nature had not pulled her night- 
clothes off yet-—no matter. I like a f 
— if it is notina country ; wit 
good cultivation, and on a gravelly 
soil, fog never did anybody any harm, 
Those that talk about s and sore 
throats—let them go back to Bolt 
Court, Fleet Street. ’ 

: — - mire pn I Ao. _— 
¢i 8 rds are $ 
birds and hanraiieeds free com~ 
moners—unscared as yet by the traf 
fic of man, are all gaily and happily 
just awaking. ‘There is your en, 
as you pass it, full of linnets and 
hedge sparro lundering away like 
mat! there won't be one left two 
hours hence, when the sun is broadly 
up, and hinds and maid-servants are 
stirring. The horses, left out in the 
farm-yards all night, are stretching 
their heads over the gates, i 
the morning’s _—— from 
new-comer ; and the sheep stand look- 
ing very quietly at you through the 
gaps in the as you pass—with 
very thinking faces—as if consideri 
when the mist will clear away: 
it is on the move now—not in a brown 
or yellow “London” tint—but of « 
fine pure fleecy whiteness :—but the 
sunbeams are on the ridges of the 
hills, and on the tops of the tallest 
trees already; and in five -minutes 


they will be-u own head; 
and yon will then get ence up to 

ur middle only in the fog—with the 
ower part of your person veiled, and 
the upper part open and 
looking like the 8 —_ of Banqud up 
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to his knees in clouds, upon a platform 
at Drury Lane theatre. 


Then away with you—the first in’ 


the the earliest ploughman a 
trifle behind you !—as you pass your 
few hundred yards along the high 
road, no chimney smoking yet—un- 
less it is the baker’s ; and the white 
blinds and shutters still hanging out 
their signal of peace before every win- 
dow frame. Come! you are lightly 
equipped. One rod only; a single 
rod—and a single barrel—are always 
h for sport—and you don’t want 
ter. ba ea = 4 

one spare top, and your Ing-hoo 
with the ty A fairly filled 
kettle with bait, if you want live fish ; 
and there is no “ lock-man,” or weir- 


, likely tosupply you: but your 
baits tter, if you kill 
them first ;—roll well in bran, and 


they keep twelve hours without losing 
brightness. Then, your few sand~ 
wiches, and small flask of true Cog- 
niac—a fisher should have no appetite 
until he has taken enough to satisfy it 
—and away with you! across the 
common ; ion h the stubble-fields ; 
and keep the th well ; for the grass 
is wet, and there is no utility in get- 
ing wet feet while you can avoid it ; 
now—as you reach the rise—there 
the view of the stream breaks immedi- 
ately below you !—as smooth asa look- 
ing-glass yet—for the breeze is not up 
—and not a ripple upon its surface, but 
where perhaps some early-rising fish 
jumps at a crum ora ry j—but then 
they jump gently—as if afraid to dis- 
he rest—not with the lively dash- 
ing that you will take your last 
jotk with, when the rogue plunges 
about, impatient for a delayed supper 
—about five o'clock in the afternoon ! 
- So, now you reach the water !—there 
is not a soul within view—not a house 
within a 2 And cures Bee that 
large rat that just swims across 
the mm sae if coming hhetne after 
a night's debauch—to dispute the so- 
a the creation—as far as 
you can look over it—with you. 

He has been killing frogs, for the 
day’s maintenance, this ogre of the lake: 
open his hole, and you will find the 
carcases of some dozen in it: some 
half eaten, and others newly slain. 
The morning is just deliciously up 
—— enact are 7 ing, 

, upon the hedges and grass. 
The ‘ovely green of the pollards and 
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willow sparkles out whitely under the’ 
first ray of the sun ; and you just be. 
gin to feel that there will be warmth 
enough, towards the middle of the’ 
day, if you desire it. The distant 
hills are all clear now, with their dark 
wooded verdure. The weir below, in 
the bend of the stream, foams as beau- 
tifully as a natural cataract ; and the 
fall of water keeps a steady—monoto- 
nous—not unpleasing—sound, as it 
es on the ear. 

There is not an object in nature to 
me so beautiful and soothing as a still 
river, winding through a cultivated 
country, with hills—not mountains— 
they are not necessary—in the dis« 
tance. My associations of the sea are 
not pleasant. They are the recollec« 
tions of war—of toil—of hurry—nuis- 
ance—or convenience—perhaps dan- 
ger. Aship of war, with its mathema- 
tical arrangement—punctilious clean« 
ness—and tutored population ; or a dirs 
ty transport, with its accommodations 
and vile society. The whole has been 
offence—against the reason and senses; 
business—to say the least of it—which 
is the horrible part of existence, not 
the pleasurable. Now by a river, all 
my remembrances are of careless, shi« 
ning, happy days and hours. Fresh 
wholesome scents—a pleasant turf to 
walk—the walk itself a work of choice 
—of temptation from the beauty of 
everything round. Besides—as to the 
boasted view—the sea—humbug apart 
—I think the sea is the less pictu- 
resque. Taken as the sea—without ree 
ference to shore—and dependent of 
rock, or creek, or bay—certainly it is 
so. There is too much brightness—too 
much of one object:—the picture 
wants setting—the eye wants relief. 
A river running through a glorious 
landscape, is like a splendid mirror 
among the furniture of a room. Cover 
three sides of the room—the floor and 
ceiling—with looking-glass, (here you 
have the sea,) and the beauty of the 
decoration is at an end. I doubt if any 
description of objects can bear to be 
seen in too great masses. If you look 
at a whole boarding-school of girls at 
once, you often decide that there is no 
great handsomeness ;—you feel dissa« 
tisfied and disappointed ; where, taken 
one by one, you would find, perhaps, 
abundance to delight. 

But you have reached the_ river. 
Keep away from the water while you 
live :—for let a jack once get a glimpse 
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of you, and your chance (of him) is 
gone for this time. Put your rod to- 
aoe at a respectful distance! See 
that your rings stand even. Put up 
the bag and odd appointments care- 
fully ; every angler should be neat 
and careful. My father who—rest his 
soul !—was one of the best lever knew, 
used to say that it did not cost him 
twenty shillings a-year for tackle: I 
dare say he often thinks now of the 
many good days’ trolling we have had 

. A little lower down, there 
is a gap in the bank,—give your baits 
fresh water. Your reel,—is it carefully 
fitted, or does it tie? Your landing 
hook—lay it ready—there is no time 
to be fetching it when it is wanted. 
And now then—to bait—first deciding 
in what way you mean to fish. 

Now you may fish for jack in three 
ways:—that is to say, in three sound 
and sufficient ways ;—all good: and 
the only question is, which suis best 
the quality of your weather and your 
water. 

You may “ troll ;” and you know 
how this is done? Take your dead 
fish, and your long needle. Pass your 
gymp in at the fish’s mouth, and out 
again close under the tail. Take care 
that the double hook sits well on each 
side of his mouth—flat enough in— 
that you same get fast every second 
moment in the weeds. Take care, too, 
that your lead is hoary enough : that 
the stem of your hook is neither too 
long nor too short for the bait you put 
on. Sew up your fish’s mouth neatly 
with a couple of stitches. Put another 
stitch at the tail round your gymp, to 
keep him stretched, pt straight, and 
in good position. You must judge for 
twisting his tail round with thread, and 
cutting off his fins, or not, according to 
the clearness, or weediness, of the bot- 
tom you have to deal with. Trolling 
will do well where you have a deep 


water—a great deal of water—and a 


varying irregular bottom. It is indis- 
pensable when the weather is cold ; 
and a jack will lie skulking close to the 
bottom in a hole, and have your bait 
at his very nose, before he will conde- 
scend to touch it. Dip in—not with a 


ropa as if your gudgeon fell out of 


e moon—but gently—cautiously— 
as if you saw where two of the little 
globules that water, they say, is com- 

of, lay together, and wished to 


insinuate him slily between them. 


Then, perhaps, just as you reach the 
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bottom, you may feelthe least in the 
world “ chop !”—or as you draw your: 
bait back, a touch as if a bailiff—one 
of the genteeler sort—had laid his. 
hand upon it. Then let him go away 
at his leisure—be as still as a mouse 
—you have detected one ! 

. Or you may “ spin” if you please, 
instead of “ trolling ;” and, where you 
have a ver i more than six 
or eight feet deep—and a t ex~- 
tent,—so that the fish do a 
particular little spots, but rove abroad’ 
Mii assed towards mid-day—spin 
by all means—it is the most killing 
style of fishing in the world. Here, 
again, you use the dead bait, but not 
exactly as you do in trolling ; and, if 
the weather be warm, and the season 
early, if anything attracts jack—or a 
large trout—you seduce them this way. 
Put on two swivels atleast. Your bait 
—you must be taught to fix that upon 
the hook by an adept,—Newton could 
not give the figure of it on paper. Let 
your fish Ls pe rapidly, and as evenly as 
if it turned upon aspit put through: it 
—not swerving and wabbling from 
side to side as it passes through. the 
water. Throw twenty yards of line, 
or you do nothing. So!—from the 
bank here—right over, under theosiers, 
(or, as the Cockneys call them,’ the 
** Hosiers,”) on the other side! Now 
draw diagonally—half against, half 
across, the stream—towards you! See 
how it spins!—If there is a jack—a 
trout—a chub—within forty yards 
either side—if he has but as many eyes 
as a tailor’s needle—he cannot miss it. 
—See there! Three feet long he is! 
Did you see that spring? Strike now ! 
~——He has it!——Gone! by G—d! 

But both these manners of fishing 
are attended with a certain degree of 
exertion. It is hard work to do either 
of them well; and if you do them 
ever so easily, you cannot do either, 
and a » of e while—or om think of 
something else. ‘ No longer pipe,” 
it is, “ no longer dance,” as the devil 
said to Sandy M‘Laughlan ; and you 
must work cig Ma the cone stops 

—there you lie like a log upon the bot~ — 
tom, useless, or worse—getting “ fast,” 
and “ foul,” and the fiend knows what 
—to the tune of thirty yards of line, 
and a spinning gear that cuts you five 

shillings out of pocket, every experi- 

ment. You cannot lie down—if you 

“spin,” or ‘* troll,”—under an oak 

that hangs over the stream—where 
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the’ bank lies high, and the water 
runs hollow and rushy underneath— 
and think of the falseness of the world 
—and the uncertainty of a fisherman’s 
fate—or consider the question of the 
*¢ corn trade ”—or com an article 
on angling, and fish all the while ;— 
fish: perfectly, satisfactorily, beauti- 
fully—taking ‘no trouble, nor any 
thought—no thought in the world— 
no trouble at all! And if you want 
to do this, as you must want to do— 
for who but a dull rogue can bear to 
be out in the fields, and amid the 
chirping of the birds, and the hum- 
ming of the bees (a sound by the way 
for which I protest—and the man is 
alive, and will read this—and let him 
contradict it if he can—I knew a friend 
of mine once mistake the grunting of 
a sty of pigs Foe as you cannot 
be supposed to be in the middle of all 
the brightest, and fairest objects of 
the ereation, and yet be contented 
to go —s on—dipping in and 
out—groping the bottom of the river 
without an eye—for a whole day toge- 
ther, without attending for a moment 
to any of them—why, you must use 
the “ Live bait”—make a good gud- 
geon fish for you—while you look on 
and take the credit of his exertions— 
that’s the way! Now this is to me 
real style of fishing—when fish- 
~ ‘is worth ore a we is, when 
the water is just half bright, just gra 
—just the colour of a quaker girl's 
frock—and on a quiet, half frosty, 
uae. Nat should not be too 
bright—I would not give a pin to see 
fp bee at a depth below three feet. 
T do not like to see the fish before it 
bites. The uncertainty as to what is go« 
ing on—the anxiety—the gaming spi- 
rit of the _— is destroyed, when you 
see what chance you have too far be- 
fore-hand! I am convinced that the 
anxiety, the constant vigilance neces- 
sary to “feel the bite” in time, or see 
it on the float, is the great attraction. 
Your true angler, whose taste is pure, 
would not fish with a net—he catches 
too much, and his game is too easy 
certain. So he does not care for fish- 
ing where fish abound too much ; give 
him twenty jack a-day, and he would 
abjure the sport in a week ;—and fish- 
ing in a pond, or a preserve, is out of 
the question—he finds that the fish 
are caught already. So it is the most 
entire piece of noodledom that can be 
—the wondering, as apes 
do, how a man of active mind, or 
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strong animal or mental spirits, can 
be fond of such an “ inactive” diver< 
sion as Fishing. Why, Hazard is a 
more “inactive” diversion! Reading, 
writing, thinking, plotting the ruin of 
pre (or the ridicule of coxs 
combs) are all more quiet diversions! 
—because 2 man happens to posses¢ 
an active mind, it does not follow that 
he takes up the trade of a penny-post- 
man, or amuses himself with runnin 
up and down the stairs of his house, 
from the garret to the cellar—from 
morning til] night? Besides—activity! 
Happy is the man who can forget 
there is such a thing as activity! 
Happy is he who, with a scene of 
ce and wholesomeness all round 
im, can fix his eyes upon a bit of 
quill, or cork, as it dances.on the was 
ter, and for that moment,—and not by 
death,—escape from, forget the recol< 
lection of, “ activity,” and of the 
world! Forget that he is thirty-five 
years of age, and that, in a few years 
more, he will be forty-five. - That 
briefs seem hopeless, if he is a barris- 
ter; that the peace of Europe seems 
fixed, if he is a soldier. Forget that 
he is a bachelor, that he is well dis- 
posed to oe that he cannot afford 
to marry, and that he will soon be 
too old to marry. Forget that the 
better years of his life are lived, and 
that, if they were not, he does not see 
a great deal now worth living for. 
Forget that the friends of his boyhood 
have ceased to be friends, and that he 
has acquired the consciousness that 
friendship is a mistake—that conve- 
nience brings “‘intimacy;” but that it is 
dreaming to think of anything beyond! 
If he can forget that he thinks very 
ill of the world at large, and not:very 
well of himself ; that there is scarcely 
an act of his life upon which he can 
look back with much satisfaction, and 
but too many which he must contem- 


plate with unmingled horror and dis- — 


gust :—if he can forget that he has 
absurdities and vices, or forget that 
these are not wisdoms and virtues— 
forget fo suspect his own sense, his 
temper,—his very motive—forget that 
he is a man, and what a thing man 
is !—if he can forget all this—even al- 
though with it he does*forget “ ac- 
tivity,”—is he not most happy! And 
there are sights and sounds which 
lull the soul—for it is the soul that 
reposes when we so sleep !—to rest. 
A distant ring of bells, the low dash- 
ing of the waves upon a beach; the 
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rustling of wind through a forest— 
its wa as it ‘over a field 
of ri corn; or beyond all these 
—what say we to a speech in a Chan- 

suit, or an Exchequer cause ? 
Any sound or sight of unvarying same- 
ness, to which the mind attaches itself 
sufficiently to get rid of other objects, 
but yet which has not sufficient inte- 
rest of its own to continue to occupy or 
to excite us—these are the spells that 
bring us sleep. So,,if the gazing upon 
a float as it trembles in a light ripple 
upon the water, the watching intent- 
ly, rather than earnestly, with all ap- 
giimce of quietness and sweet air, and 
an absence of annoyance, can make a 
man “ forget !”—let those go on to 
think, who in their thought found 
hope or happiness; but let me so 
“forget” for ever. 

But—be as active as you will. It 
is to keep the mind active, that I would 
have the attention unemployed. That 
I may have leisure to think, let me be 
bound to think about nothing: but 
enjoy the delight of peace, and sit 
where no busy thing—save my own 

ts—can come near to offend 

me; and fancy that I have ravished 
fortune from ‘fate—for I never could 
tfancy that I shall do it ; and dream 

| I will dispose of my wealth—and 
-how bear my honours—and whom no- 
tice and assist—and whom cut and mal- 
treat—all points very difficult to settle. 
The only comfort is, when you are get- 
ting rich in that way, you may as well 
possess yourself of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds as ten—it makes no dif- 
ference. To think—or cease to think— 
leisure—the original blessing grant- 
ed to man—the Soon his sins deprived 
him of—is equally necessary. And 
therefore, I say again—‘ Fish with 
the live bait!” And with that, let us 

to action. 

Come! Select him. I don’t care 
what fish you take, so he be neither 

ch nor barbel—he may be roach, 

, or gudgeon—only whatever he 

is, let him weigh full an ounce. Of all 
baits, where your water isgrey orheavy, 
a roach is the most showy—he shines 
like chased silver. A dace has a more 
convenient shape for swallowing—or, 
more properly to speak, for being swal- 
lowed. And a prejudice does go, to- 
wards autumn, in favour of a gudgeon 
—a bait I don’t at all object to—but 
let him be large—no dabbling for fry 
that have no mouths—let him be as 
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thick at least in the shoulder as your 
middle finger.’ ~~ i 
Hook him in the mouth—and a 
single hook, let it be a good one, will 
do. There is another mode of bait~ 
ing; but it is cruel, and does not 
answer the purpose a jot better. Now 
plumb your depth, as nicely as if you 
were going to fish for roach! Gently 
—now measure exactly. Keep a foot 
from the bottom. And now—k 
back from the water. There has not 
been a boat up—not the least thing 
to disturb it! Where the rogue has 
been all night, you'll find him—he is 
not gone out to breakfast yet, in the 
morning. Now then; just over that 
weed—no! a little farther—at the 
corner where the wide ditch runs in. 
Steady! come on now. Is your rod 
eighteen feet? No throwing. Put your 
bait in as gently as a thief at a pub- 
lic dinner puts his hand into a high- 
sheriff’s pocket! So! he plays beau< 
tifully. Now comes the excitement. 
There is the communication—the bea- 


‘con—at top—but you cannot tell what 


is going on at the bottom. Don’t go 
yet—keep steady. It is early—they 


‘never stir rapidly so soon.—There! 


you have one—it’s gone—your float’! 
‘Do you see? Two feet under water 
at one plunge! Draw the line yourself 
off the reel for him. And now, away 
he goes—along the bottom—you see 
the red cork swimming away under 
water? Right across. Steadily. He 
carries the line still. Now he stops! 
Give him time. Let him gorge his 
bait, or you strike it out of his mouth. 
Stay a moment—now he moves again 
—now then is your time! He runs in. 
Draw your line in taught! Just feel his 
mouth. Now strike! Down he plunges 
—keep the top of yourrod up—By Hea- 


-ven, he isa good one! Take time ; give 


him line. Not so! Zounds! let him pull 
for it—pull for every inch. Never mind 
the reel. Wind round your left hand. 
Take it in. Steady! never lose his 
mouth a moment if you can help if. 
A slack line loses more fish than ever 
broke a tight one. So! now he comes 
a little easier. Gently with him. There 
he is at the top. Gad! he has got a 
head like a shark. Steady with him ! 
Wind up short. Draw him into the 
shallow of the ditch. That’s it. He’s 
fagged out. 'Take hold of the line. So 
—never mind the landing hook. Put 
zeae fingers into his eyes. So—throw 
im out—that’s a fair beginning! 








By Heaven, he is a fine one! Eleven 
s, if he is an ounce; and not 
thirty inches long. What a back the 
i has, and what a breadth—he is 
_as thick as he is long,—like Sir James 
Macintosh! Well, take off your hook, 
gymp and all, for he will never give 
up that, poor fellow, till he gives up 
the ghost. Into your bag net with bim. 
Tie the mouth tast—fix the plug well 
inte the ground, for the dog has got 
fight in him yet. Wash your hands 
now, for you have disturbed the water 
pretty well here—you must go farther 
up for the next. Put on a fresh hook 
and bait, and—try for another. 
In a true jack-water,—where there 
is not too much width, nor too cold 
weather, nor very irregular bottom, 
indeed there is nothing like the live- 
bait fishing—nothing like it in the 
_world! and the certain proof is the 
abhorrence in which a certain class of 
** severe trollers” hold it, and all who 
practise it. I recollect an old fool of 
this description, whom I met in a sub- 
scription-water once—a famous lake 
running in to the Ouse—and who died 
shortly after I joined, purely from 
the vexation that the success of my 
system gave him. He was a man this 
who made up his mind, that fish- 
ing was not an amusement, but an art. 
For twenty-five years, he had be- 
stowed no attention upon any earthly 
pursuit—in the way of diversion—(his 
.trade was that of an attorney)—but 
* trolling ;” and a_live-bait-fisher 
was a character, of which he seemed 
hardly to comprehend, although he 
_was forced to admit the fact—the na- 
tural existence ; and which he held 
in an abhorrence, which only wanted 
power to have carried him to the ex- 
tremities of the stake and the faggot. 
We quarrelled—as it were instinc- 
tively—as soon as we met; even be- 
fore he made the discovery, which en- 
titled me to his full abomination. The 
coarse, rugged appearance of my tackle, 
‘seemed to excite—it was doubtful whe- 
ther the most of scorn, or indignation, 
when set against the superiority of his 
own! He himself had never less than 
six rods in the house where we staid. 
His running lines were of the most 
expensive description which could be 
purchased—and he swore that they cost 
twice as much as they actually did. 
His swivels, and other metallic appen- 
dages, were com » not of iron or 


brass, but of gold, that “ they might 
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not rust in the water ;” and a fur 
which might bave captivated all 
fishes in river, added to aj 


which had pockets enough to put them 
all in, completed the potencies of hig 


equipment. 


Poor W—— !—the “‘ live-bait” fishe 
ing was his death. He had beens 
gling against it for about two years 
when I first saw him ; and I Ne» 
ver forget the hideous attempt ata’ 
smile with which he received the inti» 
mation that I was a professor of the 
system. He had tried every human 
means, short of violence, to drive the 
new-light fishers from the water. First, 
he declared it was ‘‘ unfair fishing” 
—but then the offenders left him 
to take his remedy. Then he assured 
them that “‘ nothing was to be caught 
by it ;” but the “ full net” was an an- 
swer to this argument ; and, besides— 
“if such were the case, he could have 
no occasion to complain.” His glori 
were those of peelings On one day,— 
the fact was chronicled at the fishing- 
house—he had occupied thirteen hours 
in fishing only eighty yards of water, 
and not had a run; and the exertion 
had brought on a fit of the rheumatism. 
I heard him relate the whole fact; it 
confined him to his bed afterwards for 
three weeks. 

The labour of thirty years, too, ap- 
plied to that and no other human pur- 
suit, had rendered W. . in fact, not 
merely a really expert fisher—but ra- 
ther a lunatic upon all matters connect- 
ed with his supposed science ;—that is 
to say, he had illuminations upon it 
beyond the rest of the world, which in- 
different persons set down, not so much 
for revelation as for madness. Every 
fish in the river he fancied fully that 
he knew, and believed the greater por- 
tion of them to be his own natural 
property. Passing down the march, I 
saw him stop a man who had just 
hooked a fish and lost it. He examined 
the bait with great gravity, and “knew 
the fish that had absconded perfectly !” 
“‘ It was a fish of about eight an 
he could see clearly, by ‘ the gashes in 
the bait ;” always lay just at “ that 
stile,” but “ never would gorge.” He 
had “ had hold of him himself above a 
hundred times !”—About half an hour 
afterwards, seeing him coming down 
the field, towards me, I cut some most 
immense wounds on a dead dace, and 
flung it on the grass—as one which I 
had just taken off my hook—which a 
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jack had bitten at and destroyed. 
W—— came u 
one that I had had a run with?” He 
knew the fish perfectly! Where had 
I got him ?—By that weed? Just the 
ce! It was the very fish that had bro- 

en him two days before. He weighed 
twenty-five pounds, if he weighed an 
dunce! I suggested a doubt whether 
the offender had been so large ; he as- 
sured me “ it was so,”—and offered to 
bet money on the point, and to decide 
it by his own oath ! Nothing marked 
a fish like the bite of a jack! It was 
impossible for a man who knew any- 
thing of fishing to be deceived! In 
the course of the day, I told W—— 
what was the fact—but I was sorry for 
it afterwards. I had taken that day 
already four fish to his one—and his 
heart before been broken by the 
success of the live-baiters. The last 
hair breaks the back of the camel: the 
next time I went into Bedfordshire, I 
was startled to see his fur-cap on the 
head of the potboy.—W—— was dead! 

But, enough of grief—we must re- 
turn to our subject. 

Noon is passed. You have swallow- 
ed your one mouthful of real Westpha- 
lia, and your two dye of kirche was- 
ser. You have filled your creel fairly 
—not too heavily. Three good fish. 
You get a small one or two perhaps ? 
If you can get the hook out of their 
mouths without mischief, put —— 
again. Never carry away a jack under 
three pounds, if you can help it—he 
will grow larger if you leave him ; and 
you will only be ashamed to be seen 
with him if you take him home. 

‘ Noon has passed, and you have 
taken your slight refreshment! The 
m is gone ; and your sport is 
teasonable—you do not complain. You 
have lotisiged, away the sun-set, lying 
br the bank, with your line still 
P ying. Youexpect nothing so late: 
ut the scene—on land and water— 
above and below—on earth and in the 
heavens—is changing—and you mark 


its progress. 

The cattle are ceasing to feed, and 
lying down to digest, at leisure, the 
ee y | of the day. The deep-red 
rays of the setting sun throw a purple 
light upon the dashing waters of the 
weir. The crows are gathering in 
flights towards the weeds in the dis- 
tance. The cottager, at the lock- 
house, stands at the door of his hut— 
his labour is done. The turned-out 


p-—“ Was that bait 
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asses and ponies are picking up what 
they can find along the thes and 


banks—their time to feed comes only 
when their luckier brethren lie down, 
after the pasture of the day ;—but the 
seem content—poor wretches—thougl 
the collar and the carts must be their 
fate again to-morrow. Along the gra- 
velled towing path of the barge river, 
—though the evening be fresh—it 
shows warm and tranquil yet in the 
last sun-beam; and a few peasants 
are moving homewards from the labour 
of the harvest. The girls are ragged 
—and perhaps hungry—yet they come 
singing along as gaily as if they lived 
in Grosvenor Square—perhaps at heart 
more gaily. Youth! oh youth! For’ 
thee there is no pain—no suffering. 
They don’t sing such songs as Isaac’ 
Walton used to hear from his milk- 
maids ; but there is no sin—if there be 
some rudeness—in their style. There 
issome freshness—and handsomeness 
Perera here and there, bined 
that sunburnt aspect and ragged a 
parel—though beauty be a thing if 
cultivation, it springs wild sometimes 
—but the flowers are scarce. 

‘* Well, lasses! work over for to- 
night, Eh?—What have I caught? 
Oh, very little. I lie here for idle- 
ness more than fish—to waste my time, 
and listen to your singing.— And 
where are you going ?”—‘* Home !” 
** And where is that ?—Across at thesé 
huts down the lane that runs below 
to the well?—And then to meet 
= sweethearts ?—That you are not 

nd to tell ?>—Well! take this away 
with you.—Oh, you are welcome.— 
And you see I am tured—TI ask 
nothing in return !” 

How much does all we possess or 
wish for depend on situation! Those 
five shillings now will make those five 
girls happier than a present of an hun- 
dred pounds would make me. ‘Their 
song rises the cheerfuller, I think, as 
they go off. They will be delighted 
that they took the field instead of the 
road-path home ; they will call this a 
day of good fortune ; and I am the 
price of not quite a delectable bottle of 
the trash they call Port wine, the poor- 
er 


But evening closes. There is no usé 
in fishing ; and we must eer up, for 
we have two miles to , and the 
dews are falling ery So—leave the 
spear screwed into the first joint of 
your rod, and let it protrude about six 
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inches through the top of your bag,— 
all the people we meet in an evening 
walk are not peasant girls. Unhappi- 
ly, there are such things as knaves in 
the world ; and your boatmen upon 
these rivers, when they number four 
or five to one, have but a scant repu- 
tation. Now then, your creel—Come ! 
—well slung at your back—Yourreels, 
‘and tackle, put into the net, and carry 
them in your left hand. The rod now 
—it is not so heavy as a cavalry sword 
—under the right arm. Come! the 
whole weight—your fish and all— 
what is it ?>—~ Fifty Raw Not so 
much—and you would not be pestered 
with a servant to carry that? If you 
can’t jump fifteen feet with it at a run- 
ning jump—never fish, or enter a field 
again ; but ‘take a lodging in Milk~ 
street or Bell-alley. 
. Then all is ready? Leave nothing 
behind. Away—and walk under it 
with every step three feet, and sprin 
enough to make six of it! Steady! 
Take care, friend Roger. That excel- 
lent bull seems to look with an unfa~ 
vourable eye upon us. We will not 
dispute the right of way with him. 
Let us take the path along the river 
home. What a glorious scene is this! 
The wind has sunk altogether. There 
is not a curl on the water—not a leaf 
stirs—to mar the general tranquillity. 
Night draws in now. It is cool—not 
to a body in health—to such an one 
that ak is as refreshing as the 
scene is to the mind—but an excellent, 
a delicious pungency of temperature. 
In the whole sky now, there is not 
one cloud! The dark line of the fo- 
rest in the distance shows against a 
clearness as of the wave of a tropic 
ocean ; while the eye lingers below 
with pleasure amid the dense mass of 
calm and sober green. _ It is there lies 
the domain of a rich and lordly own- 
er! That dark wood forms the boun~ 
. daries of his pleasure grounds ; and, as 
my path winds, we catch the mansion 
through the nearer trees. A few lights 
—as h fearful to intrude so ear- 
ly—tremble among its numerous win~ 
ows: it seems—lI envy its possessors 
there—it seems a dwelling—where the 
owner may shut out the world! The 
curious, the impertinent, can reach 
not within a mile of his privacy. His 
eye—turn which way it will—meets 


objects only to approve ; for all he sees 
has been pei iy Py and by 
his bidding. He should be honest who 
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commands a land like this ; for he hag 
the fair side—the honest side of nas 
ture always before him. ssi 
not reach him. Insolence remembers 
interest his brother, and bows and 
smooths the brow when he appeats, 
With the mean, dirty passions that 
our first ambition—the desire of wealth 
—excites, he has no familiarity. He 
sees happiness ; for he has the power 
(without loss or pain) of making those 
around him happy. His jest commands 
a smile—perhaps not merely the smile 
of baseness. If he be weak, it is a bless. 
ing that his lot has given him all out. 
ward aids ; and, though he be strong 
as Hercules, it is still something, if 
Fortune has smoothed the ground 
where strong men trip before him! 
Well! I hate him not—though he is 
happy !—happy, because he can minis. 
ter happiness—pleasure—though he 
himself care not for it—to those whom 
he loves. Happy, because the mistress 
he would padip-sthe child he would 
love and protect—all that humanity 
from mortal aid can receive, he has 
power to bestow !—happy, because al« 
though he himself could forego gratifi- 
cation without much repining—could 
bear to be worse lodged—more plainly 
fed—clad in more homely raiment— 
he would not like that his wife or 
daughter should be so? He és happy. 
Not happier than the girls I gave five 
shillings to just now—but happier than 
Iam. Itis no matter. On the moss 
that my foot now presses, that foot is 
as free as hisshould be. In the charge 
which should bear us both to glory or 
destruction, his rank could give no 
right of precedence. Less than he is 
to me—the simple fisher, whom, with 
his rods and creel at his back, he 
watches threading the path along the 
river that winds through his broad 
domain—even that fisher’ cannot be 
tohim. Farewell, my Lord A.! If 
there be some repining in my heart, 
there is no envy. And,there is no re- 
ining—there is no sorrow—a scene 
ike this soothes me into good tem~ 
per with myself and with the world! 
It is quite dusk now—and twilight 
fades apace! I have seen this day 
through from its dawn to its de- 
parture. The water now is a dark 


pool: and objects in the distance are 

tinged with the black hue of night. 

The last reflection of the setting sun 

has left its golden lustre on the distant 

clouds of the west ; and at the same 
1 
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‘moment, thetwo lights have met—you 
ie then together—the harvest wlan 
rises in the east, in broad, eee | 

By the footpath, and across the park, 
we see the bend of the river. But 
we must heed our steps now ; for this 
uncertain light deceives the eye more 
than darkness. This portion of the 


goun’s is occupied as pasture ; and. 
e 


sheep-bell ever and anon tinkles 
sharply, as its bearer starts up at our 
approach ; while the oxen look like 
great stones—or masses of shapeless 
matter—as they lie heavily about in 
the dark and in the distance. I have 
watched the day depart—seen it die— 
die even as man shall die—to live again 
—but it seemed that all shouldliedown 
and be hushed along with it! All 
shall be hushed—all silent. Sleep is 
but temporary death. As the sun has 
ceased his course, we shall cease ours ; 
with him again we will resume it. 
So farewell to the water for this night. 
Gentlemen in the basket, lie quiet, if 
you please. Cross we now to the east- 
ward, as the moon is gathering new 
power in front to light us on. The 
chirp of the grasshopper is the only 
sound heard now ; unless perhaps the 
heavy flapping of the grey owl's wing, 
as he sweeps heavily across your path, 
pursuing his prey. How calmly has 
this day, with all its life and bright- 
ness, glided away ! It is gone—with- 
out violence—without pain—it seemed 
most beautiful even in the moment of 
its parting. And what remains? A 
repose which seems as if the night 
prepared us for the silence of the tomb. 
A scene so lonely, yet so mild and pla- 
cid, that it seems as if even that si- 
lence and that loneliness could not 
be terrible. 

The clock strikes eight as you reach 
your village Inn. This morning you 
were the only guest; perhaps a new 
hunter may have arrived; and you 
May take your chance, if you please, of 
acompanion at dinner, and for two 
hours before you go to bed. Try him 
—if you like his first salutation. I 
am a great physiognomist myself— 
and, though the odds are against you 
—yet—I have found a clever, intelli- 
gent man at an inn, on the road-—and 
even in a stage-coach, before now. 

What, there is nobody? Well! 
then you must carve half-an-hour’s 
pastime for yourself. There is a book 
or two lying about. The “ Complete 


Farrier,” and * The Whole Daty of 
Vor. XKE. 
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Man ;” and an Almanack for the Yéar 
1797? Or you may put your tackle 
in wre coat * tacks ? But 

ou have ough of “ tackle” per~ 
haps, already, for one day? Why, then 
—stir the wood fire into a blaze—if not 
for warmth, for cheerfulness ; make 
as bold an attempt as you can, on the 
long wick of the candle, with that crip~ 
pled pair of snuffers ; and, in despite 
of their old-world dressing of ricket- 
ty black wooden frames, and cracked 
yer —e with the eye of a cri- 
tic, those old tesque engravin 
from the Dutch “aa Flemish neste, 
that hang all awry—and each awry a 
different way—round the walls of 
your room. 

Here you have Human Nature—as 
it is—not as asses tell you it “ought 
to be.” —History—the real history of 
Holland and Belgium in the 15th and 
16th centuries!—the people of those 
countries as they lived and breathed— 
not as some puppy may think fit to 
fancy them—the people—men and 
women — themselves — their houses, 
gardens, halls—their villas — their 
churches—and their markets—their 
feasts, their weddings, taverns, fights, 
dogs, horses, fashions, arms, and 
household goods—painted—not in the 

and style—not “ improved ;”—but 

umbly painted—painted in close, 
miraculous resemblance, by Terburg, 
Miers, Ostade, Teniers, Berghem, 
Wouvermans, or Jan Steen. 

Room for the worthies—and for the 
divinities—of ancient Greece and 
Rome! Room for “ the Death of Cato” 
—for “ the Judgment of Brutus”—for 
*< the Rape of Lucretia”—for “ Achil- 
les’ Wrath”—for ‘‘ Hector’s last Fare- 
well to Andromache”—and ‘ Priam 
Pleading for the Body of his Son.” 
Room for all these—and ail the other 
paintings of “ History,” done with 
twelve pounds of colour, upon canvass 
eight feet by five! —‘‘History” of things 
which never were in being—which 
the “historian” never knew, more than 
the tailor knows the god Mercury, who 
fits wings to Mr Ducrow’s feet, when 
he rides three horses at once, in “‘ that 
character,” round the ring, at Ast-~ 
ley’s!—Room for them all—in thenext 
“Institution.” There will be those, 
no doubt, go there who desire to have 
their “‘ imaginations enlarged,” and 
their “tastes directed !” who sicken— 
and make everybo'ly else sick—about 
the grace of a ‘* Belvidere Apollo ;” and 
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are quite shocking upon the propor- 
Soak ok. ** Medicean Venus ;” and 
pine away for the sweet no-meaning- 
ness those enchanting “Grecian 
countenances,” which we see upon can- 
Vass, or in stone sometimes, but which 
nobody dreams of seeing anywhere 
else. But, for me—who ama man of 
pan appetites and comprehensions— 
the flesh and blood world in 
which I live, though it does lack “ ele- 
vation,”—(an estate, which heaven 
i nt to those loftier spirits 
who would fain hold their course above 
it;)—why, I, who hold one Venus 
of flesh and blood worth a whole sta- 
tuary’s shop full of marble, and love 
to fix my thoughts upon the things of 
this aia with all their vanity, and 
all their littleness—let me have in my 
cabinet one single household paws 
of Ostade, or Mieris, or one hawking or 
hunting party, by the king of field 
and forest parties, Wouvermans—such 
a picture as can live, and interest, 
even in the dirty discoloured copper- 
plate that stands before me ! 

Here is a picture, now,—that one 
would swear the painter of must have 
lived his whole life out in the open 
air!—and thought a horse and a fal- 
con—adding, perhaps, a flask and a 
woman—the only objects in nature 
that an artist et to paint, or a gen- 

to live for! The subject is a 

Horse Fair. Talk of “inferior pur- 
suits !”—why, a savage would look at 
this picture with delight. An Abipone 
—a South American Indian—would 
ze upon it for hours. My groom 
(it had one) can appreciate it. He 
not see all the merit—but he sees 
merit enough. What a roan horse 
is that—what bone and sinew—that 
plunges and lashes out with the pea- 
sant who is riding him, while another 
boor, with a long whip behind, teases 
him into making the exhibition of his 
powers! How planted the rogue seems 
to stand upon his fore legs, as he lashes 
out at the offender! How obviously 
all his weight is borne up, and sus- 
tained by the muscles of the shoulder ! 
How the eye next to the spectator 
leers backward, in the direction that 
the whipping comes from—as showing 
that he knows what is going on, and 
is prepared to requite the offender, if 
he get an epeertning ! What a horse 
is that—within his compass! Not 
mauch polish—no peculiar speed ; but 
native, unwasted strength. What 
would not a soldier pay for him, who 
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wanted a horse—not for the 
—but for a hard day’s march ing 
wooded or heavy country? Very dif. 
ferent, if you mark, from the next 
figure, the prancing pipes, that the 
cavalier who backs him has checked 
at full speed, and thrown almost 
right upon his haunches!. Both are 
beautiful; both powerful ; but the 
first is the horse fresh and unbroken; 
the last, the same subject taught and 
civilized. Next, we have two com- 
panions, tied together, but distin. 
guished, by the platting of their manes 
and tails, to be for present sale. They 
are, a bay strong enough almost for 
draught ; and a grey, of lighter mould, 
but less fit for the chase than for 
the war-saddle. Then comes me the 
cavalier upon the gallant white steed 
—(an object which Wouvermans sel- 
dom, if ever, omitted)—who has 
journeyed for business or plea- 
sure to “ the Fair ;” and carries his 
lady—as befitted the custom of the 
time—upon a “ pillion” behind him! 
And then the groups on foot! The 
gentleman richly clothed and armed— 
with the lady in the blue silk robe, 
and small velvet cap and feather by 
his side—making their way quietly, as 
spectators of the scene, through the 
crowd ; and, evidently known upon 
the spot—the throng gives way to them. 
And then the gipsies, with their 
child in a low cart, drawn by a goat! 
The bulky, half-yeoman, half-mili- 
tery-looking personage, mounted on 
the dun horse, and clad in a scarlet 
jacket, with brown slouching beaver 
hat, and couteau de chasse, and hunt- 
ing-horn slung at his side—whodrinks 
lustily from a big-bellied bottle, hand- 
ed to him by a rogue in a night-cap, 
at the entrance of one of the tents! 
The group of urchins playing at sol- 
diers—and the lacquey letting hi 
horse drivk at a brook, while one of 
the little ragged varlets officiously 
rforms some office of shortening or 
engthening his stirrup! And all this 
scene of bustle and activity, laid upon 
a rich glorious plain, with moderate 
hills, and picturesque dwellings, in 
the distance,—the land cultivated, 
but not to the highest pitch,—with 
something of the freshness of natural 
condition still about it. And the sky 
—that of a spring-day—the day of an 
English spring,—sunny, but mixed 
with clouds—as one would wish the 
sky of life to be,—now dull,—now 
stormy,—but ever with some ray of 
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happiness beamin through, or peep- 
ing out between ! ike is there 
that would not hold it a day in his 
life, to behold the reality of such a 
seene—to fall in with such 2a party! 
There are regions where the chance 


may happen. Let him travel through 
Spain, and he shall find it still. But 
Flanders has been too rich, and has 
become too well informed, to have any 
rudeness left,—and what is romance 
without rudeness? Romance! alas, 
we have; but as we threaten to civi- 
lize Turkey, the last tenure of ro- 
mance upon this earth is gone. 

Paul Potter stands next to Wouver- 
mans as a painter of animals and 
out-door Nature; but he has not a 
tithe of the latter’s fancy ; and the 
fancy that ne has, is not of the same 
chivalrous character. Yet he is ad- 
mirable—most admirable! The pic- 
tare now before me—‘‘ Sportsmen at 
an Inn-door’—How differently he 
has treated that subject from the way 
in which Wouvermans would have 
treated it; and yet how exquisite all 
that he has presented is! ‘The rug- 
ged, pe ge crooked-limbed ponies, 
upon which the sportsmen are mount- 
alow excellent they are—and yet 
how totally unlike the hoot of Wou- 
vermans! The old man, too, who 
sits at the inn-door, upon the bench, 
wiping his bread, has a decency and 
sobriety—the aspect of an honest la- 
bouring peasant, about him—very dif- 
ferent from the rakehelly rogues and 
gipsies which Wouvermans delights 
in. And the two dogs who are smell- 
ing each other! the erect prick-ear- 
edness of the larger one, who stands 
up to the stranger, as if disposed for 
battle in case of need: and the wag- 
ging of the tail of the smaller, who 
seems to feel that congratulation will 
answer his purpose better than worry- 
ing! The colour is wanting to give 
these pictures their fair proportion of 
effect ; but even these black shadows 
revive the impressions produced by 
the originals, which he who has once 
seen them will not soon forget. 

Teniers, Ostade, and Jan Steen, are 
painters of out-door life occasionally, 

the “ Interiors” were their 
favourite subjects ; but one a of 
either of these masters would give a 
spectator employment foraday. You 
can no more hurry over a picture of 
Teniers than you can hurry over the 
descriptions in Don Quixote. It iw 
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now not merel a fine picture ta 
curacy—of other times? you look 


on for hours, and ‘still find’ new cir. 
cumstances for admiration in the ex- 
quisiteness of the painting, and the 
interest of the subject pourtrayed. 
Here is one before us of which copies 
I believe, have been circulated all 
over the world! It can never be seen 
except in the original, because the 
colouring is magic ; but there is skill 
in the expression of the countenance 
of the female figure, and in the are 
rangement of the inanimate objects ;— 
it is the famous subject of “ The Wo- 
man Paring Turnips.” This is almost 
a picture of “ still life ;” for there is 
but one figure in the fore- d— 
the old lady to whom the public-house 
(the locus in quo) seems to belong. A 
few boors are seen hovering round a 
fire in the back ground: but they 
hardly become distinct objects in the 
picture. But the movables—and 

cially the provisions (on which the 
artist appears to have bestowed par- 
ticular care)—they seem to exist in 
reality upon the canvass! The two 
cut cheeses, which are standing one 
upon another—no creature that has 
seen, can ever again get rid of the 
thought of. It seems impossible to 
believe that the one which has been 
cut unevenly is a painting upon a flat 
surface! Then there is a brass cal- 


dron—an object of which all the paint-' 


ers of this schoo!, and particularly 


Gerard Dow, are extremely fond—in-' 


to which you not only see clearly— 
down to the bottom—but can discern 
— scratch which it has received in 
the re 
the flask half full of oil—the barrow 


loaded with cabbage, (which it is’ im-’ 
thered ' 


possible not to see are fresh 


from the garden)—the dish of grapés, 


and the joint stool, with the dog' 


standing by the side of it—are all ad- 
mirable ! 


—the old womhn ; who sits, crouched 


upon a low stool, paring the turnips,’ 


which, as she completes them, s 
puts into a red earthen dish. One sees 
at a glance that the lady is mis- 
tress of the house: is a decericy 
of age—a cleanliness, about her—an 
aspect, as though there were a “‘trade” 
wherewith to keep fire, and * the 
which cannot be mistaken. 


To judge from the leisurely course in’ 


peated process of scouring! Then’ 


But all sink into shade 
before the living feature of the piece’ 


» 
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which she , it should be yet 
early in the forenoon—some two hours 
before dinner, t she does not 
seem to be a lady would like to 
be hurried if the case were more press- 
ing. ‘There is respectability, mixed 
with an air rather of retirement, 
about her manner, too, which, without 
amounting quite to sourness, shows 
that he must speak gently who would 
receive a civil answer. However, like 
a prudent housewife, she appears to 
have withdrawn herself from the fire- 
place, round which the group of boors 
are indulging—perhaps, in irregular 
conversation—over their schnaps and 
tobacco, and to have betaken herself 
toa distant and convenient spot, where 
she may, undisturbed, pursue her culi- 
nary operations. The whole of this 
woman's figure and expression is ad- 
mirable! The deep interest with 
which she pursues her employment— 
Euclid solving the most difficult of his 
problems could not exhibit more gra- 
vity, nor perhapstake more pains, than 
she does, to cut the rind of every tur- 
nip smooth and even! And the tur- 
nipsthemselves—with their whiteness, 
and their angular edges all over, where 
the knife has gone aeunt, taking off 
every separate strip o —seem to 
lie in the dish with Aram - avail- 
ableness and reality, as those which 
are now in the pot, and in a few mi- 
nutes shall be taken out, boiled, for 
your dinner ! 

Bat we must leave Teniers—and Os- 
tade—though he is here before us, in 
the guise of a Dutch wedding, in “‘ The 

Interior of an Inn :” with supper upon 
the table—or, more properly speak- 
ing, with the rude, yet ample, dessert ; 
+ wth the wine, and the fruits, and 
the cheeses, and the long-necked 
glasses and bottles, and the foaming 
black jacks, all shine out in the glory 
of disorder! and the fat hostess bustles 
to and fro, and the elder swains are 
telling strange stories, and the younger 
ones pinching the cheeksof their lasses, 
and the frows, above tlrirty, are all at 
cards, with just enough of good liquor 
gone by to already apparently put all 
jes at their ease. And again, we 
ave the same artist too, where, as I 
think, he is still greater—ijn the quiet- 
ness of *‘ The Inside of a Peasant’s 
Cottage,” at evening—when the day’s 
work is done—and the labourer rests 
from his toil—and ever still with meat 
and drink upon the table—for Ostade 
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could no, wore do without those mats. 
ters in his pictures than he could in 
his person. ; 

What golden illustrations might not 
Washington Irving, and, still better, 
Sir Walter Scott, with his antiquarian 
lore, write of these Dutch and Flem- 
ish pictures! Here is a cottage—such 
as, in our fancy’s dream, we should 
say every peasant ought to have! 
There is the owner,—seated near the 
window, at his little round clean ta- 
ble. The clean napkin spread half 
oyer it, is encumbered with a large 
loaf—not too brown; and a sound 
cheese, and a jug of ale, in which—to 
judge from the appearance of what 
creams in the half-emptied glass—the 
malt has not been forgotten, Lower 
in the fore-ground stands a low stool, 
with a boy sitting at a still lower by 
it, and eating out of a basin ; whilea 
dog looks up attentively—though not 
as if he were starved—for the chance 
of an eleemosynary mouthful. The 
figure of the ungartered, shapeless. 
hatted peasant, who sits at the table, 
is exquisite! There is a repose about 
it, as though the day’s work were 
over, and the labourer—though not 
fatigued—meant not to stir from that 
bench, unless perhaps, to the fireside, 
till he went to bed. The woman, tuo, 
in the low chair opposite, who pets 
the imp of a child in her lap, and 
shows it a little doll—with the leaping 
of the creature at the toy, and the 
jerk of the mother’s knee—and the 
grotesque contortion, meant fora smile, 
on the father’s face, auguring good 
humour, though strange and unearth- 
ly—all these are gems! And then the 
calm, yet rich light of a summer af- 
ternoon pouring through the latticed 
window near which the group are 
sitting !—and the reality of the whole 
scene !—-The peasants are not ladies 
and gentlemen, with curled hair and 
Grecian faces !—smart clothes peculi- 
arly cut, and the demeanour of dancing- 
masters, and lady’s maids, or show 
footmen ; but they look like beings of 
this earth, and of common usage.— 
Strangers as we are to the fact, we do 
believe the picture to be like the thing 
it purports to represent! There is no 
dandification about it, no cockneyism, 
et combien vaut seulement cela! 

But we must leave the dinners of 
canvass, however well painted ; for our 
own dinner must be looked to, afid it 
should be pretty nearly ready. We 
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have no.chance of very choice cookery 
here; but—the landlady is used to 
fishermen—she will dress one of your 
jack. ‘There is a flitch of corn-fed 
bacon in the chimney, eggs by the 
dozen in the stable, a dozen mutton 
chops in the pantry, with fine fresh 
butter, a Cheshire c , good breail, 
and excellent ale in the cellar. The 
landlady’s daughter has lemous, and 
knows how to concoct a little good 
punch, For cream, the house is fa- 
mous: then tea comes, warranted 
from London ; and there is a store of 

ples, pears, and walnuts in the loft. 
pall hours in active exercise and 
in fresh air, with scarce so many 
mouthfuls of food or drink to bear 
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him ‘out, a man should cone home 
with an appetite to make homely food. 
digestible: And for a bed; Mrs —— 
will tell you, that cleaner, better-air-. 
ed, or softer, the king scarcely lies on. 
in his own palace. You dine, One 
hour’s chat, and punch—tales of the 
sport of to-day, plans for what shall 
be done prams 4 Then quali 
your cup of strong n with a 
of cogniac. To bed. And a sound 
sleep—once more to awake at sun-rise 
—awaits the wearied angler. May we 
none of us ever enjoy a repose less 
cheerful—never pass a day to the acts 
or feelings of which we can look back 
with less reproach ! 

Titus. 
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THERE are some worthy people 
enough, and, to our knowledge, no 
small ones in their own estimate of 
this world’s dignities, who are afraid of 
an apple-dumpling ! They either ven- 
ture not upon it at all, or else uneasily 
smuggle it under the politer alias. of 
an “ apple-pudding.” There be others 
who will drink any wash—be its 
name rap it will ;—sauterne, swizzle, 
imperial, ginger-pop, soda-water, or 
lemonade ; and seateive and except 
*‘ at the Finish”) dare as soon be hang- 
ed as be thought capable of wishing 
for a horn of ale. Now we, Christo- 
pher North, eschew such people. They 
are only “ Tritons among the min- 
nows.” What care we for the ghost 
of Beau Brummel ? Be it known, that 
we “have made our malt and brewed 
our drink” these eight-and-twenty 
years; and go where we would, from 
the peer to the cotter, has “ good ale” 
ever been held in esteem by all who 
were great enough, or little enough, or 
wise enough, to think for themselves. 

We will not have ale run down, 
excepting in the way it ought. Shall 
any man dare to tell us, that strong 
beer is only good at Henrietta Street, 
Covent-Garden, at three in the morn- 
ing? To be sure it may hold true 
in the kingdom of Cockayne, the na- 
tives of which have not yet learnt 
the civilised arts either of brewing or 
baking—but what are Cockneys in 


the balance? Your “ ale-washed 
wits” have been no contemptible 
ones. The Swan of Avon himself was 
an ale-drinker, or else he is belied 
—(how else, indeed, should he have 
thought of making two holes in the 
ale-wife’s red petticoat, and peepi 
through, as a type of Bardolph’s face? 
Then there is Bishop Corbet, with his 


** Back and sides go bare ;” 
And Burns with his 
“ Guid ale comes, an” guid ale goes.” 


Nay, some of the very best articles in 
this our Magazine—we shall never go 
about to deny it—have been written 
under the inspiration of ‘‘ the barley 
bree.” There was the Glance over 
Selby’s Ornithology, the other. day, 
finished over the fifth bottle of Giles’s 
Particular, at half past four in the 
morning ; and, longer back, the By- 
ronian Poem of Drouthiness concocted, 
written, and corrected, by our own 
hand, over a flagon of the best-con- 
ditioned Mild March we ever brewed. 
At this very moment, ae wan in our 
hands a glass, with something in 
it which, for a moment tarbid, ‘has, 
in the next, become brighter than the 
clearest amber ;—the sparkling belle, 
——— it w as us and the 

ight, still crowd. to the top, congre- 
anaes the white cream that floats 
there, like tiny starlets forming ano- 
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ther ong aa mouth waters. 


- When we first sat down to review. 


this book, we etermined in our 
own mind Syn 9 because it does 
not ha exactly to contain some- 
thing that we wanted it to contain. 
Then we changed our mind, und de- 
termined to praise it, because we like 
mild ale, and furthermore, thought a 
mild article would suit us better this 
month. After all, we believe we shall 
do neither the one nor the other. We 
have got a sort of whim to try that 
original method of writing which has 
done such great things for the Edin- 
burgh Review, and which has been 
christened by our friend Jeremy Ben- 
tham, Esq. the “‘ see-saw school of re- 
viewing ;” Parson Smyth—(so Jeremy 
says)—very naturally playing the part 
of ‘ see,” and Lawyer Brougham as 
naturally that of “‘ saw.” 

We think we shall try our hand. 
This shall be a “‘ see-saw” review. 

A brewer, at all events, can never 
pass for “a man without gyle.” It 
would, therefore, be a little unreason- 
able to expect him, more than other 

, to write a perfect book—and 
t ** The Brewer's Monitor” is 
not. It is, in some places, too pedanti- 
cal and scientific ; and, in others, not 
minute enough. The book, neverthe- 
less, has sensible ideas in it, and these 
not a few, as x = —— in 
our progress through the four stages 
of brewing ;—*‘ ~ne.. ter 6 boiling” 
— cooling,”—and ‘ fermenting.” 
And first, as to “‘ mashing”———Stop. 
We daresay, now, that many 
who never in the whole course 
of ped “ys existences dreamed, 
or t eaming, of brewin 
anything, \ except sniachief,) willsbrug 
their ers at the idea of being in- 
troduced, like his Majesty, George the 
Third, at Whitbread’s, into an odious 
brew-house, redolent of wash, wort, 
grains, hops, yeast, and anions 
; ing into ps—tumblin 
mp er a pene 
and let us inform you—(but first 
take that cigar out of your mouth, or 
ie will infallibly burn the carpet )— 
‘us inform you, that a gentleman's 
brew-house, like his green-house, his 
hot«house, his dairy, or even his cel- 
lar, is no such unpleasant place. No 
place, indeed, can be so, that has any- 
thing of the rural about it. There is 
eur own brew-house at Buchanan 
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Lodge—it might pass for a sum 
mer-house. We shall describe it to 
you.—It stands, reader, (mark’ 
us well,) at the back of the house, 
just at the edge of the little ravine or 
dell, and half’ hid by the laburnutns. 
It is also separated from the other 
offices by a lowish beech 
Around, below, and opposite, are 
growing the wild cherry, the tall 
chesnut, the sycamore, the fir, the 
thorn, and the bramble, which clothe 
the sides of the deep glen. From 
its chimneys, as soon as the soft March 
gales begin to blow, curls the white’ 
smoke before the hour of dawn. The 
fire within burns brightly. Everything 
is clean, and “ sweet as the newly 
tedded hay.” Precisely as six o’cla 
strikes, we march forth—ay, even 
we, Christopher North—with our old 
fishing-jacket and our apron on; our 
old velvet stndy-cap close about our 
ears, and our thermometer in our hand; 
The primroses are eras in the 
morning rays; the dew-drops are 
sparkling their last upon the leaves; 
the unseen violets are breathing forth 
sweets. The blackbird trills his mele 
low notes in the thicket; the wren 
twitters-in the hedge ; and the red« 
breast hops round the door.—We en- 
ter. Allis right. We try our heat. 
—‘ Donald, a leetle more cold.— 
That will do. In with the malt. 
Every grain, you hound.” “ Ech! 
Donald’s no the man to pench the 
maut.” ‘“ Now stir, for life;” and 
the active stirrer turns over and over 
the fragrant grain in the smoking li- 
quid. All is covered up close, and the 
important mash (twelve bushels to the 
hhd.), is completed. 

But of what sort of malt? “ An- 
other question for the swordmen ;”— 
for of “‘ malts” there are as many fla- 
vours, almost, as of “‘ vintages.” They 
who think that if malt be but sweet, 
mealy, and well crushed, that is all— 
know, begging their pardons, little of 
the matter. We have heard brewers, 
who thought themselves no fools, as- 
sert, that the hops alone give the ale 
its flavour; and that the difference 
between pale and highly-dried malt is 
only in colour. They might as well 
have argued that the lemon gives all 
the flavour to punch! We, Christo- 
pher North, aver, that upon the de- 
gree of dryness which has been given 
to the malt, the distinguishing flavour 


of malt liquor mainly depends. The - 
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hitter principle of the hop is only the 
i ad or substratum upon whi I the 
ilful brewer builds his peculiar fla- 
your of beer. As more or less of hops 
is put in, no doubt the saccharine 
principle of the malt is subdued, or is 
suffered to predominate. But in malt 
there is, besides the mere sugar which 
it contains in common with so many 
other vegetables, a flavour peculiar to 
itself; and this is brought out and 
modified by the application of more 
or less of the great chemical agent, 
heat, to the malted eaters, Ge short, 
fire makes malt more or savoury, 
much as it makes a brandered fowl, 
or a mutton steak, or a toasted oaten 
cake, more or less savoury. For our 
part, we have long preferred the old- 
fashioned high-coloured ale, brewed 
from malt of a high dryness. We 
learnt this taste at Oxford, in our 
younger days, when we used to dine 
with the Fellows of Christ Church. 
Their stingo was manufactured after 
the old receipt of William of Wyke- 
ham; and let them say of the old 
Popish Bishop what they will, his ale 
was “ orthodox.” We have seen none 
such since, save in our own cellarage. 
Some approaches—they were on/y ap- 
proaches—we have seen, to be sure. 
Once, in some “ particular” at New- 
ark, which, to our palate, was high 
transcendental, but then, that day we 
had travelled ninety miles ; and once, 
and once again, at our old friend Shuf- 
flebotham’s of Northumberland,—of 
whom, by the way, we recollect win- 
ning a rump and duzen, by betting 
that we should send him better ale 
than he could produce from his own 
cellar, on the day his nephew was 
married, The umpires were old Charl- 
ton of Heatheryside and Johnny Fife 
the once famous brewer of the once 
famous “ Newcastle beer,” and the 
a stands recorded in the but- 
er’s book to this day. They gave it 
against the old Squire, hollow, as well 
they might, for it was stingo that John 
Buncle himself (that enjoyer of all 
things) might have envied, when 
consoled himself for the death of 
the illustrious Miss Noel, by drinking 
and singing, with Jack Latten and 
Larry Grogan the Irish pipe-player, 


“ We will go to Johnny Maclean's, 
And try if his ale be good or no.” 


“The Conniving House” could not 
have matched it. 
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Well, we have now * shashed”—at 
least, so we expect, for when we gi 
afloat on ale, we are a little apt to di 
gress from the bearings of our dis- 
course ;—and on the next important 
point, ‘* boiling,” which it is now time 
to go to, as we imagine we have talk- 
ed good three hours, let our ‘ moni- 
tor” speak for himself :-— 


‘*T have heard brewers insist that boil- 
ing was indispensable for preservation, 
and others that it is not possible to insure 
transparency without it. My opinion of 
the consequences of boiling is different ; 
and, I trust, that I shall make it appear, 
that those desirable properties are the 
result of proper management in the 
tun. In the absence of demonstration, 
we must have recourse to analogy as 
our next guide. When we reflect that 
the highly fermentable juice of the sugar- 
cane, in the Colonies, is invariably boiled 
within a few hours after its expression, 
to prevent its being spoiled by running 
into the acetous fermentation; or, in 
other words, that it be deprived of its 
natural fermentation by boiling, which 
rises to the surface, and is removed by , 
skimming,—the importance of this obser- 
vation must appear of considerable mag- 
nitude. It has been found, by accurate 
experiments, that there exists consider- 
able analogy betwixt the juice of the 
cane and the extracted wort, except that 
the latter is far less fermentable than the 
former; and as long boilings have been 
found to injure the fermentation, there 
is every reason to conclude that boiling 
acts similarly in each case, and that much 
of the exciting cause of fermentation is 
destroyed, or caused to precipitate, by 
this process, whereby the worts ferment 
much less readily than they would do in 
the raw or unboiled state, This is per- 
fectly consistent with my own experience, 
in the course of which, I have met with 
instances where it was impossible to boil 
the two worts more than three quarters 
of an hour each, without spoiling the 
yeast and rendering the working of the 
beer very difficult. Why it has been so 
in particular instances only, I shall en- 
deavour to explain, when on the subject 
of fermentation. 1 consider this a much 
more rational way of accounting for the 
difficulty which is frequently experienced 
in fermenting after long boilings, than the 
popular ones—depriving the wort of the 
air it contains, since it always contains a 
sufficient proportion of air in combifia- 
tion with the other principles of the fer- 
mentable matter, to promote and support 
this proeess.”"—P. 17. 








‘ase 
. And so do we. We are convinced 
that most brewers, especially gentle- 
‘men’s brewers, who have more time to 
spare, boil too long. Let us not be 
misunderstood. “A good boil” is our 

ight; bat in proportion as it is 

, ought it to be short. It is meant 

to extract the essential quality of the 
hop, and to combine it completely with 
the extract of malt, and no more. Now, 
this is to be done best, not by long, 
but by rapid boiling—by that high- 
raised pitch of ebullience, which, with- 
out the nicest government of fire and 
stirrer, is over the floor before you 
can say “ Jack Robinson.”—A boil 

which in intensity seems to go a 
step beyond Shakspeare’s “ yeasty 
waves,” and Homer's “ ximara uaxed 
Bardeen,” and which, like a furious 
fellow who cannot speak for pas- 
sion, ap calm through the ex- 
treme of rage—smooth out of the 
very excess of turbulence—this is 
your real boil for beer. But to manage 
it, requires a hand skilled in the ma- 
nagement of a furnace grate, and 
nerve proof against all the incidents 
of fire or flood. This state of ebulli- 
tion a little additional cold liquid is 

werless to allay, even for an instant. 
he is lost in a short, sharp, impatient, 
bubbling hiss, like good advice upon 

a headstrong runagate : and in case of 
the worst, a copious dashing in of cold 
wort, and a sudden energetic raking 
out of the fire, can alone be depended 
upon. Forty minutes, however, of 
this sort of work, ticklish though it 
be, is worth an hour and a half of 
quakerlike “ simmering,” and must 
not be shrunk from. If, on taking a 
small portion of the hot liquid out of 
the copper, it breaks an rates 
clearly and readily, the boiling, depend 
upon it, is not far from sufficient. 

Our beer is now boiled, and cool- 
ing ; and we have got to the last, most 
important part of the process of brew- 
ing, fermentation. Of our author's 
observations as to “ pitetting the gyle,” 
or, as it is vulgarly called, “ setting 
on,” we have only to say, that we 

think ie might have been more mi- 
nute. ey are good, as far as they 
go; but then—(we have been long 
enough in the key of “‘ See,” and are 
now getting down to “ Saw,”)—but 
then the pitching the gyle-vat is by 
far the most delicate, and indeed the 
only difficult part, of the ancient eraft 
of brewing. Upon this we expected 
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our Monitor to be more. than ordii 
rily minute. We were curious to 
corresponding tables of pitching 
specific gravities, and atmosphe 
temperatures. In this, however, we 
are disappointed. The directions for 
pitching are, in effect, condensed in 
the following not very satisfactory pa- 
raph :— : 

* Hurry and irregularity in the pro. 
cess, and indecision in the conclusion, 
are the prevailing enemies to a good fer. 
mentation; and although it is nuga' 
to lay down any precise time for c 
nuation of its action, because, under the 
same circumstances, as nearly as we can 
judge, one gyle will be ready to cleange 
before another; yet we shall be correct 
in saying, in general terms, that it ought 
not to be concluded in Jess than three 
days ; and I have often found, in tempe- 
rate weather, twelve hours longer answer 
better. To obtain a full, rich flavour, 
united with transparency, and preserva. 
tion in the coldest season of the year, the 
gyle should not be pitched higher thap 
64 degrees; in temperate weather, 60 
degrees ; and in other divisions of the 
year, as cold as the atmosphere will ad. 
mit, during the night, or rather towards 
sunrise, If the young gyle comes on but 
slowly at first, so much the better ; if we 
arrive ‘at the correct cleansing gravity 
last, and not outstep it, the more gradu 
ly we proceed, the finer, stronger, and 
more spirituous will our beer be.”—P, 
31. 

Now, this may be all true enough; 
but, like the prophecies in Moore's 
Almanack, and the maxims in Mo- 
dern Political Economy, it is a little 
too general in its statement, a little 
too much at large. What is cold weas 
ther ; what is ¢emperate weather; 
and what hot? Is no difference to be 
made between weak and strong beer? 
We should have had the degrees, Mr 
Monitor, the degrees. 

We have ever held it as a general 
brewing rule, that the cooler we pitch 
the better, provided we do ferment; 
and for this plain reason,—that the 
fermentation is less liable to be stop 
ped by any sudden variation down- 
wards in the temperature of the ate 
mosphere. In fermentation, as‘ in 
love, all overhot settings on, are sufe 
to be suddenly brought to an end. 
They are too high above the average 
range of this world’s temperature— 
too Della-Cruscan, as it were, to be 
kept up; and so the dreg falls biick 
into the beer, and there is an eternal 
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“ fretting in the barrel ;”—hard liquor 
at last,—bad head,—no 

and lots of As to our author's 
«tables | avities,” we dare say 
the trading er may find them 
excellent. In private brewing, how- 


ever, (thank Heaven!) the ale is ge- 
nerally strong enough to bear work- 
§* stone- in the » with- 
ing dead in the gyle,” with 
out any danger of spoiling in the bar- 
rel. At least that is our security, ‘all 
and singular ;” for in this matter, we, 
like Mr Canning, are not much of a 


“ security-grinder.” 
From ale we — to porter 
, drink “ fit the gods,” 


being, in fact likely to be, now and 
then, too putent for mere mortals. With 
we are less imbued than with 
ale (not but that for some years we 
have imported our annual butt of 
Barclay) ; and this we hold to be one 
of the great misfortunes of our life. 
We were early nurtured in love and 
affection for “‘ good ale” by our great- 
aunt, with whom we were a young 
and frequent visitant. Excellent old 
aunt, Patty! She was a Yorkshire- 
woman, and cousin (three times re- 
moved) to Mr Wilberforce (the fa- 
ther). She, too, hated rum as the de- 
vil’s own brewage, but then she loved 
sound ale in the same ratio. ‘Thus it 
ned, as we derived our faith in 
liquor from her, that we pene- 
trated not the raysteries of porter un- 
til our elder days. Our heresy was 
first effectually shaken by Charles 
Lamb, who, in his admirable way, 
oved to us that, in a hot forenoon, a 
ught of Meux or Barclay is beyond 
es cordial wre and after a 
broilin, ination (the stages were 
all f From Coleridge's lodgings at 
Highgate to Town, gave us a specimen 
of the inspiring powers of porter in a 
piration, which we shall remem- 
to the day of our death. Had we 
needed further corroborative proof, 
which wedid not, however, ) we should 
found it quantum suff. in the pa- 
gesof our Monitor. Porter is gene- 
‘ understood to be brewed from 
the browner kinds of malt, with a su- 
perabundant addition of bitter; and 
this is porter—* for babes and suck- 
lings.” But for the essentials of the 
true verse-inspiring porter, we must 
have recourse to our Monitor; and, 
though well beat into the ni‘ admi- 
rari, we quote him with that feeling 
Vou. XXII. 
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of elevated surprise which Bayes de« 
pray constituting the sublime: 
“oe e most Jesirabl : p io SS 
nerally speaking, are, for Piepsbeatlt 
icum, } oz., can be purchased, 
ground, and used in the copper. 
Coculus Indicus, 1 oz., must be brui- 
Liquorice, 4 a 8 oz., either dissolved or 
dropped by single pieces into the copper, 
in full boil. r 
Salt of steel, rather less than } oz., dis- 
solved, and added on sending the porter 
out. ! 
Colouring, 14 pint—” 
} yy era ae mr 
or an Epic or a Tr. !—Capsicum 
—Coculus Indicus—-L\ uorice—Salt 
of Steel—Colouring.—-Contention— 
e—M Love—War—Blood 
—and Blank Verse! ‘‘ Ahero(quoth Dr 
Johnson) must. drink brandy.” “ An 
epic poet (quoth Christopher — 
must drink porter.” Divine beverage 
alas! that in the days of our youth, 
“— our fire, we were nescient of 


As if ‘ scared with the sound him- 
self had made,” our Monitor proceéds 
with a naiveté so exquisite, as almost, 
in spite of the high associations with 
which we are filled, to provoke'a smile: 

“ Although I profess myself, generally 
speaking, an advocate for malt and hops 
only, I am not sufficiently prejudiced to 
condemn every other article because it 
falls under the interdiction of the Excise 
Laws, except so far as they are prejudi- 
cial to the human constitution, After 
having, therefore, given you a list of ar- 
ticles in general use, it behoves me to 
remind you of the great risk you run in 
adopting them, and to give you my opi- 
nion of their salubrity. No objection ean 
be made to these ingredients, except the 
“ Coculus Indicus,” which, if taken in 
too large doses, will occasion severe pains 
in the head, vertigo, and distressing sick- 
ness. Hence, every honest and humane 
man will use the utmost caution in the 
use of it ; not forgetting, that, should he so 
prepare his porter, that the infusion of 
Coculus Indicuscontained in a pint should 
occasion any degree of inebriety,. the in- 
dividual who sits by his side, and drinks 
a gallon, may pay the forfeit of bis exis- 
tence,”’ 

Misplaced humanity all, and un- 
worthy even of Dick Martin! » Why, 
granting that porter may kill its an- 
nual score of Cockneys, (if there bea 
ccqus of Contaages-aaet-e, whom can 

& 0. 
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pili.” . If men will drink what is too 
strong for their constitutions, they 
have themselves to blame. A glass of 
wine may poison an infant, but it is 
on roa a enough 
must i to resist 
ao. if ne ; and that is 
with which the world has anything 
, 
Tr, we ma say, that it 
er not, by pom, aes 790 
pering, whinging, crying style of 
poetry which Keats has well calied, 
“The shrill liquidity of dewy piping ;” 
and that is no small praise. 

Oo » we recollect, offered to 
bet Dr Parr three to two, that twice 
out of three times he would tell by the 
style over what genus of potation any 
given compositions were written ; and 
we should have backed him. He used 
to assert, that anybody with half an 
eye t see that Manfred, Christa- 
bel, Kubla Khan, and Darkness, were 
Written over brandy and water, with a 
grain of opium now and then, by way 
of episode—Childe Harold over thirty 

ears’ old Madeira—The Corsair over 

ruin—Lallah Rookh over cream- 

ing Champagne—Remorse, and Tha- 

over bottled porter—The Loves 

of the Angels over warm ale and bran- 

dy—The Pleasures of Hope over se- 

cond-growth clare-—Don Juan over 

ch, with a calf-foot jelly in 
Age of Bronze, and Engli 


rum 
it— 


on 
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Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ ‘ov 
black strap—The White Doe of a 
stone over gooseberry wine—The 
rough over a pot of purl—The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel over whisky 
—The Rejected. Addresses over 
mum—Advice to Julia over: cherry 
bounce—The Vision of J 
over a cup of hot caudle—and Blacks 
wood’s Magazine (passim) over 
twist, elegantly laced with capillairet 
—proving, to the satisfaction of all Pos 
litical —— that the great ins 
crease of poetry in this age 
hand in hand with that of the ies, 
beer, and spirit duties ; and that,whate 
ever may be said in praise of. tha¢ 
‘* small-beerless time,” yclept the 
golden age, prior to the doom of 
fermentation, it could not, possi 
know anything of good poetry, aa 
consequently, of anything else worth 
knowing ! it 
But we must get done (our bottle 
is just out) with the Brewer's Moni« 
tor. Tosay the brewer requireth not 
some grains of allowance, would be “ to 
say that which is not.” To say his 
article is destitute of head, or devoid 
of spirit, would be equally to the lees 
ward of truth. Had it contained less 
of the mysteries of science, it would; 
peradventure, have been clearer to the 
common professional. Had it been 
more elementary and minute, the pri 
vate brewer would haply have reli 
it better. It is not, however, stuff to 
be despised, any more than this before 
us—*‘ See-saw’ —** Your health, cours 
teous Readers, and good afternoon.” ' 





S€ PUGGIE, 


Peebles, 4th May 1827. 

, Resrectrep Sir, 

Oxsseavine that, asa ree lover of 
country, you e pages of 
wood’s Magazine, not only to 

born and bred authors, but to citizens 
bent on the welfare of society ; the 
improvement of the human race, and 
what not, being, I should suppose, 
your chief aim, I make bold, at the 
instigation of my wife, to take up my 
ms for the purpose of setting down, 

black and white, a remarkably cu- 


thing, which happened to my- 


self. I am the more anxious to send 


PUGGIE.” 


ou this, not only on account of its 
being very droll, and what not; but 
because, like AZsop’s Fables, it bears) 
a good moral at the end of it—andi 
that it does. : 
Many a time have I thought of the: 
business alluded to, which happened to 
take place in our fore shop, one: bonny: 
summer forenoon, when I was selling 
a coallier wife, from Sir James N 
mith of Posso’s Upper Hill, a of 
serge at our counter side. At the time: 
she came in, I observed at her fit# 
bonny wee doggie, wittobnabe leet 
tail, of the dancing breed, and: what 
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jt could sit on its hind 

a squirrel, cast bread from 
(that it could. 
ell, as I was saying, I saw the wo- 
man had a pride in the bit creature— 
it was just a curiosity like, and had 
to a neig *s son, that 
volunteered out of the Berwickshire 
ili (the Birses, as they were 
ealled;) into a regiment that was 
draughted away abroad to Egypt, or 
the Kast Indies, I believe ;—so, it 
seems, the lad’s father and mother 
t more about it, for the sake of 
him that was aff and away 5 being to 
their parental hearts, in his absence, 
a sort of a living keepsake—and so it 


was. 
After bargaining about the serge,— 
and what not, — taking two or three 
other things, such as a double-tinned 
tea-kettle,— for I deal in Sheffield 
es dozen of plated buttons for 
goodman’s new waistcoat, and a 
Waterloo silk napkin for her own Sun- 
neck wear ; I tied up the soft ar- 
with grey paper and skinie, and 
was handing over to her the odd baw- 
bees of change, when, just as she was 
lifting the kettle from the counter, 
she said, with a terrible face, look- 
ing’down to the ground, as if she 
= ighted—* Pity me! what's 
t ?” 


I could not think what had happen- 
ed, so came round about the far end 
of the counter, with my spentacles on, 
to see what it was—and what not ; 
when, lo and behold, [ perceived a 
dribbling of bluid all along the clean 
sanded floor, up and down, as if some- 
body had been walking about with a 
cuttit finger ; but, after looking around 
us for a wee, we soon found out the 
ae that we did. 

e bit doggie was sitting coweri 
and shivering, and saving its rom 
against the counter, so we plainly saw 
that everything was not vig: t: on the 
ae the = went a seas 

snapping her finger and thum 
before its nose, cried out, ‘‘ Hiskie, 

fellow!” but no—it would not 
pes a teres tried it by its own name, 

it rise, sayingy “‘ Puggie, 
Puggie !’”. when—would ever mortal 
man of woman born believe it ?>— its 
bit black, y curly tail was off by 
the ramp—and was it not—dockit as 


‘nose, and play @ thousand other mos 


diverting 
We 


if it had been done for a wager. 
“ Ay, megstie!” cried the woman, 


laying down the tea~kettle, and. hold- 
ing up both her hands in astonishment. 
“ Ay, ~ goodness,.what’s come o’ 
the brute'’s tail? Lovy ding! just see, 
it’s clean ! Losh keep me, that’s 
awfu’! Div ye keep rotten-fa’s: aboot 
your premises, Maister Thamson ? ‘Sic 
a bonny business as ever happened in 
the days of ane’s lifetime !” 

As an ironmonger, as a man, as a 
Christian, as a burgess of Peebles, my 
corruption was raised—was up like 
lightning, or a cat’s back. Such do- 
ings, in an enlightened age, anil'a ci- 
vilized country,—in a town where we 
have three kirks, a grammar-school, 
a tontine, a subscription li » aud 
a mechanics’ institution! My heart 
burned like tow within me; and 
I could mostly have jumped up to the 
ceiling with anger—and that I could ; 
seeing, as plain as a pikestaff, th 
the woman did not—that it was the 
handywork of none other than our 
neighbour, Reuben Heath, the’ but- 
cher. Dog on it, it was too bad,—and 
that it was. It'was a rascally trans- 
action ; so, come of it what would, I 
could not find in my heart to screen 
him. ‘ I'll wager, however,” said -I 
in a kind of offhand way, not wishing 
exactly, ye observe, to seen in the 
business, “ that it will have been run- 
ing away with beaf-steaks, mutton- 
chops, sheep-feet, or something else 
out of the booth; and some of his 
prentice laddies will have come across 
the hind-quarters with the cleaver, in 
a mistake,—or what not.” 

‘* Mistake here, or mistake there;” 
said the woman, her face growing as 
red as the sleeve of a soldier's jacket, 
and her twa een burning like live 
coals, “ od the butcher, but I’ll but- 
cher him, the nasty, ugly ill-fawred 
vegabond ; the thieflike, cruel, mali- 
cious, ill-hearted blackguard! He 
wad offer for to presume for to dare 
to lay hands on an honest man’s son’s 
doug! it sets him weel, the blood- 
thirsty Gehazi, the down-looking ne’er- 
doweel ! I'll gie him sic a redding up, 
as he never had since the day his mo- 
ther boor him!” ‘Then, louting down 
— bit beast, that was b ive 

ike a “ Ay, Puggie, man,” sh 

said in a doletal tone, “ they’ve made 
ye an unco fright ; but I'll -gie them 
up their fit for't ; I’ll show themy in 


couple of hurries, that they've catched « 


a Tartar !”—and with that out went 
the woman, paper parcel, tea-kettle, 
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not liking for sundry 
my neb seen in the business, I shut 
to the door, and drew the long bolt ; 
while I hastened ben to the room, 
and softly pulling up a jink of the 
window, clapped the side of my head 
to it, that, unobserved, I might have 
‘an opportunity of overhearing the 
“Conversation between Reuben Heath 
vand the coallier-wife ; which was like- 
to become public property,—and 

t it was. 

*Hollo! you man, do ye ken ony- 
‘thing about that?” cried the woman ; 
“—but, wait a moment, till I give a 
'skiff of description of our neighbour 
~ Reuben. 


thers now—and was considerably past 
his best, as his wife, douce honest wo- 
man, used to observe. His dress was 


~a little in the style, and ren- 
dered him k to the eye of ob- 
servation, that it did. Instead 


Poet get wore a long red 
nightcap with a worsted cherry on the 
of it, through foul w and 

ur ; and, having a kind of trot in his 
walk, it dangled behind him, like the 
Mr Merryman, the showfolk’s 
On the day alluded to, he was 
i having on an 
ort coatie, once long, but 
in the tails ; so that the 
the haunch buttons 
three inches from the 
is: wife had snibbed it 
, from long use in his 
occupation, his sleeves 
day-light as if they had 
ble peer ied round 
~barrel-like waist was a striped 
‘on; and at his left side hung a 
y gaping leather pouch, as if he 
been an Israelite, returning from 
slaughter of the Philistines—filled 
th steels and knives,and what not, 
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that had done ample execution in their 
day,—and that had, I'll warray 
them. Up his thighs were rolled his 
coarse rig-and-fur as if it 
were to gird him for the battle, and 
his feet were sli into a pairof 
bauchles—that is, the under part of old 


boots cut from the legs. As tovhis 
face, lo and behold the moon shining 
in the nor-west! yea, the sun 
in all his glory, had not a more ctim. 
son aspect than Reuben. Like the 
eyed Chinese folk on tea-cups,: 
were diminutive and twink. 
ing ; but his nose made up for them, 
—and that it did,—being ampleiin 
all its dimensions, broad and long, 
and, as to colour, liker a reifart:than 
onything else in nature. In shortyhe 
was as bonny a figure, as ever ‘man 
of woman born clapped eye on,—and 
that he was ; and was cleaving away 
at a side of black-faced mutton, when 
the woman, as I said before, eried 
out, “ Hollo! you man, do ye-ken 
onything about that?” pointing to'the 
dumb animal, that crawled and crouch. 
ed behind her. iat 
** Aweel, what o’t?” said Heath, 
still hacking and cleaving away atithe 
meat. Be 
** What o’t! i’ faith, billy, that'ee 
gude ane,” answered the wife. ‘But 
ye'll no get aff that way, catch me, 
my man. My name's no Jenny Ma 
thieson, an I hae na ye afore your 
betters. I'll learn ye what soommenses 
are. 
“ee Aff wi’ ye, gin you're wise,” quo’ 


Heath, still cleaving away,— or Ill § 


maybe bring ye in for the 
head it was trying to mak aff wi’; 
its teeth. Do ye understand that?” 

This was too much for the sub 
terranean dau ere —s 
putting a red-hot er amang 
coals of her own pit. ‘‘ Oh ye incar- 
nate cannibal,” she bawled out, dou- 
os nieve, and shaking itvin 
Reuben’s face ; “ If ye have a col 
science at a’, think black-burning 
shame o’ yersell! Just look, 7 bluidy 
salvage; just tak a look there, my 
bonny man, o’ your handy-wark now; 
Isn’t that very pretty ?” 

“ Aff wi’ ye,” continued 
cowl, still cleaving away wi’ the 
ping-axe, and muttering a v of 
curses through the. knife, which: he 
held between his teeth—*‘ Aff wi’ ye, 
and keep a calm sough.” 

The dog's no mine, or I wadne 
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. stead of its tail. 











“ Puggie,. 
muckle.. Siccan a like 
! faith I° —- shame 
it hame again!!—Ay, man, 
pretty fellow! Ye've or fast 
noses were ;—ye're 
man to hack off a puir dumb 


+t 


2, 


LE 


‘ gnimal’s tail! ! If it had been a Chris- 
. tian, like yoursell, it wad have matter- 


2 


t a puir bit dumb, harm- 

- less animal !”” 

_» Aff wi’ ye there, and nane o’ your 
chatter,” thundered Reuben, stopping 


in his cleaving, and turning the side of 
_ hisred face round to the woman. “ Flee 


—vanish—and be cursed to ye,—baith 
and your doug thegither. It’s 
weel for'’t, luckie, it wasna its head in- 
Ye had better steik 
your gab—cut your stick—and pack 
aff, gin ye be wise.” 

* Think shame—think shame— 
think black-burning shame o’ yersell, 
ye born and bred ruffian!” roared out 
the wife, at the top-story of her voice 

-«-shaking her doubled nieve betore 
him—stamping her heels on the cause- 
way—then, drawing herself up, and 
holding her hands on her haunches : 
— Just look, I tell ye, you ——_ 

blackguard, at your precious handy- 

-wark! Just look—what think ye o’ 
that, now? Tak anither look now, 

~ower that fieflike fiery nose o’ yours, 

“ye regardless pagan !’ 

Flesh and blood could stand this 

“no longer—that it could not ; and I 
saw Reuben’s anger boiling up within 
him, as in a red-hot fiery furnace. 

/ “ Wait a wee, my woman,” mut- 


tered Heath to himself, as, swear- . 


ing between his teeth, he hurried into 
the killing-booth. Furious as the 
woman: however was, she had yet 
enough of common sense remaining 
“within her to dread skaith ; so, - 
ing the bursting storm, she 
; just taken to her heels—and that 
‘the had ; when out he came, rampa- 
after her like a Greenland bear, 

‘with a large liver in each hand ;—the 
one of which, after describing a circle 
‘round his head, flashed after her like 


Pacers.” a 
light and hearted her between 
the s like a clap of thunder ; 
Sn EL ee 
the volley ry neg no reir! 
fingers, while was fli it with 
force, played ve directly 
gunn God uch woahean 
? ve me a 
Sevens 
com to i 
mortal Shakspeare’s lines, 
** The lobe itself, 


to my recollection, it was toa 
wnsas of torment, for m ae Lonslt 
woman, coming into the room, and 
not knowing the cause of my over- 
throw, attributed it all toa fit of the 
apoplexy, and what not; and had 
blistered all my nose, with her Sun- 
day scent bottle of aromatic vinegar. 
For some weeks after, there was 
bumming in my ears, as if all the 
bee-skeps on the banks of the Tweed 
were gee within my head ; and 
though Heath payed for the four panes 
he had broken, like a gentleman, 
he drove into me, I can assure him 
in a most forcible and striking man- 
ner—and that he did—the truth of 
the old proverb—which is the 
of this communication,—that ‘ lis- 
teners seldom hear anything to their 
own advantage.” ; 
Hoping that, for the benefit of the 
rising generation, you will see the pro- 
priety of printing this article, and 
what not,—believe me to remain, 


7) 


7] 


greatl Sir, regular 
ns and most choles humble 
servant, 


JoserH TxHomson, 


To CurtstorHeR Nortn, Esg. 
Buchanan Lodge, 
Near Edinburgh, 
North Britain. 
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syvtnees io THE MILITARY SKETCH BOOK.* 


‘Tum golden days of the army are 
gone ; the sword rusts in its ecabbard, 
and literature and half pay are now 
the order of the day. The success at- 
tendant on this change of profession 
has not generally been very great ; 
_yet there are striking and splendid ex- 
ceptions. Some of our most valuable 
and popular contributors are retired 
officers, and we ourselves lost a leg at 
Waterloo. Many of our ae —- 
panions in arms have exchanged their 
cocked hat for a shovel one, and be- 
come worthy members of the church 
militant. One whom we remember 
some years ago a lieutenant of grena- 
_diers, and with whom we once sat on 
@ Drum-head Court Martial, has suc- 
ceeded to a Prebend’s stall, and is a 
Doctor of Divinity. We heard him 
last Sunday ; there was some- 
ing military in the air and step with 
ich he ascended the pulpit, and he 
read his sermon in the tone of one ad- 
dressing a battalion on a field day. His 
exhortations smacked of the orderly- 
book, and had something in them of 
command, and we almost expected 
him to order the congregation to ad- 
.vanice by echelon, or countermarch to 
the rear. 
Our business, however, is not now 
with the preaching of these gentlemen, 
-but their books, and we would be by no 
méans:understood as wishing to damp 
‘the ardour of these sre recruits, 
when we say these g are not 
very good. We do not find fault with 
them wo ya they oo deficient » the 
graces of writing, and express them- 
selves ina style somewhat —- polished 
than those to whom such matters have 
been the object of more constant and 
engrossing interest. Far from it. It is 
the very attempt to attain these graces 
that we condemn—that ceaseless effort 
to be eloquent and impressive which 
runs through their itions, and 
which we need scarcely say lamentably 
fails. We had a right to expect some 
Ra in their military narratives—that 
ir moving accidents by flood and 
field—their hair-breadth ‘scapes in 
the imminent deadly Leeds 
thousand dangers, difficulties, and 
privations, which 


The Military Sketch Book. 






5 ypabs 
' jenna 
Environ iy 
The man that meddles with cold iron, 


should be strikingly yet simpl 
These military satheons cena 
do anything but this. They haves 
decided aversion to descend from their 
stilts—to rub the cork from their 
brows, and the brick dust from ‘their 
faces—to lay aside their air of strut, 
and tone of declamation—in short,:to 
be easy and natural. Their writingis 
like Falstaff’s tavern bill. The mat. 
ter they express is the halfpennyworth 
of bread, their tinsel ornament, the 
enormous quantity of sack. This 
bad taste and bad policy. There ie.no 
earthly reason why these gentlemen 
should be so many Addisons, however 
closely connected they have been with 
steel. Let them be easy and natural, 
and let them be assured they are often 
not eloquent, merely because they are 
not simple. 

One of them, who has attained a 
certain popularity among city clerks 
and boarding-school misses, has.a 
~*~ knack of inverting his sentences, 
and is continually nauseating his read. 
ers by the obtrusion of double~dis- 
tilled sentiment, and mawkish affecta- 
tion of sensibility. He is always en- 
deavouring to surprisc us by something 
more than ordinarily elegant and su- 
perfine. He does not write of war in 
the hardy spirit of a soldier, and thinks 
it necessary to be lachrymose in. the 
narrative of his campaigns. He 
over a gun-shot wound, and sheds 
tears over a sabre-cut, or a thrust of 
the bayonet in the breadbasket of an 
Irish corporal. All this is mighty 
absurd. Grant the corporal dies— 
what then? Why, Mrs O'Flaherty is 
inconsolable till next issue of 
before the expiration of a -week has 
married a bombardier of artillery, who 
fathers young Denis O'Flaherty, then 
nine years old, and —— his interest 
with Drum-major M‘Gillieuddy, gets 
him admitted as triangle player in the 
band of the Connaught Rangers. 

But let us suppose Ensign Peterkin 
of the thirty-fifth, who lately volun- 
teered from the militia with a wife 
and large family, to lose his head by 
a cannon-shot. This is a stronger 








* The Military Sketch-Book. Reminiscences of Seventeen Years in the Service 
Abroad and at Home. By an Officer of the I.ine. In Two Volumes. London: 
Henry Colburn, New Burlington Street. 1827. 
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Ensign from a boarding-school some 
ten ago, and has since bred lik 
a rabbit. ow, flo man would find 
more food for the pathetic in such 
circumstances than Captain Sherer. 
He would dilate largely on the cir- 
cumstances of the Ensign’s death. He 
was, it seems, in the act of blowing his 
nose, and must have felt considerable 
surprise when his head fell from his 
shoulders, and trundled before him 
likea foot-ball. Then his elegant, ten- 
der, and accomplished widow, and his 
seyen lovely and unprotected orphans ! 
What an opening for sentiment and 
moving description! Here is a glo- 
rious opportunity of filling ten pages 
at least of recollections. But does Cape 
tain Sherer ever hint that Ensign Pe- 
terkin had a red nose—beat his wife 
—and drank like a fish? And then 
the inconsolable and deserted widow ! 
Why, I should be glad to know, does 
that bread-bag of a Commissary call 
so often at her lodgings ? Has he been 
feeding her family with extra rations, 
and sending presents of bullocks’ 
tongues, and canteens of vrdinaire 
from mere disinterested benevolence ? 
By no means ;, but say the Commis- 
sary hauls off, has she no chance with 
Lieutenant Dermody of the Waggon 
Train, who was always so obliging as 
to carry her baggage and her children 
on the march? Let us take things, 
however, at the worst—let us suppose 
the Lieutenant is no better than he 
should be, and his views are not ho- 
nourable. Why, then, Mrs Peterkin 
returns to her native town, sets up as 
a milliner and dressmaker, gets her 
eldest son bound apprentice to a watch- 
maker, her second to a fashionable 
tailor, and everything goes on smooth- 
ly, till one fine morning, she finds her 
daughter Harriet has eloped with Co- 
lonel Berkeley, whom she instantly 
prosecutes for seduction, and ets 
a permeand pounds awarded by the 
J as 

’e cannot do better than illustrate 
our ideas on this subject by an article 
from the Military Sketch-Book. We 
knew Mrs Jenkins well. She is now 
on half-pay of the 103d, and keeps a 
gin-shop in the Minories. 

Who treads upon the field of death ? 
Who sighs upon the winds of the night, 
like the mourning *ghost of the warrior, 
Mingling its melancholy tones with the 
shtieks of the passing owi, that lonely flaps 


his pinions in the moonlight ?. Who walks 





I 
the restless spirit of a departed hero, or the’ 
ghost of the love-lorn maid ? Is it light, 
or is it air? Abhno! it is not light, itis 
not air; it is not the ghost of the 
maid; it is not the spirit of the depe 
hero. No, no, no, no !—’tis Mrs Jenkins: 
of the 48th! !! 

* And it was Mrs Jenkins of the 48th. 
She, poor soul! was the victim of early 
impressions. She was cradled in romance, 
and nursed in air-built castles ; she read 
of Ossian, and she became his 
daughter ; she read of Sir Walter, and she 
became his adopted niece; she was Lady - 
Morgan’s ‘ sylph-like form,’ and her voice 
was one of Tom Moore’s ‘ frish Melo- 
dies ;? she could delight the eyes of the 
rude with tambour-work and velvet-paints 
ing; she could ravish their ears with a 
tune on the piano; she could finish a land~ 
scape in Indian ink, and play the ‘* Bat- 
tle of Prague’ without a stop, The admi- 
ration of her doating parents, the envy of 
her female acquaintances, angelic, charm- 
ing Charlotte Clarke (now Mrs Jenkins of 
the 48th) was all you could desire. 

“ Charlotte was bred at Portarlington 
boarding-school; there did she form her 
mind—there did she learn that she had ‘a 
soul above buttons,’ and that love and glo- 
ry were the * be all and the end all of ex- 
istence. Trade! fie,—contaminate not the. 
ethereal soul—dim not the halo that sur- 
rounds such excellence, by the approach 
of such coarse and vulgar matter! Char- 
lotte despised it, even as her father loved 
it and gave to it all his days. 


i 


“ Dublin is a martial city; the view of 
the royal barracks is a royal sight. There 
did she love to go and and listen to 


the band, until the tears stole down her 
lovely cheeks. She would then walk home, 
and weep, and sleep, and dream of epau- 
lettes both gold and silver, of scarlet coats, 
of feathers and long swords. Her days 
(until after tea-time) were passed in read- 
ing Newman’s novels, and practising the 
‘ run’ of Braham. * HE was famed for 
deeds of arms; SHE a’ maid of envied 
charms.’ * Young Henry was as brave a 
youth. * Hark, where martial music 
sounding far.’ ‘These were her songs; she 
aes them in the morning with her 
\air in papers, and she sung them after sup- 

er, (whenever she was at a * party,”) with 

er interesting curls ge her 
shading her blushes and the soft light of 
her languid eyes. She loved the Rotunda- 
gardens in the summer evenings, and she 
gloried in the ball, when winter hung up- 
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a form, and yet it was not 
matter, indeed, whether it was 
Ske <a Tr gpa reed -” 

white fe ill whiter pan- 
taloons, set out with sword, and belt, and 
sash, and gorget ; a hero at all points, whose 
name, nevertheless, was not to be found in 
the army list: in short, the being was a 
lovely paradox —a thing, and yet anothing ; 
et pie biadeevemn, 0d ania loo 
wakeful hours; it never left her side, wa- 
or asleep; there was the form of her 
ing lover, like Moore’s * Knight of 
,»’ O’ Donahue and his white horse, 

on a May-day morning, 

** ‘That youth who beneath the blue lake lies, 

While white as the sails some bark unfurls, 


. When newly lJanch’d, th mane cu 
Pole conody fale etd, do hic ant fron? 


ing on the winds ; there 
Splendid uniform, (some say 
buff facings, some say green,) and she 
‘d it, and she woo'd it, till her cheek 
pale, and her eye lost half its bright- 
Every officer she met on the Mall 
likened to her lover in her * mind’s 
but they were not her lovers. Cap- 
Thompson, Jones, and Pentilton ; 
ts Jacobs, Raulins, and Flagh- 
; Ensigns Gibbs, Mullins, and Mor- 
3 all resembled the object of her 
but she refused to acknowledge their 
with it. At length young Jenkins, 
ign of Militia, the aerial 
so long had loved. Yes, he did 
y embody it; and at the holy altar, 
even in spite of crusty fathers, 
* Who make a jest of sweet affection,’ 
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became the gentle Mrs Jenkins. 
“ © War’s clarion blew !’ Napoleon and 
Wellington struggled like two giants for 


x Jenkins volunteered 
into the line, and to the fields of 
Lusitania. Could Charlotte stay behind ? 


No! the briny waters soon bore her, with 
her husband and seven other officers (all 


Mrs Jenkins stay behind? No! 
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she braved the fatigues of the . 
the horrors of the battle, like a true: 
ine; she loved the 48th, and she 
along with it, yg eg thin. 
sun, the storm, 
preter e Me biscuit, and the chill iy 
bivouac, alike she would endure.—+ 
and Glory’ carried her through all.’ Tew4 
a sight worth all the jewels of 
see—a thought worth all heaven to coi 
template—the sight of Mrs Charlotte Jew 
kins, like a ‘ ministering angel,” standing 
amidst the terrors of the field ! , 

“ The battle raged ; the slain weremany; 
the regiment covered themselves with glory 
—but Jenkins fell! The moon arog 
upon the field of battle, and shone upo 
the dead—-the fight was over. Could My 
Jenkins rest without her husband ? 
no! Forth she hied to search out the bu 
dy of her Jenkins, dead as he was, at the 
dead hour of night. She gazed at thé 
moon—she gazed upon the slain—and'she 
thought upon the days of her teens, of 
Newman’s novels and Portarlington, -. 

** A tender-hearted sympathetic soul, by 
name Captain of the Grenadiers; 
watched the fair Charlotte’s steps, (for she 
had told him she would go and seek her 
Jenkins, ) and gently led her from the sick, 
ening scene. 

** Poor Jenkins was not found; tr | 
no doubt he was, for there were 
witnesses of his fall. He had fallen 
his face—the Sergeant lifted him from the 
earth, but he did not speak—life was no 
longer there; so the Sergeant left him ly. 
ing on the field, for he had yet to knock 
some on fom. ‘ = 

“ The truth struck strong upon, 
Charlotte’s heart ; her bursting bosom was 
saved from rending by a well-timed flood 
of tears, which the Captain politely wiped 
away. ‘ Cease, lady, cease this useless, 
unavailing grief,’ sighed the sympathetic 
Rogers ; ‘ if thou hast lost a husband, still 
are a thousand left for thy choice ;—ané 
though one Jenkins may be gone, anothet 
Jenkins may supply his place.’ im 

* Oh! to be thus addressed amidst tos 
mantic war! and by a Captain too, of Gre: 
nadiers !—I cannot, will not further— 

“ Draw, draw the veil upon her weaks 
ness! But stay, I must—I must 
it—she was comforted; and not man 
nights passed o’er her widowed bed, ti 
«+++. married was Charlotte to her Rogers 
—as well as in the field they could be mat- 
ried, where parsons are but rare, as all who 
know allow: 

* In joyous honeymoon the pair 
ed to Lisbon (for Rogers was - 
on a special duty), mayhap because the 
blushing bride wished for retirement from 
a scene which must have ever reminded her 
of Ensign Jenkins. But, be that as it may, 
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month had scarcely. told: its thirty days it.is,one of the: and. 
(at thitty-one, I know. not which), wben, we really think it e best. The 
one dark night, such as the wolf delights is told: simply, and bears the 
in, a solemn knock was heard at the outer semblance of truth. If not true, it at 
door of the house where rested Rogers and —Jogst may be ‘true, and that is all we 
his lady. ‘ Who comes ?” The doar is open- care about. “B the by why will’ ; 
cine gure stands tthe tresbold-—I* in ut. By the by, ill the 
enking!1! © appalling: sight ! author Insist on thrusting some of 
CA ghost,:a ghost.! my husband's. ghost !? the most improbable stories down our 
the frighted Mrs Rogers cries; ‘Oh, take throats by obtrosively, vouching, fi 
him from my.sight ! their authenticity? This is unpleasant 
++ No, thank you, Ma’am,’ replies the to the reader, for it reduces him to the 
visitor; ‘ I am no ghost, but Ensign Jen- dilemma of either attaching falsehood 
kins of the 48th!!!’ to the character of a man of whom he 
“ No more; I'll say no more; and wishes to think favourably, or of swal« 


ore should I ? Family affairs I leave 
ag] find them ; but this I must relate. The 
Ensign was not dead, but speechless, when 
the Sergeant lifted him from off the turf ; 
he-had received. a knock-down blow, but 
soon recovered, and was taken prisoner on 
the field. From French captivity he then 
cmapede but ah ! not time enough to save 
his lady-love. 

* O cursed chance ! that Sergeant’s false 
and deadly report should thus put virtuous 
woman’s love to proof!’ 

The Military Sketch-Book is a work 
of some talent ; that is, it contains a 
few things positively good—many that 
are comparatively so—several positive- 
ly bad, and some superlatively execra- 
ble. On the whole, however, we like it. 
Generally speaking, it is written natu< 
rally and unaffectedly, and the author 

much of that broad, though 
somewhat vulgar humour, which com- 
monly passes current as wit at the mess 
of a marching regiment. The idea 
of the work, as both the title and the 
execution rather too plainly intimate, 
is taken from the Naval Sketch-Book, 
to which, in freshness, vigour, and ori- 
ginality, it is considerably inferior. 
We wish, for the sake of his own re 
putation, the author had omitted the 
series, of articles entitled, ‘‘ Nights 
in the Guard-house ;” they are dull; 
coarse, and vulgar, and consist of thie 
dialogues on various subjects of a 
Scotch sergeant and an Irish corporal, 
When he ventures on such grourid he 
should be aware that it requires per- 
haps more tact than he possesses, to 
raise his subject by the of 
strong natural fecling, and that the 
mere vulgarities of low life must not 
be thrust forward too obtrusively in- 
to the foreground of the picture. 

We have been looking through the 
volumes for an article which may af- 
ford our readers a favourable speci- 
men of the work. We have at length 
fixed on the following, both because 

Vor. X XI. 


rf 


: glected the child. 


lowing narratives which, if true, are 

little less than rhiraculous. There is 

something touching in the following 

ee and what is more, we be-= 
eve 1t:— 


“ Amongst soldiers—men whose habit 
of life are almost in direct opposition to 
social and domestic enjoyment—who are 
strangers everywhere, and whose profession 
is to destroy their fellow-men, it is asto- 
nishing what tenderness and amiability of 
disposition are frequently to be met with, 


That which fell under my own observation 
I will relate; and I think it affords un- 
doubted proof of the kindest and most 
amiable heart. 

*¢ At the battle of Talavera, a soldier, 
who had his wife, and a child about two 
years sud.e Balt out. the regiment with 

im, was killed. His death weighed hea- 
vily at the heart of the woman, and, toge- 
ther with a severe cold caught in marching, 
pondnees. a fever which terminated in her 

eath. Her infant, thus left fatherless and 
motherless, became an interesting object of 
pity.. The officers of the regiment took 
measures for its. protection, and placed the 
boy in the care of a woman ing to 
their own regiment. This woman, how- 
ever, was a drunkard, and the comrade of 
the deceased father ived that she ne- 
e reported this to the 
officers, and they determined to remove. it; 
but on examination it was found that there 
was no other woman, inthe regiment who 
had claims to be oat ae the 
rson with whom i was. 
Fdeed, there are but few women i 
* take the field with the soldiers ;, and 
these, in general, are not only intemperate, 
but blunted in their feeling by their own 


privations. 
** The comrade, finding much difficulty 
in providing a nurse for the child, declared 


that he would sooner undertake the care of 
him himself, until an SppertaTey of better 
disposing of him should occur, as he. felt 
convinced that, the poor infant would be 
lost, if suffercd to remain with the woman 
under whose care he then was. 

5 P 











ry; and although not much of a cook, 
would boil his ration-meat into a nutritive 
jelly, as scientifically as the best of them, 
ewe child. In less than cer the 
campaigner was very different in ap- 

ce from that which he exhibited 

when first taken in charge of the soldier ; 
and he became a rosy-faced, chubby, hardy 
little hero, as ever bivouacked on the hills 


of Portugal. 
* Month after month away, du- 
ring which the regiment moved about. 


Upon the march the soldier always found 
means of procuring a seat for the child up- 
on one of the e mules ; and he now 
became so interesting to all who knew him, 
that little difficulty in obtaining transport 
for him was to be met with. e time a 
muleteer would take the boy before him on 
his macho, or place him between two sacks 
or casks, upon the animal’s back, and gib- 
ber ish to him as he jogged along ; at 
oho heme he would find a seat on some 
officers’ or ‘ get a lift’ in the arms 
of the men; nobody would refuse little 
Johnny accommodation whenever he need- 
ed it. So far I heard from a soldier of the 
division in which the child was ted. 
What follows I witnessed myself. 

“ After the battle of Busaco, which was 
fought in the year following that of Tala- 
vera, the army retreated over at least one 
hundred and iles of a country the most 
difficult to pass ; steep aftersteep was climb- 
ed by division after division, until the whole 
arrived within the lines of the Torres Ve- 
dras. The whole of this march, from the 
mountains of Busaco, to the lines, was 
a scene of destruction and misery, not to 
the army, but to the unha population. 
Every pound of corn war aarnaed the 
wine-casks were staved, and the was 
burnt ; the people in a flock trudging on 
before the army, to shelter themselves from 
the French, into whose hands, had they re- 
mained in their houses, they must have 
fallen. Infants barely able to walk ; bed- 
ridden old people ; the sick and the dying 
—all endeavouring to make their way into 
Lisbon ; for which purpose all the asses 
and mules that they could find were taken 
with them, and the poor animals became 
as lame as their riders by a very few days’ 
marches. It was a severe measure of Lord 
Welli ”s thus to devastate the country 
which he left behind him, but, like the 
burning of Moscow, it was masterly ; for 
Massena being thus deprived of the means 


of supplying his army, was soon obliged to 
retrace his steps to Spain, pursued in his 
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C 
turn by the British, and leaving the 
covered with his starving people and sls 
tered horses. Te ge 

“ Amidst this desolation I first saw-the 
ee had been 
with the rear-guard of the division, and 
was approaching Alhandra, when I obser. 
ved four or five men standing on a ridge, 
in the valley through which we 
ing. One of them ran towards me, and 
said that there was a man lying under 9 
tree a little way off the road, beside a stream, 
and that he was dying. A staff-surgeon 
was close by ; I told him the circumstanes; 
and we immediately proceeded to the spot. 
There we beheld a soldier lying upon his 
back, his head resting against a bank, his 
cap beside him, and filled with water as if 
he had been drinking out of it. Beside the 
man sat a fine boy, of about three year’ 
old, his little arms stretched across him, 
The child looked wistfully at us. Weask- 
ed him what he was doing there ? but, 
from fright and perhaps confusion at see. 
ing us all intent upon questioning him, he 
only burst into tears. The surgeon exa- 
mined the man, and found he was lifeless, 
but still warm., I asked the child, if the 
man was his father ? he said he was; but 
to any further questions he could only lisp 
an unintelligible answer. The surgeon 
thought the man had died of fatigue, pro- 
bably from marching while under great 
debility or sickness. I asked the boy, if 
he had walked with his father that day? 
and he replied, that he did not, but had 
been carried by him. 

* At this moment the last of the division 
was passing up the hill, and the French 
columns appeared about half a mile behind. 
There was nothing to be done but tore. 
move the child, and leave the dead man as 
he was. I directed the soldiers to do so, 
and to bring him along with them. They 
accordingly went over to the boy, to take 
him away from the body ; but he cried aut, 
while tears rolled from his eyes, ** No, no! 
me stay wi? daddy !—me stay wi’ daddy!” 
and clung his little arms about the dead 
soldier with a determined grasp. The men 
looked at each other; we were all affected 
in the same way ; I could see the tears in 
the hardy fellows’ eyes. They caressed 
him ; they promised that his father should 
go also ; but no, the little affectionate crea- 
ture could not be persuaded to quit his hold. 
Force was necessary ; the men drew him 
away from the body ; but the child’s cries 
were heart-rending : ‘ Daddy, daddy, dad- 
dy! dear, dear daddy!’ Thus he called 
and cried, while the men, endeavouring to 
soothe him, bore him up the hill just as the 
enemy were entering the valley. This was 
little Johnny, and the dead man was his 
father’s kind, good-hearted comrade, who 

haps hastened his own death in carry- 
ng the beloved little orphan.” 
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We really wish the author of the 
Military Sketch-Book would not write 
poetry. More detestable we 
never read than that with which he 
has interlarded his pages, and we 
always to see a clever man look 
like a blockhead. The following, we 
imagine, will be considered a sufficient 
taste of his qualities in this line :— 

Lover, ( Two voices. ) 
Far, far away, 
- Yon high bright moon 
Soon sweetest soon 
Shall gaze down between us, o’er the wide 
wide sea. 
She waits our fond farewell, 
That when I’m miles and miles from 


thee, 
She many a night may tell 
: Of this sweet hour to me. 
serpers ( Bass, one voice. ) 
Did’st see the maid and her hand so white, 
As she kissed it to thee in the soft moon- 
light ? 
Good night, good night ! 
She comes, she comes! and I hear her 
tread— 
Oh happiest youth :—oh happiest maid! 
' Good night! good night! good night! !1 
This is really melancholy, and we 
trust the worthy officer will not thus 
expose himself for the future. Out 
of the fifteen millions which com 
the population of the united kingdom, 
there are at least twelve millions of 
men, women, and children, who can 
write better poetry than the author of 
the Sketch-Book. Let him meditate 
on this truth, and profit by it. 
- In one of the articles, entitled, 
“ Mess Table Chat,” we are intro- 
duced to the company of a regiment 
of Hussars or Lancers, we really for- 
get which. To his sketch we have 
only one objection to make: both 
Lancers and Hussars are gentlemen, 
and should be made to talk as such. 
The author has not done this. He 
exhibits them as a set of silly, ignorant, 
and vulgar blockheads. A mistake of 
this sort gives an asinine look to an 
author, because it betrays a want of 
either tact or knowledge. 
There is another point in which he 
fails, though more pardonably. His 
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Scotchmen are very far from graphic 
delineations, and speak a sort of jargon 
utterly unknown in any district north 
of the Tweed. His Irishmen—though 
on this we — diffidently—are bet- 
ter, yet far being striking 

mens of their tribe. On the whole, 
we think his narrative powers 

than his dramatic, though in neither 
walk does he fall below mediocrity, 

One of these sketches is devoted to 
the memory of Morris Quill, a well- 
known military humourist, whose 
jests and stories used to furnish amuse- 
ment to the-Peninsular army. We re- 
member Morris well. His humour, 
we think, lay less in the thing said, 
than in his mode of saying it. "He de- 
lighted to bring together the most in- 
congruous ideas, but the true jest lay 
in the subdued seriousness and imper- 
turbable gravity of his countenance 
as he did so. The same thing said 
by another would have been fiat 
and vapid. The article on Morris 
Quill, debates, is one of the dullest 
in the book. Quill was not a wit, and 
the specimens given of his humour 
are neither very interesting nor very 
amusing. The author spoils the story 
of the silver spoons, which at any rate 
was too trite and well known to merit 
further record. 

When we began the review of this 
book we intended to speak well of it ; 
yet in looking back on what we have 
written, it seems as if we had been 
led to cast somewhat too much into 
the balance of censure. On the whole, 
the impression made on us by the 
author and his work is favourable. Of 
the latter we have already said enough. 
The former is evidently a man of con- 
siderable talent and acuteness of obser- 
vation. He writes unaffectedly and 
like a gentleman, and shows a good 
deal of power in some of his descrip- 
tions. We hope, when he again ap- 
Hany before the public, he will occupy 

igher ground, and we close our article 
by begging him, for his own sake, and 
for that of his readers, on no account 
to write another line of poetry. 








Thedistinctive character of Poetry, 
it has been said and credited, almost 
universally, is to please. That this 
should have been the opinion of shal- 
low minds, inflated with critical con- 
tempt of the very Art whose principles 


they y pretended to ex- 
, we do not wonder ; nor do we 
wonder that their dogmata should have 
swayed the judgments of ordinary 
ple, who are always willing to adopt 
authoritative opinions, tending toequa- 
lize the lofty with the low; but we 
do wonder, indeed, that an assertion, 
so self-evidently false, should ever have 
imposed upon the intellect and feeling 
of men knowing what human nature 
is, and that all the Fine Arts are but 
different modes and means by which 
ite mysteries are reflected or illumina- 
ted. That they, who have studied the 
laws of thought and passion, should 
have suffered themselves to be deluded 
by an unmeaning word, is mortifying 
enough ; but it is more than mortify- 
,—it perplexes and confounds to 
think that Poets themselves, and Poets 
too of the very highest, or say of a very 
high order, have declared the same de- 
grading belief of what is the scope and 
tendency, the aim and end of their own 
Divine Art—forsooth to piease ! If it 
be so indeed, then Poetry stands on 
the same footing with pastry—an Epic 
Poem is on a level with a Pudding, and 
a Tragedy is a mere Trifle. 
To please! “‘ Pleased with a rattle, 
with a straw !” Nothing so easy 
as to please. A pun pleases; or it dis- 
pleases,—which, in principle, isoneand 
the same thing ;—anepigram cameo 
any one individual thing in this world 
pleases which titillates the nerves, the 
stomach, the liver, even the spleen. 
An easyshoe pleases—a well made pair 
of breeches more than please. It is 
pleasant, and exceedingly so, to loll 
upon a sofa in almost total vacuity of 
ht—to eat ice-cream on a hot air- 
less day—to sit in the Sanctum Sanc- 
torum the hour after publication, no 
longer under promise of an article. It 
is ing to be out of debt—pleasing 
to know that a Director of the Royal 
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Bank owes you a thousand pounds 
that enwting to the doctrine of chan. 
ces, you rs likely to live tw 

rs. But there is no poetry in any of 
omen things—or if there be, posta of 
the very lowest kind—the character of 
them all is essentially prosaic, and 
whatever inspiration there may be in 
them, it seldom leads to marriage with 
immortal verse. ix 

This may seem to be treating a 
serious subject somewhat too lightly; 
but such wretched creed deserves‘no 
better treatment. The absurdity of 
such a dogma, can only be made by 
harping—as its authors do—upon a 
word, and showing how paltry a word 
it is, by pointing out its almost unt 
versal applicability to everything little 
in nature and in art. 

Pleasure, then, is no more the End 
of Poetry, than it is the end of Know. 
ledge, or of Virtue, or of ‘Religion, ‘or 
of this World. The end of Poetry is 
pleasure, delight, instruction, expan 
sion, elevation, honour, glory, happi- 
ness here and hereafter, or itis nothing, 
Is the End of Paradise Lost—to 
please ? Is the End of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy—to please? Is the end of 
the Psalms of David—to please ? Or 
of the Songs of Isaiah ? 

This poor idea infests modern cris 
ticism—perhaps ancient. So did ideas 
equally poor infest morality and reli- 
gion of old as now. Yet while such 
notions were uttered, they were not 
believed ; all great works gave them 
the lie ; they were belied too by all the 
enthusiastic feelings which great works 
inspired—like dead letters they lay in 
the code—and though polluting both 
the Common and the Statute Law, 
they left unharmed the sense of natural 
equity and justice—and men felt and 
judged for themselves, not by their 
own human books, but by the Bible 
given them from above—not by the 
written, but by the unwritten law— 
not from the responses of monthly or 
quarterly oracles, but from revelations 
commencing with childhood, and not 
discontinued even on to extremest 


age. 





* The Course of Time, a Poem in Ten Books. By Robert Pollok. 2 vols. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh, and Cadell, London. 


1827. 
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Yet it is probable that Poetry, even 
true Poetry, has often been injured or 
vitiated, by having been written in 
the spirit of this creed. It relieved 

from the burden of their duty 
—from the responsibility of their en- 
dowments—from the conscience that 
is in genius. It gave them Carte- 
blanche, instead of Magna-Charta. It 
made them partisans of a cause—the 
cause of mere human habits and fan- 
cies, temporary and local—instead of 
liberators of a country—the country 
of the soul, enslaved under the old 
dominion of ignorance or superstition, 
yet with all its people day and night 
yearning for the immortal light. Debase 
any principle, however high, in opi- 
nion, and you debase the practice of 
the most noble. So has it been with 
this divine art. They “who have 
built the lofty rhyme,” have had their 
works ransacked for rules to curb and 
confine, and crib in their successors 
within the pale of criticism—till at 
last who conceived and executed, 
of their own inspiration, in a style 
worthy of their immortal prototypes, 
have had their works subjected to the 
tests of that false philosophy which 
they despised, and been judged by 
rules, of which in their high wisdom 
they were ignorant,—while, such is 
the incorruptible integrity of what 
Shakspeare calls the “ soul of the 
world,” in spite of all this falsehood 
and folly, genius in the long run 
reached the goal for which it panted, 
and was hailed with enthusiastic and 
universal acclaim. 

No doubt, the tendency of this des- 
picable doctrine, has been to degrade, 
not only in the estimation of the world, 
but in the works of men of genius 
themselves, the Divine Art of Poetry. 
Writers and readers have written and 
read according to a low standard. If 
pleasure was produced, the primal end 
of the art was attained—if pleasure 
was not produced, then the poet had 
missed his aim, and his work was 
thrown aside as a failure. Such con- 
demnation would have been just, had 
his work not stirred and elevated the 
spirits. But it was unjust in all cases, 
where the satisfaction with which the 
Spirit perused, was of a kind by far 
too high to be rightly called “ plea- 
sure,” where it arose from 
“ The presence that disturbs us with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” 

Such satisfaction as this in Poetry, 
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could only be by meditative 
minds,—by sainde Sotcahausncied in 
the Greater Mysteries, and who looked 
into Poetry as into'a Revelation. Just 
as well might you’ say that pleasure is 
the end Christians have in view in lis- 
tening to a noble discourse—nay, fear 
not to declare it—in reading ‘their 
Bible. st 

We suspect that this doctrine has 
especially borne hard on all Sacred Poet. 
ry—disinclined poets to devoting their 
genius to it—and consigned, if not to 
oblivion, to neglect, much, almost all, 
of what is great in that magnificent 
walk. For if the masters of the Hol; 
Harp are to strike it but to please—if 
their high inspirations are to be dead- 
ened and dragged down by the pre- 
valent power of such a mean.and un- 
worthy aim—they will either be con- 
tented to awaken a few touching.tones 
of “ those strains that once did sweet 
in Sion glide,” unwilling to prolong 
and deepen them into the gliapason of 
praise—or they will deposit their Lyre 
within the gloom of the sanctuary, 
and leave unawakened 


“ The soul of music sleeping in its 
strings.” 

We are aware, at the same time, 
that many objections have been urged 
against Sacred Poetry—but they all 
resolve themselves into this—that ‘it 
is difficult or impossible. Difficult it 
certainly is—and to all but minds of 
a high order, impossible—but therein 
lies its power and its glory. Next to 
Isaiah the Prophet, stands Milton the 
Poet. But as there are the lesser in- 
spired prophets, so are there the lesser 
poets,—they too, in another sense, in- 
spired, and the effusions of their 
spirits likewise, humanly speaking, 
divine. How many sublime hymns 
have been breathed by genius elevated 
by piety “‘ above the smoke and din 
of this dim spot that men call Earth !” 
With what holy and devout affection 
are they treasured in pious souls, and 
recurred to in the storehouse of me- 
mory, when men have been poverty- 
stricken within their very being by this 
world’s afflictions—have had their af- 
fections and passions distracted or torn 
up by the very rvots—and then felt 
that the wilderness could be made to 
blossom like the rose under thé dews 
of Hermon! 


How beautiful is genius when combined 
With holiness! oh! how divinely sweet 
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The tones of earthly harp, whose chords 
; aretouch’d 

By the soft hand of piety, and hang 

Upon religion’s shrine, there vibrating 

With so'emn music in the ear of God. 

And must the bard from sacred themes 
refrain ? 

Sweet were the hymns in patriarchal days, 

That, kneeling in the silence of his tent, 

Or on some moonlight hiil, the shepherd 

’ ur’d 

. Unto his Heavenly Father! Strains sur- 
vive 

Erst chanted to the Lyre of Israel, 

More touching far than poet ever breath- 
ed 


Amid the Grecian Isles, or later times 

Have heard in Aibion, Land of every 
Lay. 

Why therefore are ye silent, ye who 
know 

The trance of adoration, and behold 

Upon your bended knees the Throne of 
Heaven, 

And Him who sits thereon? Believe it 
not, - 

That poetry in former days the nurse, 

Yea, parent oft of blissful piety, 

Should silent keep from service of her 
God 


, 
Nor with her summons, loud, but silver- 
tongued, 
Startle the guilty dreamer from his sleep, 
Bidding him gaze with rapture or with 
dread 


On regions where the sky for ever lies 

Bright as the sun himself, and trembling 
still 

With ravishing music, or where darkness 
broods 


O’e: on y shapes, and sounds not to be 
rne. 

It is, then, with delight, and not 
without a feeling of self-dignity, that, 
from time to time, we leave the giddy 
fervour and loose rhymes of more 
modern poetry, toreposeon the firm yet 
en majesty of such writers as 

ton ; but we rather think that this 
reverence, a little prescriptive, is more 
apt to make us unjust to the claims of 
@ present competitor, than forward to 
hail any who aspires to compass the 
same walk. Isit from this alone that 
we are slow to predict for the author 
before us, a fellow-memory with 
the time-honoured shades of Dante 
and Milton? Independent of com- 
parative award, this poem, “ The 
Course of Time,” is certainly of deep 
Fo gue pa full of noble 
ts and graphic conceptions— 

the production of 3 mind alive to the 
great relations of being, and the sub- 
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lime simplicity of our religion; not 


without distinct poetry, but more cha» 
racterised by a strong and se 
intellect. In its simple beauties, 
strikes us as the work of a man who 
has kept himself shy from literature 
for a first and great attempt ; and stil] 
more so in its cumbrous faults, which 
a little self-denial, and a slight notion 
of comparative excellence, best attained 
from early trials of strength, would 
have prevented. The enormous fault 
of this Poenr is, an elaborate re. 
dundancy in the making up of moral 
pictures, very much in the style of 
those in Blair’s Grave, to which poem 
it certainly bears a generic resem. 
blance. Even in those parts of his 
work where, according to our authot’s 


proposed object, the interest should be - 


deepest, the haughtiness of the = 
dignity is fearlessly compromised, 
his cabinet of portraitures may have 
enlargement both of number and space: 
and the worst part of his sin is, that 
he dilates upon the same subject more 
than once ; not sparing, that all may 
be complete, lines of interjectional em- 
poe which at best, in any work, are 
ut beggarly elements—a life-in-death 
sort of power—the startling throes of a 
mere galvanic existence, and quite un- 
worthy of a mind that has vis enough 
to set forth direct propositions. 

The plan of this poem is simple and 
well conceived.—The whole race of 
man has been long gathered unto the 
years of eternity, and the things of 
time are seen far remote, according to 
the author’s own graphic simile— 


. as country which has left 
The traveller’s speedy step, retiring back 
From morn till even—”’ 


when a being, confirmed in good, ar- 
rives in heaven from some remote 
world. He is welcomed by two of the 
heavenly dwellers, of whom he en- 
quires the meaning of hell and its 
woes, which a stray-flight in his pas- 
sage heavenward (somewhat unac- 
countably ascribed to mere curiosity, 
rather than the direct leading of God) 
has permitted him to see. Arrived 
themselves but lately at the celestial 
kingdom, they are unable to satisfy 
his enquiries ; but they take him to an 
ancient bard, once of our earth, who, 
according to the questions of the newly 
arrived, in reference particularly to the 
Lamb of God and the resurrection 
morn, which he heard blasphemed in 
hell, goes over the chief characteristics 
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of man’s world, up to the great day of 

judgment, which marks, according to 

our author’s high argument, 

“Time gone, the righteous saved, the 
wicked damn’d, 

And God’s eternal governmentapproved.” 

On first view, we are struck with 
the plan, as worthy of the finest ar- 

ent of parts; but it is soon 
evident that the best interest must lie 
in these parts themselves, less in re- 
ference to the making up of a unique 
whole, than to their individual worth. 
And why? The consummation which 
thispoem records is indeed overwhelm- 
ing, and one in which we are awfully 
interested ; but it stands before us as a 
great religious truth, long known ; and 
our prescriptive reverence, or our pre- 
scriptive usness, makes us less at- 
tentive to anything like a religious de- 
tail, after the original of the Bible. 
Yet what reader is not alive, with the 
deepest anxiety, to the process of Eve’s 
seduction, as given by Milton, though 
already the issue is equally known to 
him from the Scriptures? The same 
principle on which depends a deep in- 
terest in the latter case, explains chief- 
ly why, in the former, it cannot be 
easily awakened. There were possi- 
bilities in the power of Eve, of escape 
and defence,—the strife of knowledge 
against knowledge, of innocence against 
ilt; we attend anxiously, in the 
a of seeing her means of resistance 
exerted ; and there is a deep under- 
current in the soul of the reader; an 
anxious calculation—the most awful 
process in the human heart—to feel 
from what slight check an unspeaka- 
ble calamity might have been prevent- 
ed. In the general fate of mankind, 
as given in Mr Pollok’s poem, there is 
no doubtful conflict ; there can be no 
strife of equal interests. Possibilities 
there may be in the power of man ;— 
it may be his own folly that he esca 
not the final condemnation ; but this 
implies little strife of action, and no 
power in man to keep up the struggle 
against. the sentence; and therefore 
the poem which connects the life of 
man with the retribution of the judge- 
ment-day, considered as a mere hu- 
man composition, is not, to human 
sympathies, essentially epic, or pro- 
gressive in interest. 

In Paradise Lost, our souls are knit 
to two living individuals, full of beau- 
ty and innocence, and we wait with 
yearning fear for the sad falling off 
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that is to dash their light and their 
love, and their glorious 3; in the 
poem before us, we know not real and 
moving individuals of earth ; we are 
made acquainted, indeed, with ‘the 
ualities of individual minds; but 
are no better than the abstract 
beings of an » and the final 
fate with which they are respectively 
visited, strikes us but as the victory of 
God over sin in general, over the wick- 
ed follies of men and devils. Our re- 
verence, again, for his grand decision, 
farther masters simple feelings, and is 
a thing far above the usual sympathies 
of sorrow or joy. But allow that these 
qualities, in reference to j ent, 
must impress every man with the fate 
of living beings, (and surely our own 
share ir the brotherhood of man is 
entitled to make the slightest hint of 
the Last Sentence, to our distinct con- 
ception, a scene rife with responsi- 
bilities,) then there is a new difficul- 
ty in the way of our author, to make 
good the latter clause of his final argu- 
ment,—the approval, by human sym- 
thies, of God’s diatieal awards. Let 
is victory be put as over individual 
sinners, then, living as we are in this 
world, and full of weak and human 
charities, and not knowing our own 
eternal destiny, we cannot have, and 
God never meant us here to have, 
such a joy in contemplating the final 
overthrow of the wicked, as, in the 
counterpart of the feeling, shall vindi- 
cate thoroughly to our hearts the se- 
vere justice of retribution. Here we 
cannot even conceive how the eternal 
separation of two brothers, and the 
condemnation of the one, shall not 
dash the full and celestial joys of the 
other. 

In any view of the subject—because 
in any shove can be no adequate strug- 
gle, on the part of man, against 
executive of God’s mighty kingdom— 
a main action is wanting, and progres- 
sive interest for the work before us, 
considered merely in the light of an 
ordinary composition. 

The general spirit of the above re- 
marks may have a very good particu- 
lar illustration. This want of a main 
interest, may be accounted for on the 
same principle which, in a great mea- 
sure, explains why Mr Pollok fails 
to raise our conceptions of horror 
by his description of the final Hell, 
which his words, not a little magnilo- 
quent, led us to believe he meant 
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as the very climax of his poem. In 
the hell of Milton, the great interest 
lies in the awakening of the fallen 
Cherubim from their fiery lethargy. 
Our sympathies are instantly and di- 
rectly in soe sare of them, ate 
bering wi em their past glory, an 
ning their outbreaking from their 
ing prison. The horrors of their 
situation, though largely described by 
Milton, are thus in principle inci- 
dental, and are insensibly admitted as 
aggregates of interest by our alread 
excited sympathies. We are taken 
captive at once, and there is no room 
for the nil admirari, which is cer- 
tainly against the poet, whom we see 
labouring to gird up his loins to do 
something great. It is the highest 
ise of the epic grandeur, and it be- 
| mane to Milton in the above instance, 
when it can gather and take along 
with its unstayed march, a host of 
teral circumstances. In Dante’s 
Hell; though the conception cannot 
be so highly praised, the execution is 
wondrous ; and one unique spirit, 
through all its attributes of terror and 
unishment, is never done with knock- 
ing at the human heart of his reader. 
It is not peopled with abstract beings ; 
it is overrun with human affections. 
We see men in the act of being pun- 
ished according to the very spirit of 
their faults ; and the pathetic yearning 
of all over a human visitor in their 
descending circles of wrath,—their de- 
sire still to know of man’s doings on 
the green earth, and to be remember- 
ed in the haunts of their former kin- 
dred,—all breathing the very spirit of 
Dante’s own exile,—take a strong hold 
upon the hearts of his readers. His 
stories are all of this upper world, and 
our sympathies go down again, as it 
were, alive to the misery of the damn- 
ed; who relate them in the ears of the 
poet, with sad and interjectional refer- 
ences to the circumstances that now 
environ their being. Our sympathy 
is as strong, and has the same play, as 
when, with all our living conscious- 
ness about us, we conceive of our si- 
tuation pent up in the corded stiffness 
of death, and encumbered with the 
foul dishonours of the grave, when 
“* Even in our ashes live their wonted 
fires,” 


The heavy press of woe upon the 
unhappy narrators gives a fine verisi- 
militude to the briefness of their de- 
tails in Dante’s poem. The muscular 
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anatomy of harsh fee 
| pag and instinctive shadings of ten, 
erness, are fixed before us like’ stge 


tuary. The fine touches of softer 
poetry that occur here and there, like 
difficult knots of flowers on wild and 
storm-visited rocks, draw us more 
strongly to the strange work of this 
mighty master, by giving relief. to its 
black and terrible edges. 

In the punishment of sinners, as 
described b Mr Pollok in his last 
book, their hell and woe are final, and 
far away. We are aware of their bei 
driven into eternal perdition ; but we 
are not acquainted with them, as ins 
dividuals, beforehand: we see them not 
in their lost condition, in reference to 
any conflict,struggling, yet overwhelm. 
ed ; we hear no more of them as living 
beings ; and therefore our spirits nes 
ver enter into their place of torment 
—Pangs and wrath are prepared be 
forehand, and then we are told that 
the wicked are made to enter upon 
their sorrowful inheritance ; but this 
moves us not, like the agony of Dante's 
Inferno, where we behold human feel. 
ings shooting like trembling 
through the thick presence of a night 
of woe. Upon the whole, we believe, 
that the powers of the poet, not even 
excepting the great names we have 
had occasion to mention above, are 
inadequate, by a description of the 
most dread array of physical terrors, 
to fix the mind to a full conception, 
either of the bliss or destruction of a 
single spirit. Noman at any given 
time can call up and fix before his 
soul the overwhelming idea. It passes 
sometimes involuntarily through his 
heart, but its permanent expression is 
beyond thecontrol and colour of words. 
We would therefore say, that Mr Pol+ 
lok has so far been unfortunate in the 
choice of his subject ; and is not alto- 
gether to be blamed, if he hath not 
approved to human sympathies, the 
final justice of God ; or, in the other 
clause of his argument, to set forth to 
our conceptions the full importance of 
“ Time gone ;—the righteous saved, the 

wicked damn’d.”’ 

The merit of this poem, then, lies 
chiefly in excellent parts ; and on this 
account it is entitled to a more minute 
analysis. 

After a simple and manly invoca- 
tion, the arrival in heaven of a saint- 
ed being from some world is well de- 
scribed. The horrid emblems which 
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he had seen on the outer wall of hell, 
and its dismal interior, are powerfully 
conceived. The following passage is 


good :— 


“ So saying, they link’d hand in hand, 

spread out 

Their golden wings, by living breezes 
fann’d, 

And over heaven’s broad champaign sail’d 
serene. 

O’er hill and valley, clothed with verdure 
green 

That never fades; and tree, and herb, 
and flower, 

That never fades ; and many a river, rich 

With nectar, winding pleasantly, they 
pass’d ; 

And mansion of celestial mould, and 
work 

Divine. And oft delicious music, sung 

By saint and angel bands, that walk’d the 
vales, 

Or mountain tops, and harp’d upon their 
harps, 

Their ear inclined, and held by sweet 
constraint 

Their wing ; not long, for strong desire 
awaked 

Of knowledge that to holy use might turn, 

Still press’d them on to leave what rather 
seem’d 

Pleasure, due only, when all duty’s done.”” 

There is not a great richness in this 
description, but it breathes a transpa- 
rent purity redolent of Heaven's deli- 
cious air. The First Book, upon the 
whole, is finished with true Epic dig~ 
nity. 

The greater part of Book II. is oc- 
cupied with the early history and 
lapse of man, and the gracious provi- 
dence of God still working in his be- 
half for instruction and happiness, 
which are well and succinctly detail- 
ed. The following figure of Mercy, 
in reference to the revelation of the 
Bible, is very fine :— 


“ This book—this holy book, on ev’ry 
line 
Mark’d with the seal of high divinity ; 
On ev'ry leaf bedew’d with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signature of God Almighty stampt 
From first to last——this ray of sacred 
light, 
This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy took down, and in the night. of 
Time 
Stood, a on the dark her gracious 
w.”” : 
Th the remaining part of this Book, 
and in Books II]. and IV. the follies 
Vou. XXI. 
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and vain purauits.of worldly men are 
severely harseterised, There was 
ample room here for rich and_pic- 
turesque grouping, in the rise of na- 
tion after nation in “ The Course of 
Time,” with the strange pictures of 
their idolatries, and other general cha- 
racteristics, in the same style as in 
Paradise Lost the angel gave Adam 
to see from the Mount of Vision the 
future history of his race. Mr Pol- 
lok has in a great measure confined 
himself to individuals. Some of his 
moral delineations are admirably given; 
but necessary limits have obliged him 
generally to touch only upon broader 
features. The disadvantage in this is, 
that they stand not forth with a very 
distinct application against the con- 
sciences of his readers: they are more 
easily put by. It is, indeed, no eas 
task, to give thorough effect to this 
sort of discipline. The fine moral in- 
dignation of Cowper, his minute and 
pointed severity, trimmed with gra- 
phic illustrations of the finest poetry, 
are perhaps the most successful speci- 
mens of severe Christian satire. Mr 
Pollok could not certainly allow him- 
self an equal minuteness, but he might 
have been more sparing in heapin 
together general pictures of vice, an 
the balance of space would have ad- 
mitted him to give more graphic 
sketches, in instances where they are 
too broad and indiscriminate to be very 
useful. The censure in the following 
instance is so general, that in truth it 
is mere sophistry :— 
‘* A Novel was a book 

Three-volumed, and once read; and oft 

cramm’d full 
Of poisonous error, black’ning ev’ry page; 
And oftener still of trifling, second-hand 
Remark, and old, diseased, putrid thought ; 
And miserable incident, at war 
With nature, with itself, and truth at war: 
Yet charming still the greedy reader on, 
Till done—he tried to recollect his 

thoughts, ~ 
And nothing found, but dreaming empti- 

ness, 
These, like ephemera sprung in a day, 
From lean and shallow soiled brains of 


sand, 
And in a day expired; yet while they 
lived, 
Tremendous ofttimes was the popular 
roar ; 
And cries of—Live for ever—struck the 
skies.”” 
Is this aught better than mere dogs 


matism? Nay, it is worse than use- 
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less ; for if we can fortify ourselves in 
despising it, as may easily be done, 
why, then, here is a ground for want 
of confidence in our author, and less 
attention to others of his moral les- 
sons that may be excellent and incon- 
trovertible. In this way, excessive 
scrupulosity comes to the same point 
as indifference,—as two ships that sail 
on the round seas, one east, one west, 
go far apart at first, but ere long meet 
again in an extreme latitude. 

Among many noble passages in these 
three books, the following is magnifi- 
cent :-— 

“ Take one example, to our purpose 

quite: 

A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 

Who riches had, and fame beyond de- 
sire, 

An heir of flattery, to titles born, 

And reputation, and luxurious life ; 

Yet, not content with ancestorial name, 

Or to be known because his fathers were, 

He on this height hereditary stood, 

And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 

To take another step. Above him seem’d 

Alone the mount of Song—the lofty seat 

Of canonized bards ; and thitherward, 

By nature taught, and inward melody, 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 

No cost was spared. What books he 
wish'd, he read ; 

‘What sage to hear, he heard ; what scenes 
to see, 

He saw. And first, in rambling school- 
boy days, 

Britannia’s mountain-waiks, and heath- 

girt lakes, 

And story-telling-glens, and founts, and 
brooks, 

And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, 
his soul 

With grandeur fill’d, and melody, and 
love. 

Then travel came, and took him where 
he wish’d. 

He cities saw, and courts, and princely 


pomp ; 

And mused alone on ancient mountain 
brows ; 

And mused on battle-fields, where valour 
fought 

In other days; and mused on ruins grey 

With years ; and drank from old and fa- 
bulous wells; 

And pluck’d the vine that first-born pro- 
phets pluek’d ; 

And mused on famous tombs; and on 
the wave 

Of ocean mused ; and on the desert waste. 

The heavens and earth of every country 
saw : 

Where’er the old inspiring genii dwelt, 
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Aught that could rouse, expand, refine 
the soul, 


Thither he went, and meditated there,’ 


He touch’d his harp, and nations heaté, 

entranced. 

As some vast river of unfailing souree, 

Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers 
flow’d, 

And open’d new fountains in the human 
heart. 

Where fancy halted, weary in her flight, 

In other men, his fresh as morning roge, 

And soar’d untrodden heights, and seem’d 
at home, 

Where angels bashful look’d. Others, 
tho’ great, 

Beneath their argument seem’d strug. 
gling whiles ; 

He, from above descending, stoop’d to 
touch 

The loftiest thought; and proudly stoop’d, 
as tho’ 

It scarce deserved his verse. With Na- 
ture’s self 

He seemed an old acquaintance, free to 
jest 

At will with all her glorious majesty. 

He laid his hand upon the “ Ocean's 


mane,” 

And play’d familiar with his hoary 
locks ; 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apen. 
nines, 

And with the thunder talk’d, as friend 
to friend ; 

And wove his garland of the lightning’s 
wing, 

In sportive twist—the lightning’s fiery 
wing, 

Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful 
God, 

Marching upon the storm in vengeance 
seem’d— 

Then turn’d, and with the grasshopper, 
who sung 

His evening song, beneath his feet, con- 
versed. 


Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds his 
sisters were ; 

Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and 
wids, and storms, 

His brothers—younger brothers, whom 
he scarce 

As equals deem’d. All passions of all 
men— 

The wild and tame—the gentle and 8e- 
vere ; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and 
profane ; ; 

All creeds; all seasons, Time, Eternity, 

All that was hated, and all that. was 
dear ; ’ 

All that was hoped, all that was fear'd 
by man, 
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He toss’d about, as tempest-wither’d 
leaves, 

Then, smiling, look'd upon the wreck 
he made. 

With terror now he froze the cowering 
blood ; 

And now dissolved the heart in tender- 
ness: 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep 
himself. 


But back into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud; gazing contemptu- 
ously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his 
feet. 

So Ocean from the plains, his waves had 
late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the glory of his might, 

And seem’d to mock the ruin he had 
wrought. 


As some fierce comet of tremendous 

size, 

To which the stars did reverence, as it 
pass’ d ; 

So he through learning and through fan- 
cy took 

His flight sublime ; and on the loftiest 
top 

Of Fame’s dread mountain sat: not soil’d 
and worn, 

As if he from the earth had labour’d up ; 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage 
fair, 

He look’d, which down from higher re- 
gions came, 

And perch’d it there, to see what lay 
beneath.” 

Who knows not the mighty Byron ? 
And who will not admit that the above 
verse is worthy of its theme ? 


“ He from above descending stoop’d to 
touch 

The loftiest thought, and proudly stoop’d 
as though 

It scarce deserved his verse.” 


These, and the lines to the*same ef- 
fect which close the above extract, are 
very characteristic of Byron, who, in 
high and rapid energy, and in easy 
transitions, is perhaps the most elo- 
quent of all poets. After dashing forth 
his proud strength, with the evening 
storm of thunder among the Alps, and 
over the darkened Jura, such a man 
proceeds— 


“ But now the morn is up, the dewy 
morn, 

With breath all incense, and with cheek 
all bloom, 

Laughing the clouds away with playful! 


scorn, 
As ifthe living earth contain’d no tomb.” 
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The revulsion from the dark elo- 
quence of his night-scene to the soft 
and pausing dance of these lines, is so 
great, that the heart of a man is bowed 
to tears. That muse is up again, 
and abroad with the early sun, untired 
and untarnished; she has shaken 
from her drenched wing the storms 
and the ruffled wildness of night, and 
dances like a beautiful unstained bird 
of the elements. Moral justice de~ 
mands the latter and dark part of By- 
ron’s portraiture, as deeply sketched 
by our author; but we must pass it 
at this time: no more blame—no more 
blame: rather let us say—everlasting 
honour be to his mighty shade, for he 
has peopled the hearts of millions 
with beauty. 

Yet we turn with praise to the au- 
thor of the “ Course of Time,” who 
seems a pure and noble-minded man. 
Indeed, not less than such and a poet 
could have written his 5th Book, in 
which the fair and innocent delights . 
of our world are pourtrayed. The 
Mother and her Children ; the Inno- 
cence of Childhood ; Dreams; Early 
Friendships; the Dying Mother and 
her Babe,—are among the finest. 
There is great breadth of repose in the 
following moonlight scene :— 

“ It was an eve of Autumn’s holiest 

mood ; 

The corn fields, bathed in Cynthia’s sil- 
ver light, 

Stood ready for the reaper’s gathering 
hand ; 

And all the winds slept soundly; nature 
seem’d, 

In silent contemplation, to adore 

Its Maker: now and then the aged leaf 

Fell from its fellows, rustling to the 
ground ; 

And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 

On vale and lake, on wood and mountain 
high, 

With pensive wing outspread, sat hea- 
venly thought, 

Conversing with itself.”’ 


Why did the author add the succeed 
ing as part of the same scene? 


“ Vesper look’d forth 

From out her western hermitage, and 
smiled ; 

And up the east unclouded rode the 
moon 

With all her stars, gazing on earth in- 
tense, 

As if she saw some wonder walking 
there.” 


Now this sacrifices utterly the fine 
contiguities of time and place; and 
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confuses the first unique picture b 
adding another, which, if Mr Pollo 
had even intended continuity, as he 
evidently does not, should at least 
have preceded what he gives as the 
first. Tried by the “ serene and si- 
lent art,” no painter could bring them 
both upon the same canvass. The very 
word Vesper means to every heart a 
blue or rosy, or orange-tawny sky in 
the west, with a bright shivering star. 
According to the high authority of 
Milton, in a fine scene in his Paradise 
Lost, of which the above reminds us. 
Hesperus and his starry host make a 
distinct picture, which lasts only 


till the moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen, unveils her peerless 
light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle 
threw.” 





If Vesper in full glow be not compati- 
ble with the moon, according to Mr 
Pollok, riding unclouded up the east, 
a fortiori, it belongs not as a part to 
what we call his first scene, in which 
the world is flooded with moonlight. 
There is a farther confusion ; for the 
moon ‘ gazing on earth intense, as 
if she saw some wonder walking there” 
—which, though almost familiar, yet 
admirably expresses the still earnest- 
ness of moonlight—cannot be said of 
the moon riding up the east. In truth 
of nature, it is only when “ riding near 
her highest noon,” that our own feel- 
ings—which we give to inanimate 
things and take again, as the clouds 
give back to the earth her own waters 
—ascribe to the moon an earnest gaze 
upon our earth. These last lines of 
Mr Pollok belong therefore to what 
in truth is his first scene. A poem 
can never be made from the jottings 
of a common-place- book, however ex- 
cellent. There is as much of poetry 
in the composition of parts as in the 
parts themselves. The same ready 
and pervading spirit must be present 
both at the beginning and the com- 
pletion of a scene, to give it that con- 
tinuity of life, which, like an invisi- 
ble but felt chain of electricity, flashes 
our sympathy at once through the 
whole. ‘The great power of the epic 
poet lies in being ever present with 
the grand conception, in the midst of 
his many episodes: to be self-denied ; 
not to pursue his beauties too far, like 
an unskilful and incomprehensive ge 
neral, who, heedless of the main breast~ 


work of the battle, pursues; his ; 
of victory beyond limits, and lea 
a cloudy defeat upon his own rear, 
In much of the poetry of the present 
day, where there is no want of spirit, 
there is so much lavish embellish. 
ment, and the general purpose is go 
ill compacted, that the sympathies of 
the reader are quite fatigued ; and in 
this spirit he has to satisfy himself 
formally, that the real beauties are 
indeed poetry. 

In the close of Mr Pollok’s 5th Book, 
the description of the various nations 
which turned to worship towards Je. 
rusalem, in the Millennial day, is 
picturesque and magnificent— 

“ And earth kept jubilee a thousand 

years.” 

Book 6th opens with a call to the fair 
things of the earth to mourn its ap. 
proaching dissolution, the symptoms 
of which are already coming fast. 
After a passage in his worst style of 
amplification, relative to the principles 
of a conduct, our author goes 
on to describe the refinement in wicke 
edness which follows the Millennial 
period. More symptoms of the great 
coming change are then given in 4 
powerful style of poetry; the sun 
dimming at noon-day, and 


‘“* Rousing the wolf, before his time, to 
chase 

The shepherd and his sheep——”’ 

is a fine conception. The saints above, 
uncertain towards what issue, are yet 
aware of mighty preparations in Hea- 
ven. This makes one of the noblest 
passages in this poem. Meantime the 
cup of earth’s wickedness is fast filling 
up; yet men are callous, notwithstand- 
ing awful appearances ; and this is the 
hope and prophecy of their hearts on 
the last night of the world— 





‘¢ To-morrow shall, 
As this day be, and more abundant still.” 


Our author has here a fine transition 
from the awful fate that hangs over 
earth to the evening song in Heaven, 
led on by Isaiah, to which all the ee- 
lestial inhabitants turn from their va- 
rious delightful occupations, which 
are finely conceived. The greater part 
of the song is a list of God’s incom- 
municable attributes, with which no 
man on earth can fully sympathize. 
* And those who stood upon the sea 
of glass ; 
And those who stood upon the battle- 
ments, 
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fty towers of New Jerusalem ; 
reel who circling stood; bowing 


afary - 

Exalted on the everlasting hills, 

Thousands of thousands—~-thousands in- 
finite— 

With voice of boundless love, answer’d: 
Amen.” 


This is abrupt and sublime, and well 
expresses a burst of praise. 

Book 7th opens with this delicate 
shading of remote, yet true feeling— 


“ As one who meditates at evening 

tide, 

Wandering alone by voiceless solitudes, 

And flies in fancy, far beyond the bounds 

Of visible and vulgar things, and things 

Discover’d hitherto, pursuing tracts 

As yet untravell’d, and unknown, through 
vast 

Of new and sweet imaginings ; if chance 

Some airy harp, waked by the gentle 
sprites 

Of twilight, or light touch of sylvan maid, 

In soft succession fall upon his ear, 

And fill the desert with its heavenly 
tones ; 

He listens intense, and pleased exceed- 
ingly, 

And wishes it may never stop ; yet when 

It stops, grieves not; but to his former 
thoughts 

With fondest haste returns: so did the 
Seer, 

So did his audience, after worship past, 

And praise in heaven, return to sing, to 
hear 

Of man ; not worthy less the sacred lyre, 

Or the attentive ear: and thus the bard, 

Notunbesought, again resumed his song.”’ 


This, and many other passages of 
our author, are quite in the style of 
Dante, who draws most of his illustra- 
tions from the living expression of 
mental affections. We cannot resist 
the passage immediately following— 

“ In custom’d glory bright, that morn 

the Sun 

Rose, visiting the earth with light, and 
heat, 

And joy ; and seem’d as full of youth, and 
strong 

To mount the steep of heaven, as when 
the Stars 

Of morning sung to his first dawn, and 


Night 

Fled from his face : the spacious sky re- 
ceived 

Him blushing as a bride, when on her 
look’d 

The bridegroom : and, spread out beneath 
his eye, 

Earth smiled. Up to his warm embrace 
the dews, 
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That all night long bad wept his absenee, 


flew : 

The herbs and flowers, their fragrant 
stores unlock’d, 

And gave the wanton breeze, that, newly 
woke, 

Revell’d in sweets, and from its wings 
shook health, 

A thousand grateful smells: the joyous 
woods ; 

Dried in his beams their locks, wet with 
the drops 

Of night: and all the sons of music sung 

Their matin song, from arbour’d bower, 


the thrush 

Concerting with the Jark that hymn’d on 
high: 

On the green hill the flocks, and in the 
vale 

The herds, rejoiced: and, light of heart, 
the hind 

Eyed amiorously the milk-maid as she 
pass’d, 

Not heedless, though she look’d another 
way.” 


The last change should now be told 
according to our prepared attention ; 
but we must yet be served unneces- 
sarily with a renewed individual detail 
of man’s heedlessness. At last there is 
darkness ; and the angel who swore 
that “‘ time should be no more ;” and 
the angel of the trumpet; and the 
dead are rising; and the creatures of 
the earth die, and the beauties of the 
fair earth. 


“ Alas, ye sons of strength ! ye ancient 

oaks ! 

Ye holy pines! ye elms! and cedars tall 

Like towers of God, far seen on Carmel 
mount, 

Or Lebanon, that waved your boughs on 
high, 

And laugh’d at all the winds—your hour 


was come, 

Ye laurels, ever green! and bays, that 
wort 

To wreath the patriot and the poet’s 
brow ; ‘ 

Ye myrtle bowers! and groves of sacred 
shade ! 

Where music ever sung, and Zephyr 
fann’d 


His airy wing, wet with the dews of life, 

And Spring for ever smiled, the fragrant 
haunt 

Of Love, and Health, and ever dancing 
Mirth— 

Alas ! how suddenly your verdure died, 

And ceased your minstrelsy, to sing no 
more. 

Ye fiowers of beauty! pencil’d by the 
hand 

Of God, who annually renew’d your birth, 

To gem the virgin robes of nature chaste, 
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Ye smiling featured daughters of the Sun! 
Fairer than queenly bride, by Jordan's 


stream 

Leading your gentle lives, retired, un- 
seen ; 

Or on the sainted cliffs of Zion hill, 

Wandering, and holding with the heaven- 
ly dews, 

In holy revelry, your nightly loves, 

Watch’d by the stars, and offering every 
morn 

Your incense grateful both to God and 
man. 

Ye lovely gentle things! alas, no spring 

Shall ever wake you now! ye wither’d all, 

All in a moment droop’d, and on your 
roots 

The grasp of everlasting winter seized. 

Children of song! ye birds that dwelt in 
air, 

And stole your notes from angels’ lyres, 
and first 

In levee of the morn, with eulogy 

Ascending, hail’d the advent of the dawn ; 

Or, roosted on the pensive evening bough, 

In melancholy numbers sung the day 

To rest, your little wings failing dissolved 

In middle air, and on your harmony 

Perpetual silence fell. Nor did his wing, 

That sail’d in track of gods sublime, and 
fann’d 

The sun, avail the eagle then; quick 
smitten, 

His plumage wither’d in meridian height, 

And in the valley sunk the lordly bird, 

A clod of clay. Before the ploughman 
fell 

His steers, and in mid-way the furrow 
left : 

The shepherd saw his flocks around him 
turn 

To dust : beneath his rider fell the steed 

To ruins: and the lion in his den 

Grew cold and stiff, or in the furious 
chase, 

With timid fawn, that scarcely miss’d his 
paws.” 

The last part is extremely pictu- 
resque,—living figures arrested in dif- 
ficult attitudes. The rising of the 
dead admits of a thousand situations 
of the same kind ; and this seems to 
have led our author to enlarge so much 
on this part of his subject. Milton 
more wisely saw the propriety of brief- 
ness in his Sketch of the Creation.— 
The picture of the Missionary rising 
in lands far from his native home, 
amidst the people of a strange kindred, 
whom he had saved from the darkness 
of sin, is certainly fine ; but why di- 
late here upon the merits of such men, 
praiseworthy though they are ?—If 
the eye of man, under the impending 
judgment, dare look around, it must 
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be only for a moment; therefor 
should A descriptions of our author 
here have been very brief. In room of 
the brief mandate of Heaven, we have 
the ocean apostrophized by the poet in 
three pages, before it is representedag 
giving up its dead. And after all,—the 
pine conception of Death pining to 
see his captives disenthralled, prowl 
a long detail of his triumphs over the 
children of men.— Surely this is 
* vaulting ambition which overleaps 
itself, and falls on the other side.” 

Aware of his final aim, our author 
now deems it necessary to bring the 
characters of men in immediate cons 
nexion with the judgment to be held 
over them. Accordingly, in Book 
Eighth, and the greater part of the 
Ninth, he again goes over the charac. 
teristics of the world, nearly in the 
same style asin his earlier books.—In 
this he has in many things erred, 
While, as before seen, he succeeds not 
in vindicating to our usual sympa 
thies the final prerogative of God 
over men, his attempt to make out 
this, in God’s severe justice against 
the wicked, has led him severely to 
go over those points of their characters 
which seem to man best worthy of 
their fate ; and in this tone, he has 
been prevented from referring the 
whole conception, to our awful com. 
miseration of poor sinners, which 
could best give an interest to the 
things of judgment— 


“ That day of wrath, that dreadful day! 
When Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day, 
When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll? 
When louder yet, and yet more dread 
Swells the high trump that wakes. the 

dead ! 
Oh! on that day, that wrathful day, 
When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be God the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Thowgh heaven and earth shall pass 
away !” 


Under the awful subject, Mr Pol- 
lok may observe that the very rhymes 
here are redundant and careless of 
the usual varieties in composition ; 
and the tone of feeling which their 
great author has assumed on this 
occasion, is the only right spirit for 
man to have over the last condemna- 
tion of the greatest sinner. When the 
author before us was dealing with the 
follies and sins of men living in the 
world, his severity was good, and we 
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gould then allow him to say, in his 
own energetic line, that the words con- 
demnatory of the false priest should 
«“ Come glowing from the lips of eldest 
Hell ;” 
but over our brethren of men, under 
the final sentence of wrath, from the 
folly of the gay unsmirched creatures, 
children of the world’s lightest fashion, 
the prey of the comic muse on earth, 
to the deepest dye of moral guilt, there 
is no sufferance for severe declama~ 
tion. A better way to make us sym- 
thise with the eternal fate of poor 
umanity, and tremble for the awards 
of Omnipotent Justice, was to repre- 
sent the sirmer also in his milder cha- 
racteristics— degraded, but instinct 
with touches of his fine origin,—pollu- 
ted, but not thoroughly debased,— 
wicked, yet weeping sad drops of a 
late repentance.—‘‘ Others,” says Mil- 
ton, of some of the devils in Hell, after 
their first fall— 
“ Others more mild, 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelical, to many a harp, 
Their own heroic deeds and hapless fall 
By doom of battle; and complain that 
Fate 
Free virtue should enthrall to force or 
chance. 
Their song was partial; but the har- 
mony 
(What could it less when spirits immor- 
tal sung ?) 
Suspended hell, and took with ravish- 
ment 
The thronging audience. 
more sweet, * 
(For eloquence the soul, song charms the 
sense, ) 
Others, apart, sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate ; and reason’d 
high, 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and 
fate— 
Fix'd fate, free-will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute ; 
And found no end, in wand’ring mazes 
lost. 
Of good and evi), much they argued then, 
Of happiness and final misery ; 
Passion, and apathy, and glory, and 
shame ; 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy,— 
Yet with a pleasing sorcery could charm 
Pain for a while, or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or arm the obdured 
breast 
With stubborn patience, as-with triple 
steel.” 
This is sublime and pathetic, al- 
—_ to a degree of irreligious sympa- 
t y. 





In discourse 
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Can Mr Pollok evade the main ob- 
jection under this clause of blame, 
by saying, that the narrator of the 
poem and his audience are immortal 
and severe, approving in Heaven, be« 
yond human conception, of the casting 
off of sinners? He may—and, toa 
certain extent, the plea may be admit- 
ted as valid,—but it does not set the 
objection to rest within the reader’s 
own awe-struck heart. 

Another of our author’s failures is, 
that, in repeating his views of indivi« 
dual character, he has been obliged 
to stay the narrative at a point, where, 
if the interest of his readers could at 
all be excited, it should certainly be 
deepest. Aware of this, he reminds 
us from time to time, of the prepara 
tion for judgment, as in the following 
instance, which is not well conceived, 
and which reminds us unhappily of a 
theatrical curtain— 


——‘ Nor aught appear’d, save here 

and there, 

On wing of golden plumage borne at 
will, 

A curious angel that from out the skies, 

Now glanced a }ook on man, and then re- 
tired,” 

Conscious that he has allowed the 

narrative to stand still too long, Mr 

Pollok tries to whip up flagging atten- 

tion, by giving a long list of pitiful 

chances on earth, and then saying that 

these are nothing to the fears and the 

coming woes of sinners, about to be 

condemned.—But the following is 

grandly terrific :— 

“ Thus stood the reprobate beneath 

the shade 

Of terror, and beneath the crown of love, 

The good; and there was silence in the 
vault 

Of heaven: and as they stood and list- 
ened, they heard, 

Afar to left, among the utter dark, 

Hell rolling o’er his waves of burning 
fire, 

And thundering through his caverns, 
empty then, 

As if he preparation made, to act 

The final vengeance of the Fiery Lamb, 

And there was heard, coming from out 
the Pit, 

The hollow wailing of Eternal Death, 

And horrid cry of the Undying Worm." 


The excellence of the above: lies 
chiefly in its being incidental, and 
without effort. The unknown sound 
of horror is deepened in awful relief by 
the strange silence. It is the sublime 
of uncertain expectancy. We conceive 





every man looking upon the darkened 
face of his fellow, to read his own ap- 
sions of that unseen wrath. — 
Of the same kind of excellence is 
@ passage in his Fifth Book, when, 
eres a sinner’s dreams, he gives 
us the following images of Hell, pow- 
erful, and the more striking, because 
unexpected and unlaboured :— 


« And oft in dreams, the reprobate and 
vile 

Unpardonable sinner—as he seem’d 

Toppling upon the perilous edge of Hell, 

In dreadful apparition, saw before 
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His vision pase the shadows of the 
damn’d ; 

And saw the glare of hollow cursed eyes, 

Spring from the skirts of the infernal 
night ; 

And saw the souls of wicked men new 
dead, 

By devils hearsed into the fiery gulf.” 


Of Mr Pollok’s merits or demerits 
we shall no farther speak. Let the 
public judge of both, from our criti. 
cism, and its illustrative extracts. Suf. 
fice it to say, that, in our opinion, he 
is 4 poet—and possesses much of the 
Mens Drvinior. 





SONNETS AND OTHER POEMS. 


Tuts volume, in our eyes, is quite 
a curiosity. We should suppose it, at 
the very most, a forty-eightmo. It 
measures, by thumb, four inches long, 
two and a half broad, and the third of 
an inch thick. If the march of mind 
has reached Fairy-Land, and parish- 
schools have been established, the good 
folk of the Tohmans (see Mrs Grant’s 
excellent book on the Superstitions of 
the Highlands) will by this time have 
learned to read, and the more erudite 
among them will have libraries. To 
them this would be a folio. Diamond 
British Poets. What does that mean? 
“ A curious miniature University edi- 
tion, the smallest ever printed, com- 
bining the advantage of portability 
with clear and beautiful printing, and 
embellished with fine portraits of the 
authors, and vignette-titles.” Jones 
and Co., by whom they are published, 
call them ‘‘ Typographical Gems ;” 
and, judging from this specimen, they 
are so—that being, we presume, the 
reason why they are called Diamonds 
—for on no other account could Jones 
andCo.call MrDavid Lester Richardson 
a diamond. He is the only living poet 
whom they have yet set—but the stone 
does not seem to us too dazzlingly bril- 
liant to be looked at by weak eyes— 
although, to persons slenderly skilled 
in’ poetical miner. » it might pass 
for a tolerable Scotch pebble. 

The truth is, that Mr David Lester 
Richardson is far from being an inele- 
gant versifier. He has presented the 
public with a fac-simile of his head ; 
and never did we phrenologists behold 
the Organ of Approbation so enormous- 
ly developed. ‘This accounts for the 
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publishers of the diamond edition of 
the British Poets “ having obtained 
the author’s permission to reprint his 
Sonnets, and other Poems,” published 
in 1825. There can be no doubt, from 
that developement, that the author's 
permission was easily obtained—yield- 
ed without any sweet reluctant amo» 
rous delay. Mr Richardson, as he 
looks on himself in his glass, with hi 
shining morning face, exclaims, Wha 
a Diamond British Poet am I! But 
there is an old saw—* diafnond cut 
diamond”—and it must be painful, 
when subjected to that test, to find 
— unexpectedly turning out to 
mere—Paste. 

It is long since we gave up being 
severe on any living soul—and so far 
from wishing to be severe on Mr David 
Lester Richardson, we beg him toac~ 
cept the assurance of our esteem. His 
Sannets, and other Poems do him much 
credit, and may be read with ease and 
satisfaction. But is there no possible 
= for diminishing his love of appro- 

ation? The organ itself, alas! is 
there in its most formidable dimen- 
sions—and as it is “‘ established,” we 
have, we confess, little or no hope. 
Yet something surely might be done. 
by a strict moral regimen. Nay, pere 
haps the delusion under which he now 
labours, of being a diamond, might 
,be dispelled by a course of aperients. 
We Mo te him to come down to Edin- 
burgh—to pass his forenoons with Mr 
Combe, and his evenings with Chris- 
topher North—and by the united ex- 
ertions of these wise physicians, the 
activity of the organ may perhaps be 
paralysed. We have known wonder- 
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ful cures performed at the Noctes 
Ambrosiane. 

We are treated with an appendix of 
critical extracts from the Monthly Pe- 
riodicals—a vile and degrading prac- 
tice of. which a gentleman, like Mr 
Richardson, ought to be ashamed. 
Praise is poured in upon, and out up- 
on us from the 1. Monthly Review— 
2. Monthly Magazine—3. European 
Magazine—4. New Monthly Maga- 
zine—5. Gentleman’s Magazine— 6. 
Oriental Herald—7, Thelwall’s Pano- 
ramic Miscellany—8, Imperial Maga- 
zine—9. Ackermann’s Repository — 
10.. Literary Magnet —11. Ladies’ 
Monthly Museum—12. World of Fa- 
shion—and, 13. Inspector and Lite- 
rary Review. Does Mr Richardson con- 
tribute to all these periodicals? Then 
we have extracts from the following 
weekly and daily journals—14. Shef- 
field Iris—15. News of Literature and 
Fashion—16. Literary Chronicle—17. 
Kaleidoscope—1%. Phoenix and Liter 
ary Olio—19. Star—20. Sun—21.Sun- 
day Times—22. British Traveller— 
23. Edinburgh Observer — 24. Nor- 
thern Whig—25, Waterford Mail— 
26. Glasgow Free Press—27. Edin- 
burgh and Leith Advertiser—28. Te- 
lescope—29. Manchester Mercury— 
30. Bridgenorth Herald —31. Dur- 
ham Chronicle—32. Liverpool Mer- 
cury—33. Weekly Express—34. Nor 
folk Chronicle—35. York Chronicle 
—36. Huntingdon Weekly Journal— 
$7, Bath and Cheltenham Gazette— 
88. Reading Mercury—39. Stockport 
Advertiser — 40. Westmoreland Ga- 
zette—41. York Courant—42. Leeds 
Independent—43. Bath Journal—44. 
Leicester Chronicle—45. Bradford and 
Wakefield Chronicle— 46. Rochester 
Gazette—47. Cumberland Pacquet— 
48. Kent Herald—49. Royal Cornwall 
Gazette— 50. Ayr and Wigtonshire 
Courier—51. Maidstone Gazette—52. 
Greenock Advertiser — 53. Salisbury 
and Winchester Journal—54. Edin- 
burgh Independent—55, North Devon 
Journal — 56. Western Luminary — 
57. Aberdeen Chronicle—58. Wake- 
field and Halifax Journal—59. Not- 
tingham Herald—60. Dorset County 
Chronicle—61. Berkshire Chronicle— 
62. Barnstaple Herald—63. Devon- 
shire Freeholder—64. Bolton Express 
—65, Southampton Herald—66. Hull 
Packet—67. Rockingham Paper—68. 
Lancaster Gazette — 69. Cheltenham 
Journal—70. Bath Herald—71. Bir- 
mingham Chronicle—72. Sussex Ad- 
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vertiser—73. Worcester Journal—?74. 
Cambridge Chronicle—75. Northamp- 
ton Mercury—76. Alfred—77. Ches- 
ter Courant—78. Preston Pilot—79. 
Macclesfield Herald — 80. Common 
Sense—81. Cooper’s John Bull—s2. 
Palladium —83. British Lion — 84. 
British Guardian. 
Mr David Lester Richardson, who, 

we are sorry to see from his face and 
his verses, is but in indifferent health, 
must have had hard work, we do not 
say in writing, but in reading, all 
those eulogies of himself and muse. 
The first especial wonder is how the 
whole press of Britain and. Ireland, 
which we have been lately assured is 
far too numerous to combine, and far 
too independent to be bribed, could 
thus with one voice erg - into 
consentaneous panegyric of a literary 
gentleman enamel from India, witha 
liver complaint, relieved by letting 
verses. The second especial wonder 
is, how the invalid could come at the 
knowledge of the existence of all those 
eighty-four eulogies. He must have 
had spies stationed all over the realm 
—emissaries, with eyes fixed on all the 
metropolitan and provincial presses, 
from whom he received regular re- 


ports. 

But Mr Richardson, apprehensive 
that the purchasersof him—a diamond 
British poet—may not be satisfied 
with oak shreds and patches of praise 
as he has bedizened himself with, 
kindly refers them for~‘ favourable 
notices of this volume,” to 85.La Belle 
Assemblée — 86. Lady’s Magazine-— 
87. British Magazine—88. London Iris 
—s9. Courier—90, Morning Post—. 
91. Morning Herald—92. Public Led- 
ger—93. British Press— 94, New 
Times—95. Morning Chronicle—96. 
Baldwin s London Weekly Journal— 
97. Oxford Herald—98. Bristol Ga- 
zette—99. Bristol Mirror—100. Glase 
gow Herald—101, Dumfries Courier 
—102, Edinburgh Star—103. Mon-, 
trose Review—104. Brighton Gazette 
—105. Durham County Advertiser— 
106. British Volunteer—107. Derby 
Reporter—108. Boston, Gazette—109. 
Cork Chronicle—110. Wolverhampton 
Chronicle—111. Nottingham, Review 
—112. Sheffield Independent — 113. 
Sovereign — 114. Kentish Gazette— 
115. Hereford Independent— 116. 
Kentish Chronicle—117. Herts Mer- 
cury — 118. Evening Times— 119. 
Salopian Journal, 120. &c. 121. &c. © 
122. &c. 
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-Trergare some questions, of mighty 
national importance, occasionally dis- 
cussed in Parliament, on which men 
of education may, without surrender- 
ing their right of judgment, form their 
opinions almost entirely from the de- 
bates. It is of necessity, indeed, that 
thousands of intelligent men do so ; 
for they are prevented, by the exigen- 
cies of their own pursuits, from ac- 
quiring any better knowledge of the 
data on which those questions are ar- 
gued than that derived from the de- 
tailed accounts of the debates in Par- 
liament, and such documentary papers 
as are easily accessible to persons not 
politicians by profession. Of this kind 
are many questions in finance—many, 
too, both in the home policy of the 
government, and its international mea- 
sures of trade with other states. 

There are other questions, again, of 
as mighty national importance, occa- 
sionally discussed in Parliament, on 
which men of education will not sub- 
mit to surrender one iota of their right 
of judgment to the authority, however 
high, of any statesman ; for on such 
questions they have been accustomed 
earnestly and solemnly to reflect ; and 
the facts on which their opinion is to 
be formed are either notable events in 
the history of their own and other 
countries, or they are, perhaps, laws 
of human nature, of which they are 
as well, if not better, qualified to know 
the operation than many of the more 
eminent rulers and legislators of the 
land. Of that kind are most, if not 
all, questions touching religion. The 
wisdom of the age, “on that great ar- 
gument,” is not to be sought for, 
surely, beyond all other places, or 
solely, in the Houses of Parliament. 
Whatever authority maybe due to the 
talents and the knowledge at all times 
existing there, it will not be withheld 
from them ; but, on the contrary, 

rather more than is due will 

ielded to them, from the natural 

nd salutary disposition of good citi- 
zens to , and even in some mea- 
sure to defer to the judgment of those 
who direct the measures of state. 
Here, however, men will judge chiefly 
and resolutely for themselves, in a 
Protestant country like ours, where 
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religion is founded on intellect, where 
every educated person can give reasoris 
for his belief, and where all who prize 
the heritage of undefiled faith feel 
themselves not only privileged but 
bound to think, speak, write, and act 
upon the right of their own instructed 
private judgment. That judgment has 
been instructed, not much by mini- 
sters of the state, but far more by mi- 
nisters of the church, and by those 
great inquirers into truth that have 
formed the intellectual character of the 
people. 

Of this kind, pre-eminently, is what 
is called the Catholic Question. Nei- 
ther Lord nor Commoner, however dis 
tinguished in Parliament, is entitled 
to hold higher language on either side 
of that question, than the humblest in- 
dividual who has read his Bible by the 
light of our great Protestant divines, 
And if we are to bow to authorities 
here, it ought to be to those authorities 
whose title to power over our minds 
and their most sacred judgments, is de- 
rived from a life-long devotion to the 
study of our reformed faith, and ofall 
the blessings of which it has been the 
fruitful parent to civilized man. The 
doctors of our church lay no claim to 
infallibility—but they doles claim, and 
that claim is granted to them in its 
fullest extension by the most enlight- 
ened—to a wider, deeper, and higher 
knowledge of those subjects in all their 
bearings, to which all the best energies 
of their minds, all the best sentiments 
of their hearts, and all the best trea- 
sures of their knowledge have, from 
youth upwards, been applied, that the 
truth might be mastered and promul- 

ated, than those other leading intel- 
jects of the age are entitled to claim, 
who, necessarily busied with all zeal 
and passion in secular pursuits, may 
know as much as some—and more than 
many—but must know less than not a 
few of the ripe and good scholars of 
England, of the interdependence of 
civil and religious liberty. 

It is not, therefore, to my Lord 
Lansdown, or yet to Mr Canning, 
that the People of Britain will choose, 
in their doubt or anxiety, to look or 
to trust for illumination on the dark- 
ness of the Catholic Question. Their 
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inions on many points of that ques- 
+ will be pore A mar with respect- 
ful attention, but not as carrying 
with them any oracular authority— 
and if the one or the other, or both of 
these distinguished persons, should, on 
some of the most essential subjects 
which that question involves, exhibit 
utter ignorance or the t hete- 
rodoxy, the people of Britain will turn 
to other ers ; nor need they be at 
any loss to find them, wiser and more 
learned far, in that Hierarchy which, 
of late years, has been so persevering- 
ly decried by the self-dubbed lovers 
and friends of knowledge, but which, 
nevertheless, first kindled, and has 
since guarded in these kingdoms the 
sacred Torch of Truth. 

That political liberty can never be 
in a country enslaved under spiritual 
domination, is one among, perhaps, 
higher reasons, why the great majority 
of the educated minds in Britain will 
to the last resist Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. The spirit of Popery they will 
not judge according to the softened, 
port , and innocent character drawn 
of it by an orator ambitious, in these 
days of rhetoric flourish, and philoso- 
phical liberality, 


“ Th’ applause of listening senates to 
command.” 


There is a march of mind very dif- 
ferent, indeed, from that of which it 
is now so much the fashion to speak 
—a march conducted by other lead- 
ers, and through other regions. Ex- 
cellent things as they are, it is to be 
hoped that there are things still 
better than Mechanical Institutions. 
Churches are so—and we hold that 
the ministers of religion are more use- 
ful to their fellow creatures whom 
Providence has placed in the lower 
orders, ay, more useful—for that is 
the favourite word of those who 
speak so much of the “ immense 
strides” the world is now making,— 
than even lecturers on Chemistry and 
Mathematics. Cultivate such inferior 
knowledge among the people as you 
may—its fruits will either be rotten 
or poisonous—unless the tree on which 
it grows be watered by Christianity. 
In this Silanh—qenabellie Clstatins- 
ity preserves the character that speaks 
its divine origin ;—and should those 
celestial lineaments be blurred or de- 
faced, what knowledge could be of 
any avail to preserve to us that moral 
and intellectual dignity inseparable 
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from that sense of our immortal des- 
tinies, which a pure religion alone 
can uphold, and which is assuredly 
destroyed or perverted alike by scepti- 
cism or superstition? 

The Catholic Question is not near- 
ly so much a political as a religious 
question ; and accordingly the cham- 
pions of emancipation would fain slur 
over, or get rid of the religious part 
of it altogether, and treat it as any 
other ordinary question of state policy. 
Some of those champions—Mr Can- 
ning for example—do not fear to de- 
clare to a Protestant people, that the 
shades of distinction between their 
faith and Popery are slight and eva- 
nescent. Others, again, like the Re- 
verend Peter Plymley, or the Irre- 
verend Henry Brougham, load Popery 
with ridicule, to show that its harm- 
lessness lies in its folly—and that 
there can be no danger in anything so 
absurd. That is a strange way for 
eo to pull, rowing in the same 

at—sitting face to face—this water- 
man on one “ thoft,” presenting the 
breadth of his oar before the wind 
and with the stream, that on the other 
feathering it with skill and dexterity 
against wind, stream, and tide. A 
wherry so skulled cannot make much 

ogress, and must inevitably be 
swamped in attempting to shoot Lon- 
don Bridge. 

Such being our way of thinking, we 
took up Dr Phillpotts’ First Letter 
to Mr Canning, knowing well the 
great talents and erudition of that dis- 
tinguished Divine, with confident ex- 
pectations of finding subjects therein 
elucidated that had been darkened in 
the Right Honourable Gentleman's 
speech ; nor were we disappointed. 
It is indeed a masterly production, 
and neither Mr Canning in the 
House, nor his ally Mr Brougham 
in the Edinburgh Review, has been 
able to ward off the heavy and cutting 
blows which the finely-tempered steel 
has inflicted. Mr Canning made but 
a very general allusion to the Pam- 
phlet, and sought to assail Dr Phill- 
potts through the side of Sir John 
Copley. But the guard of the Rector 
of Stanhope is closerand more power- 
ful than was that of the Master of the 
Rolls—and the assault of the then Fo- 
reign Secretary, wily, spirited and 
skilful as it was, glanced aside inno- 
cuous, and, like Mr Brougham’s own 
thunder, the electric fluid of his wit 
dropt, as if caught by a conducting 
rod, on the floor. 
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Mr Canning’s on Sir Francis 
Burdett’s motion in 1825 was charac- 
terized, by Mr Bro » We believe, 
as “* unanswerable.” Dr Phillpotts 


takes its leading arguments, one b 
one, and in tenvogte proves to the 
satisfaction of the whole world—and 
we will venture to say, to the more 
complete satisfaction of no man in it 
than of Mr Brougham himself—that 
the only difficulty of answering it ari- 

ses from this, 
“ That true no-meaning puzzles more than 
wit,” 

Dr Phillpotts, too, addresses Mr Can- 
ing in that kind of language which it 
have been well for Mr Brougham 
—for his manliness and his honour,— 
had he himself always made use of 
when publicly expressing his opinion 
of that illustrious person. ‘‘ Let me 
only say, that if in the free examina- 
tion of opinions publicly proclaimed 
by you, I shall at all depart from the 
respect which is due to your high sta~ 
tion, to yoursplendid talents, and above 
ur distinguished character, 
ill find it much easier to forgive 
me, than I shall be willing to forgive 
myself.” That is all that any one man 
can owe any other in debate ; and he 
who thus frankly proclaims in what 
light he warts his opponent, is not 
only entitled, during the course of con- 
troversy, to speak out with warmth 
poe on ha of condemnation, when 
he thinks it due,—we say not only en- 
titled, but called on to do so by con- 
sistency, and zeal in what he believes 
to be the cause of truth. Contrast 
the independent and dignified station 
on which Dr Phillpotts thus stands in 
reference to - Canning, with ion hu- 
miliating and degraded condition of 
Mr Brougham! The Divine’s words 
wereperhapsoccasionally somewhat too 
warm for the Secretary comfortably to 
swallow—but the de was for- 
ced to eat his own after their heat had 
been quenched by Mr Cannings spit- 
tle. Yetitis Dr Phillpotts whom Mr 
ham some years ago in the Edin- 
burgh Review, called “‘ a foul-mouthed 
parson,” while of this his Letter, in the 
very last number of that Periodical, he 
says, “ but enough of such scurrility !” 
Yet MrBrougham has had the sagacity 
to discover, since his insane tirades 
about the Durham Bells, that Dr Phill- 
potts occupies too elevated a place in the 
estimation of the people of England to 
be a fit or safe object for his venomous 
abuse. Accordingly “ his Letter to Mr 


all, 
you 
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Canning is written with great spirit— 
much knowledge of the ore 
ten with very considerable felicity of 
thought and expression.” It is thus, 
by uncompromising fidelity to a hol 
cause, and by bold but still Christian 
castigation of its enemies, that ‘the 
champions of truth are ultimately sure 
to triumph over the basest arts and 
most implacable animosity of the 
abettors of falsehood ; and the bright 
reputation of this learned, eloquent, 
zealous, and pious churchman, un- 
dimmed by all the noisome’ vapours 
breathed over it by the malignants, 
ought to shine as a beacon to all his 
brethren. From that example they 
may learn, what some of them do not 
seem yet to know, that learning and 

ius themselves, if timid and dis- 

tened, will be sure to be trampled 
under bestial and cloven feet; but 
that the boldest of the bad will fear, 
nay respect, the front of a scholar, 
who is not ashamed, but proud of his 
calling, and who shows to the 
world, when need is, that in the hal. 
lowed shade of College and Cathedral, 
he has learned lessons of a nobler wis- 
dom, arid of a far higher eloquence 
than can be attributed even by the 
courtesy of these intellectual times to 
the coarsest and cleverest lawyer that 
ever brawled at a bar. 


** The distinguished object of it (of 
Dr Phillpotts’ scurrility,)” continues 
the reviewer, “ who attempts no vain 
concealment of his name or his nature, 
can well afford to receive it with dis. 
dain.” True, Mr Canning, or any other 
man of honour, may afford to receive 
with disdain—any scurrility, clerical 
or lay. Had Dr Phillpotts been scur- 
rilous, Mr Canning would not have 
adopted Lord Byron’s facetious rule of 
conduct on such occasions, as laid 
down in Don Juan, 


“ T tell him, if a clergyman, HE LIES.” 


No—Mr Canning, asan Oxonian—as 
a Christ-Church man—a gentleman— 
would have replied to a Doctor of Di- 
vinity in milder language. He would 
not even have called him “a foul- 
mouthed parson.” But if the scurri- 
lity had been vomited out against him, 
with clenched fists, and features hi- 
deously twitched and twisted in con- 
vulsions, all the while a face glaring 
upon him, whose natural infirmity 
was rendered more hideous by demo- 
naical possession—then Mr Canning 
would have started up to appal the 
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traducer, and with two little words, 
to strike him dumb—“ It is false.” 
Perhaps Mr Peter Plymley, too, will 
give his opinion of Dr Phillpotts’ scur- 
rility Mr Canning, in which 
case we might be induced to give a few 
specimens of Peter’s own. ‘‘ We shall 
now see,” quoth Peter, in his notori- 
ous Letters, (speaking of Mr Canning, ) 
“ if a nation is to be saved by school- 
boy jokes and doggrel rhymes, by af- 
fronting petulance, and by the tones 
and gesticulations of Mr Pitt.” Vastly 
complimentary, indeed, of Mr Can- 
ning’s oratory in the House, and of his 
try in the Antijacobin! Peter then 
attacks Mr Perceval, and says, ‘‘ What- 
ever can be done by very mistaken 
notions of the piety of a Christian (Per- 
ceval), and by very wretched imitation 
of the eloquence of Pitt (Canning), will 
be done by these two gentlemen.” A 
little farther on, he hypothetically de- 
clares his disbeliefof MrCanning “‘real- 
ly ng any portion of the great 
understanding of his Nisus,who guard- 
ed him from the weapons of the Whigs.” 
And then Peter adds scornfully, still 
cutting up Mr Canning, “ I am cer- 
tain that the sounds of Mr Pitt’s voice, 
and the measure of his tones, and the 
movement of his arms, will do nothing 
for us, when these tones and move- 
ments, and Voice, bring us always de- 
clamation without sense or knowledge, 
and ridicule without good humour or 
conciliation.” Was it indeed of the 
Right Hon. George Canning, now First 
Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Being, accord- 
ing to the Whig-Press, something 
more than human, at the head not 
only of his Majesty’s Administration, 
but of his Majesty’s Opposition, who 
was thus blasphemed by one of the 
poor being creatures now crawl- 
ing to lick the dust beneath his feet ? 
But farther, “ Nature,” says Peter 
Plymley, that is, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, now one of the panegyrists of 
Mr Canning, in that high-minded 
Work the ‘ Blue and Yellow,’ “na- 
ture descends down to infinite small- 
ness. Mr Canning has his parasites ; 
and if you take a fered buzzing blue- 
bottle fly, and look at it in a micro- 
scope, you may see twenty or thirty 
little ugly insects crawling about it, 
which doubtless think their fly. to be 
the bluest, grandest, merriest, most 
important animal in the universe, and 
are convinced that the world would 
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pe Som if it amen to buzz.” 
-same large buzzing blie- 
bottle fly is now “like-a mailed angel 
on a battle-day ;” and, the twenty or 
thirty little ugly insects crawling about 
it, who think their fly to be the bluest, 
grandest, merriest, most important 
animal in the universe, and are con 
vinced the world would be at an end 
if it ceased to buzz—are the Whigsof 
the Edinburgh Review. We do inigad 
agree with Mr Plymley, that ‘ nature 
descends down to infinite smallness.” 
Mr Plymley, then, (affording a:coin- 
cidence singular enough,) says, that 
“* Treland is gone, and the death-blow 
of —— is struck—and this event 
may happen instantly—before Mr 
Canning has turned Lord Howick’s 
(now Lord Grey) last speech into 
doggrel rhyme.” That Mr Canning 
will never do—or we are much mis- 
taken. But Mr Plymley is so plea- 
sant a n—such a sworn foe in 
his merriment to all scurrility, that 
we must go on with him. “In the 
last year, land to the amount of eight 
hundred thousand pounds was pur 

sed by the Catholics in Ireland. Do 
you think it possible to be-Perceval, 
and be-Canning, and be-Castlereagh 
such a body of men as this out of their 
common rights, and their common 
sense? Mr George Canning may laugh 
and jokeat the idea of Protestant bailiffs 
ravishing Catholic ladies, under the 
9th clause of the sun-set bill ; but. if 
some better remedy is not applied.to 
the distractions of Ireland than .the 
jocularity of Mr Canning, they will 
soon put an end to his pension, and 
to the pension of those ‘ near and dear 
relatives,’ for whose eating, drinking, 
washing, and clothing, every man in 
the United Kingdom now pays his two- 
pence or threepence a-year. You may 
call these observations coarse, if you 
please ; but I have no idea that the 
Sophias and Carolines of any man 
breathing are to eat national veal, to 
drink public tea, to wear treasury ri- 
bands, and then that we are to be told 
that it is coarse to animadvert upon 
this pitiful and eleemosynary splen- 
dour. If this is right, why not men- 
tion it? If itis wrong, why should 
not he who enjoys the ease of support 
ing his sisters in this manner bear the 
shame of it? Everybody seems hi- 
therto to have spared this man who 
never spares anybody.” ‘There is 
more than political hatred here— 

1 








~more than even what Mr Brougham 
falsély attributes to Dr Phillpotts— 
odium theologicum—there is the ma- 
t virus of rival wit, stinging be- 
cause outshone. Like the dog he re- 
turns to his vomit. ‘The embroi- 
dered inanities, and the sixth-form 
effusions of Mr Canning are really not 
powerful enough to make me believe 
this, and I am sick of Mr Canning. 
There is not a hap’orth of bread to 
all his sugar and sack.” Finally—but 
here we must have recourse to small 
print, for the extract is longish :— 


* In the correspondence which is passing 
between us, you are frequently alluding to 
the Foreign Secretary, and in answer to the 
dangers of Ireland, which I am pressing 
upon your notice, you have nothing to urge 
but the confidence which you repose in the 
discretion and sound sense of this gentle- 
man.* I can only say, that I have listen- 
ed to him long, and often, with the great- 
est attention; I have used every exertion 
in my power to take a fair measure of him ; 
- and it appears to me impossible to hear 
him upon any arduous topic without per- 
ceiving, that he is eminently deficient in 
those solid and serious qualities upon which, 
and upon which alone, the confidence of a 
great country can properly repose. He 
sweats, and labours, and works for sense ; 
and Mr Ellis seems always to think it is 
coming, but it does not come ; the machine 
can’t draw up what is not to be found in 
the spring; Providence has made him a 
light, jesting, paragraph-writing man, and 
that he will remain to his dying day. When 
he is jocular, he is strong ; when he is se- 
rious, he is like Samson in a wig ; any or- 

n is a match for him ; a song, 
an i letter, a burlesque ode, an at- 
tack in the newspaper upon Nicol’s eye, a 
smart speech of twenty minutes, full of 
gross misrepresentations and clever turns, 
excellent language, a spirited manner, 
lucky quotations, success in provoking dull 
men, some half information, picked up in 
Pall-mall in the morning: these are your 
friend’s natural weapons ; all these he can 
do; here I allow him to be truly great: 
Nay, I will be just, and go still farther, if 
he would confine himself to these things, 
and consider the facete and the playful to 
be the basis of hie character, he would, for 
that species of man, be universally regard- 
ed as a person of a very good understand- 
ing ; call him a legislator, a reasoner, and 
the conductor of the affairs of a great na- 
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tion ; and it seems to me as absurd as if, 
butterfly were to teach bees to make honey. 
That he is an extraordinary writer of small 
poetry, and a diner-out of the highest lus. 
tre, I do most readily admit. After 
Selwyn, and perhaps Tickell, there has been 
no such man for this half century. The 
Foreign Secretary is a gentleman, a respect. 
able, as well as an highly agreeable, man, 
in private life; but you may as well feed 
me with decayed potatoes, as console me 
for the miseries of Ireland by the resources 
of his sense and discretion. It is only the 
oy situations which this gentleman 

olds, that entitle me, or induce me to say 
somuch abouthim. He isa fly in amber— 
nobody cares about the fly : the only ques- 
tion is, How the devil did it get there ?— 
Nor do I attack him for the love of glory, 
but for the love of utility, as a burgomas. 
ter hunts a rat in a Dutch dike, for fear it 
should flood a province.” 


We had not the slightest intention, 
when we took up Dr Phillpotts’ Let- 
ter, to revert to any of the obsolete 
scurrilities of the Whigs against Mr 
Canning—but the application of that 
word to the dignified severities of this 
distinguished Tory somewhat raised 
ourspleen, and Peter Plymley chanci 
to peep pertly from the brass-wi 
cage, in which he and a few other pra- 
ters of old are confined, we let him 
out for a moment to shake his feathers 
and chirp for himself—and who could 
have suspected that this very bird now 
keeps trilling in Mr Canning’s ear his 
laudatory lays—hops on his master’s 
wrist, and between fits opens his ga- 
ping gullet to be fed with clerical 
crums? Allowances ought, in all fair- 
ness, to be made for many changes of 
opinion and expression in the writings 
of public men, respecting the charac- 
ters of public men ; for those charac- 
ters may have changed from better to 
worse, or from worse to better, or they 
may have been more fully developed 
or exhibited in the course of their ca- 
reer. But for all such changes, the 
world demands that good reasons shall 
be shown ; that they shall be not sud- 
den and shocking, but gradual and 
guarded, otherwise their sincerity is 
suspected ; and the men who unblush- 
ingly avow them, are branded with the 
flagrant shame of hypocrisy and false- 





* «« The attack upon his virtue and morals in the debate upon Copenhagen, is brought forward with 
great ostentation by this gentleman’s friends. But is harlequin less harlequin, because he acts welt? I 
about, touched facts with a wand, turned yes into no, and no into yes; it was 
pe a te he tote oe god. but a pantomime, Harlequin deserves higher wages than he did two years 
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hood, and stand convicted before the 
world as renegades and apostates from 
the truth. It is not in an honest man’s 
power ever to admire and respect an- 
other, whom, during the best years of 
life, he has not only regarded with 
unmixed contempt, but heaped on his 
head all public contumely, and called 
on the a world to point at him the 
finger of scorn. We need not say that 
there never was an hour nor an act of 
Mr Canning’s life that deserved such 
insolent and brutal abuse as this savage 
Merry Andrew heaped upon that gen- 
tleman. Whatever may have been, 
are now, and may yet{be, Mr Canning’s 
faults, errors, or sins, he, from boyhood 
upwards, was distinguished among 
England’s best sons by his talents and 
his genius. That we have ever said of 
him ; we, who have been called his 
detractors, because we have spoken our 
minds freely of his political conduct, 
and will continue so to speak, unawed 
by his displeasure, or the displeasure 
of his friends, true or false; but we 
should indeed hang down our heads 
for ever, at the mere mention of his 
name, had we, or any one, however 
remotely connected with us, so spat- 
tered him with rotten venom, as if he 
had been a wretch on the pillory, as 
this jeering fellow did in his glee, who 
now veils the forehead of a fool before 
the Premier on his pedestal, and cries 
—* A God! a God!” 

But we must dismiss such gentry 
altogether—remembering for a single 
moment, and no more, a kindred 
scoffer of the name of Shepherd— 
whom we hope we may, without im- 
proper scurrility, and merely by way 
of stating a notorious matter-of-fact 
which he himself let out on the hust- 
ings at Liverpool, call a little fat ab- 
surd Unitarian Preacher with a squint, 
—a P ger of the true jack-pudding 
school, who, on the same hustings, 
unconscious of the grotesque reaction 
of the charge on himself, taxed Mr 
Canning with being a buffoon, he, the 
spouter, being without one exception 
the most ludicrous, and the returned 
Member the most elegant man in 
England. 

Dr Phillpotts, we have said, an- 
swers Mr Canning’s unanswerable 
— argument by argument—and 
the first he demolishes is the follow- 
ing : 
ee * What was it, that prevented the Ca- 
tholics from taking their seats in that 
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House? The oath against Transubstan- 
tiation. But while they excluded a man 
from Parliament for his belicf in transub- 
stantiation, it ought not to be forgotten, 
thatrhe who believed in consubstantiation 
enjoyed every privilege of the Constitution. 
He did not say there was no difference be- 
tween the two opinions; but the man who 
could make it a ground of exclusion from 
political power, must have a minute per- 
ception of the niceties of ratiocination, for 
which he might be envied as a logician, 
but which was wholly useless for the pur- 
poses of Common life.” Hear, Hear.” 

This argument is indeed worthy of 
the debater who had taken “a Dilet- 
tante degree in Divinity,”"—and Dr 
Phillpotts comments upon it very 
much in the same happy strain that 
Mr Canning himself would have done, 
had it fallen from some luckless oppo- 
nent of that ready wit. 

“ In order to protect the Bank of Eng- 
land from forgery, it is highly penal ‘ for 
any one to have in his possession a frame 
for making paper with waved lines.’ Ima- 
gine, then, some sagacious country-gentle- 
man, fresh from Burn, to come down to 
the House, and denounce, with 
self-complacency, the monstrous injustice, 
that while straight-lined paper may be 
made with impunity, any honest man, who 
happens to have a curved-line frame in his 
house, is liable to be sent to Botany Bay. 
* I do not deny,’ says he, ‘ that there is a 
difference between straight and waved lines; 
but the man who thinks that difference so 
great, that the possessor of the waved-line 
frame is unfit to abide in the same hemi- 
sphere with him of the straight, has an 
acuteness of sensibility to lineal rectitude, 
which, however it may demand our admi- 
ration, is utterly unfit for ordinary life.’” 

But on a former occasion Dr Phill- 
potts observes, that Mr Canning him- 
self was heard to state this matter, 
not certainly with historical, but with 
logical accuracy. In arguing in favour 
of Mr Plunkett's Bill (March 16,1821,) 
he found it convenient to ph 
the Test, respecting transu tia- 
tion, was passed at the Revolution, and 
said— 

‘* « Concurring in the religion of the ex- 
iled family,’ said you, ‘ the Roman Catho- 
lic subjects of the Britisa-Crown were held 
also to be devoted to their political claims. 
The Roman Catholic was presumed to be 
essentially a traitor; but as treason was 
naturally concealed as much as possible, 
while religion was more readily avowed, or 
ascertained, the test of the suspected poli- 
tics was sought in the professed Creed.” 
* Was his Creed his guilt? no.—But his 
Creed designated the man, and his guilt 
consisted in his foreign attachment.’ ”’ , 









This explanation +. a Dr 
Phillpotts admits to be a happy one, 
and only begs leave to correct Mr 
Canning as to its origin, and of course 
its ri . 

it was farmed (ean it really be neces- 
gary to remind you ?) fifteen years before 
the Revolution, and at a time when there 
was no danger of any foreign attachment, 
except indeed to the Pope. But, in pre- 
ference to using any words of my own, I 
will avail myself of the admission of a very 

inguished Roman Catholic in the year 
mext after its enactment. Father Peter 
Walsh, in the Dedication of his History 
of the Irish Remonstrance ‘ To the Catho- 
lics of England, freland, Scotland,’ &c. 
(p. 15,) says, ‘if any shall object those 

statutes, which may. perhaps be 
thought by some to have all their quarrel, 
and all their force, against some harmless 
doctrines and practices, as, for example, 
against our doctrines of the Consecration 
and Transubstantiation, and our practice 
withall of the adoration of the Host, which 
this present Parliament at Westminster in 
their late Act may be thought by some to 
make the principal mark, whereat all the 
arrows of disfavour must now be shot: the 
answer is both consequential and clear. 1. 
That the Roman Catholics in general of 
these kingdoms, both Ecclesiastics and 
Laics, have always hitherto declined to 
disown those Anti-Catholic positions, 
which maintain the Pope’s pretences of all 

e both spiritual and temporal do- 
minion. 2. Their Missionaries, i. e. their 
Priests, labour to infuse into all their peni- 
tents, all their own principles of equivoca- 
tion.and mental reservation in swearing 
any Oath, even of allegianee or supremacy 
to the King, and forswearing any thing or 
doctrine whatsoever, except only those arti- 
cles, which by the indispensable condition 
of their Communion they may not dissem- 
ble,upon oath. 3. That the tenet of Tran- 
substantiation is one of these; therefore to 
discover by this (however otherwise in it- 
self a very harmless criterium) the mischief 
which they conceive to go along with it 
through the folly of Roman Catholics in 
these dominions, they make it the test of 
discriminating the loyally principled Pro- 
testant from the disloyal and dissembling 
Papist.’ ” 

Dr Phillpotts cites this passage, be~ 
cause it not only affords a very com- 
plete answer to*all the cious ob- 
servations one hears about the folly 
of the law in demanding such a test, 
but also because it silences another, 
and apparently much graver objec- 
tion. , 

* Almost every one who speaks or writes 
on the side of the Roman Catholics, from 
the gravest Senator down to the last speaker 
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at a hustings’or a tavern dinner, has been/ 
accustomed to triumph over the gross ab, 
surdity of requiring Oaths as a security 
from Roman Catholics, while they are 
charged with holding opinions subversive 
of the sanction of all oaths. Father Walsh 
has shown to us, that our ancestors were 
not so foolish, as these very wise 18 


persons 
are pleased to imagine: he has told us, 


that there are tenets which, by the indis. 
pensable condition of Roman Catholie 
communion, may not be dissembled upon 
oath, and that Transubstantiation is one 
of them, (as well, I suppose, as every other 
Article of Pius IV.’s Creed.) He 
moreover, told us, that to another class of, 
oaths the same sacredness of obligation 
does not belong,—that to them, according’ 
to the doctrine of those Missionary Priests 
from Rome, equivocation and mental re- 
servation may be very safely applied,—and 
that this is especially the case with Oaths 
of Allegiance or Supremacy taken to the 
King. . I heartily congratulate you, Sir, 
on a discovery so honourable to the pers 
sons, whose cause you support. But in, 
saying this, permit me at the same time to, 
say, that I have no doubt whatever, there, 
are very few of them in England half so, 
bad, .as these their principles, if they con« 
tinue to be their principles; nay, I have 
no doubt, that if Popes, or Priests, were 
to attempt now-a-days to draw such prin- 
ciples into practice among them here, we 
should soon see the happiest results from 
the experiment. But then, I am sorry to 
add, this admission must be confined to 
England :—unfortunately, there is another 
country concerned, and he must be a bold 
man, who would venture with equal readi- 
ness to answer for the mass of the Roman 
Catholic population, above all of the Ro- 
man Catholic Clergy, in that country.” 
He then subjoins one or two speci- 
mens of the sort of .management to 
which oaths of allegiance to temporal 
sovereigns (according to Father Walsh) 
are obnoxious ; and then turns to what 


Mr Canni eo said in his Speech 
respecting the long Oath required to 
be taken by the Roman Catholic, viz. 


that it was originally devised as a 
taunt against his ime though it is 
now proposed as a limitation to his 
capability of obtaining power. Here 
Dr Phillpotts is indeed triumphant. 
“I assure you, that it is with reluc- 
tance I contradict you on a point of his- 
tory: but the importance of the cause, of 
which I am the humble advocate, will not 
permit, nor would you desire, that I should 
sacrifice truth to courtesy. That oath, as 
Iam surprised that you have forgotten, 
was, in its most important particulars, first 
prescribed by the 3 James I. c, 4. 8.153 
and James, as I need not inform you, was 
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have given vent to an, taunt, against 
the religion of Rome? No, sir, this oath 
bad a much graven origin ;, it, was render- 
ed necessary by the most atrocious act of 
wickedness recorded in the English an- 
nals, ‘ After the infernal horrors of the 
Gunpowder Treason, James I. caused the 
Oath of Allegiance to be enacted in Par- 
liament, as_a Test, by which his loyal 
Catholics, who were attached to their du- 
ties, as subjects, might. be discriminated 
from those other Catholics, who were un- 
der.the predominancy of another power.’ 
Whose language have I here employed to 
correct your very inconsiderate assertion ? 
It is not my own,—it is not the language 
ofany Protestant controversialist,—no, nor 
even of some solitary, liberal, Roman Ca- 
tholic. It is part of the recorded and so- 
lemn statement of the ‘ Committee of Eng- 
lish Catholics’.in 1791, addressed to the 
three Apostolig Vicars, in vindication of 
themselves, and of all that was most re- 
spectable in rank, in opulence, in charac- 
ter, of the laity of that Communion, when 
they were arraigned by their spiritual su- 
periors, for voluntarily disclaiming before 
the world those pernicious principles, which 
had too long received the countenance and 
support of the highest authorities in their 
church. 

“ Sir, I do not wish to dwell on the 
shameful parts of the history of my Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-countrymen ; but 
when the most distinguished of their advo- 
cates strives to convert the guilt and op- 
probriura of Rome into an occasion of cen- 
sure and reproach against the defenders of 
the Church of England, it is not easy, nor 
would it be becoming, to sit down in si- 
lence under your attack. 

“ It has been seen, that the Gunpowder 
Treason was the proximate cause of this 
oath being imposed ; but though the proxi- 
mate, it was very far from being the only, 
cause. That Treason itself was, in truth, 
anatural fruit of the doctrines then almost 
universally taught in the Church of Rome. 
In particular, as you need not to be inform- 
ed, Seminaries were founded and endowed 
at Rheims, at Douay, at Rome itself, for 
the education of English Priests ; whose 
first duty it was to poison the minds of 
their people against the heretical govern- 
ment under which they lived. The right 
of destroying heretics was (I wish I could 
say that it no longer is) a part of the Ca- 
non Law ; that right had been recently ex- 
ercised against the sacred persons of sove- 
reign princes. ‘The same Canon Law (as 
we have already seen) held, and still holds, 
it a venial offence, to put to death an ex- 
communicated person, whatever be his sta- 
tion, provided that it be done from zeal for 
religion.” 

So far from this Oath being “an idle 


_ taunt,” or so regarded at Rome, it was 


Vor. XXI. 
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there viewed as a formidable attack 
on some of the most favoured dogmas 
of the Vatican—was solemnly con- 
demned by at least four Popes, besides 
nuncios and universities—Paul the 
Tenth fulminated his censure of it— 
Urban the Eighth called it “ that 
noxious and unlawful English Oath 
of Allegiance, the object of which is. 
not only to secure fidelity to the King, 
but to wrest the sceptre of the Univer« 
sal Church from the Vicar of Almighty 
God” —as late as the year 1768, the 
Pope’s Legate at Brussels, when an 
oath was in contemplation to be taken 
by the Irish Roman Catholics, wrote 
to Ireland on the subject, saying, that 
*€ the abhorrence and detestation of 
the doetrine, that faith is not to be 
kept with heretics, and that Princes 
deprived by the Pope may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects, as ex- 
pressed in that proposed oath, are 
absolutely intolerable; because those 
doctrines are defended and contended 
Sor by most Catholic nations, and the 
Holy See has frequently followed them 
tn practice’—and Dr Troy, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, of Dublin, con- 
tents himself with remarking, “ that 
the Pope’s Legate at Brussels delivered 
his own private unauthorized opinion” 
—but then it is to be remembered that 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ire 
land was under his jurisdiction. In 
short, it was not till the year 1778 
that this Oath was tolerated at Rome, 
nor even then formally and expressly, 
nor without much of qualification and 
reserve, and some considerable altera- 
tion of its terms. In particular, it was 
not endured, that the doctrine of the 
Pope’s deposing power should be called 
impious, heretical, and damnable ; for, 
as Dr Milner says, “ these are high 
theological qualifications, which no 
private Catholic, without inclining to 
schism, can undertake to pronounce 
on a controverted point,” (which it 
seems the deposin wer still is,) 
“* on the strength of his private judge- 
ment.” 

Mr Canning’s second unanswerable 
argument is this _ 

“¢ The next ground of objection is, that 
the (Roman) Catholics hold the doctrine of 
EXCLUSIVE SALVATION. Why, almost 
all the churches are exclusive on some ar- 
ticles; and let not those members, who 
urge this objection, forget that the Church 
of England holds the Athanasian Creed— 
a human exposition of the great mysteries 
of Christianity—and holds it with the ex- 
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declaration, that they who differ 

it cannot be saved. With this fact 

before them, could the (Roman) Catholics 

be excluded from the enjoyment of their 

civil rights, on the ground of believing the 
doctrine of exclusion ?’ ” 

Dr Phillpotts is well aware of all 
that has been uttered and written up- 
on the Athanasian creed ; but he does 
not shun Mr Canning’s argument, 
which is certainly not worthy of him, 
‘reiterated, as it has so often been, by 
so many ignorant people, with whom 
he can have no alliance :— 

“« This, Sir, affords but a very faint il- 
lustration of the wisdom of putting our use 
of the Athanasian Creed on a par with the 
tyrannical and intolerant principles of the 
Church of Rome. That Church, among a 
thousand similar extravagancies, sentences 
a man to the loss of all hope of Christian 
Salvation, who says, that it is contrary to 
the institution of Christ, tg mix water with 
wine at the holy communion ; the Church 
of England, in the Athanasian Creed, pro. 
nounces the same of one who impugns the 
fundamental truths of Christianity ; and 
you are pleased to say, that this deprives 
us of all right to find fault with the exclu- 
sive spirit of Rome. 

* As to the Athanasian Creed being ‘a 
human exposition of the great mysteries of 
Christianity,’ you must forgive my telling 
you, that if you had taken the trouble of 
acquainting yourself with the nature of that 
formulary, you would not have thought it 
a fit subject of sneer or banter. The Atha- 
nasian Creed is not an exposition of any 
mysteries ; it does not aim ‘at anything so 
absurd. But it stetes the fundamental 
doctrines of the Gospel ; and in respect to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, accompanies 
the statement with certain distinctions, 
which were rendered necessary by the at- 
tempts of Heretics to corrupt the doctrine 
itself, by their own daring innovations. It 
also accompanies its statement with de- 
nouncing the awful sentence on unbelievers, 
which our Lord himself denounced, when 
he gave to his apostles the solemn charge to 
go and preach the Gospel to every creature, 
* he that believeth not shall be damned.’ 

** You will perceive, therefore, that the 
main question respecting the Athanasian 
Creed is, first, whether its doctrines be 
true; secondly, whether they be funda- 
mental. The Church of England holds 
them to be both true and fundamental, and 
therefore scruples not to receive and use the 
Creed, notwithstanding the strong terms 
- ae the danger of unbelief is there set 

‘ort . 


“ Now, Sir, our complaint against the 


Church of Rome is, not that it excludes 
from Salvation those who impugn doctrines 
which it thinks fundamental, but that it 
holds as fundamental one particular doc. 





trine which requires the belief, under pain 
of damnation, of everything else whatever 
which it shall choose to prescribe, I mean 
the infallible authority of the Church. This 
one tenet enslaves the minds of those who 
hold it; or, at any rate, it makes them 
unfit to legislate for any other Church, 
For it teaches them to regard that Church, 
as leading its members to perdition. In 
respect to our own Church, the Protestant 
Church of England and Ireland, it is ad. 
mitted to be either an integral part, or an 
inseparable adjunct, of the present Consti. 
tution of this Kingdom. The writ of Sum. 
mons to Parliament expresses now, as it 
did of old, one of the principal ends of hold. 
ing it, to be, to consult for the safety and 
defence of the Church of England. We 
say, therefore, that those who believe that 
this Church leads its members to damna. 
tion, as they cannot, with a sound con. 
science, consult for its safety and defence, 
cannot, on the principleseof the British 
Constitution, be intrusted with the legisla. 
tive powers of the state. 

* This, Sir, is the argument for exclu. 
ding Roman Catholics from Parliament, 
which we found on their doctrine of exclu. 
sive salvation; and you will, I am sure, 
perceive that it remains completely un- 
touched by your pleasant commentary on 
the Athanasian Creed.” 

Dr Phillpotts then enters into va- 
rious statements of the sentiments of 
the Church of Rome, even in Eng- 
land, respecting the spiritual state of 
the members of any other Church, 
especially of the Church of England 
—beginning with a quotation from 
Gandolphy, one of the most learned 
and eloquent divines of his Church in 
modern days, and whose sermons were 
authoritatively pronounced worthy to 
be “* cased in cedar and gold :”—** We 
deny holiness and theological virtue to 
all sectaries, because they want these 
first principles of piety and virtue, 
and constitute private reason and 
judgment the motive and the rule of 
every moral action ;” and ending with 
Dr Doyle, who swore, before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, that he 
had a higher respect for the Establish- 
ed Church than for any other body of 
Christians separated from the Church 
of Rome; and in his letter to the Earl 
of Farnham, thus expresses that re- 
spect in definite terms :—‘* When men 
gaze for a considerable time at the 
most hideous monster, they can view 
it with diminished horror ; but a man 
of reflection living in Ireland, and 
coolly observing the workings of the 
Church establishment, would seek for 
some likeness to it among the priests 
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naked victims to their impure and de- 
testable idols,” 

Mr Canning’s third unanswerable 
argument is founded on his peculiar 
views of the nature of the doctrine of 
Absolution. Hear Dr Phillpotts in re- 
ply = 


‘I proceed to another of your argu- 


ents. 

“¢ The doctrine of Absolution has also 
gecasioned much objection. In the abstract 
that doctrine was absurd.’—I trust, Sir, 
that you meant to confine your censure to 
the extravagant doctrine of the Church of 
Rome; not to extend it (as your words 
seem to imply) to absolution generally ; 
for if the latter were intended, I am bound 
to tell you, that, in the plenitude of your 
parliamentary privilege, you have presu- 
med to visit with your ban, one of the most 
solemn acts and declarations of our blessed 
Lord himself. After his resurrection from 
the dead, when ‘ all power had been given to 
Him in heaven and in earth,’ He conferred 
on his apostles, and in them on their suc- 
eessors to the end of time, the power of ab- 
solution, soberly and soundly understood. 

** In the abstract, that doctrine was 
absurd; but the evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords went to prove, 
that the absolution depended on the dispo- 
sition of the party, and not on the abstract 
power of the party giving it.’ 

“ Sir, it is not easy to restrain my pen 
within the bounds, which I would wish to 
prescribe to it, when I reflect either on the 
foul deception practised in this particular 
by the Roman Catholic Bishops upon Par- 
liament, or the deplorable facility with 
which you, and men like you, permitted 
yourselves to be duped by them. The real 
doctrine of the Church of Rome is this, 
that no disposition of the penitent, not even 
the deepest and most perfect contrition, 
will obtain for them absolution of their 
sins, without the serious purpose of having 
recourse for it to their-priest. In that case, 
and in that case only, (of their perfect con- 
trition, and their serious purpose of confess- 
ing te the priest and seeking his absolu- 
tion,) the actual interposition of the priest 
is not necessary. 

*¢ But consider how small a part of the 
way this carries us. The penitent may not 
judge for himself, whether his contrition be 
perfect: before he can have the comfort of 
knowing this, he must go to his priest, and 
receive the glad assurance from his mouth. 

: “ The main mischief, however, is, that 
perfect contrition is not necessary. Imper- 
fect contrition (consisting, for instance, of 
the fear of hell, the absence of the will of 
sinnirig, and the hope of pardon, ) are suffi- 
cient, with absolution, to wipe out all past 
guilt, and to ensure to the sinner his future 
admission to the everlasting happincss of 
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heaven. Need I say witat. temptation to sin 
such a doctrine holds out? above all, what 
ruinous security of mind, what callousness 
of conscience, under the most aggravated 
guilt, must be its practical result? That 
it has not its full effect in countries where 
better principles prevail, and the purer 
faith of the nation at large controls and 
chastens the influence of the worst corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, may ma 
those who live in such countries slow to 
credit the enormous extent of mischief pro- 
duced by it, when suffered to have its full 
and unmitigated sway. But turn to the 
evidence before you, seek the truth, not in 
the * goodly glozes’ of Dr Doyle, but in 
the testimony of a man, who has no inte- 
rests of an established Church to bias his 
judgment, or, if you will, to impair his 
‘credit,—of one, who has no interest what- 
ever in the question, except the highest in- 
deed, but that which is least likely to mis- 
lead him, the general interest of religious 
truth and liberty—turn to the evidence of 
Mr Burnett, a dissenting minister, resident 
at Cork, and let him tell you what he has 
himself seen and known. ‘* No Roman 
Catholic of the lower orders,’ says he, * has 
any dread of final perdition. I have spoken 
with them frequently on the subject, and 
never found one of them that supposed he 
could go to hell.’ * The confidence of the 
people in their absolution, which follows 
confession, is suchas completely to destroy 
in their minds any fear of future punish- 
ment. I have found this to be the case ge- 
nerally ; and in cases where they are con- 
victed in courts of justice, they very seldom 
show anything like a feeling sense of their 
situation ; which, I conceive, arises solely ~ 
from the conviction, that the absolution 
enjoyed at the hands of the priest will do 
everything for them. I have seen, myself, 
thirty-five individuals in the dock together, 
sentenced to death, and I could not perceive 
the least degree of emotion in consequence 
of the pronouncing of sentence, all which I 
attributed to the confidence placed ‘in. the 
absolution of the clergy.’” 


Mr Cauning’s fourth unanswerable 
argument, is a refutation of an objec- 
tion urged against the Roman Catholic 
Faith, that it attaches an overweening 
value to the merits of good works— 
an objection, he says, which he could 
not expect to have heard. Why not? 
Does not Mr Canning know—that to 
attach an overweening value to the 
merits of good works, is d<structive of 
all morality and of all religion, when 
considered in the light, that the best 
philosophers and the best divines have 
considered that doctrine? Does he not 
know, that the merits here spoken. of 
as undue, are when good works are re- 
ceived as independent of, and uncaused 
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bya right spirit within—a pious, a re- 
ligious motive? ‘‘ Would it not,” Mr 
Canning continues, “‘ be more danger- 
ous to a state to make works no= 
thing, aud faith everything? I prefer 
the man who insists upon the necessi- 
ty of good works as part of his religi- 
ous* creed, to the man who considers 
himself controlled in all his actions by 
an inexorable fate.” This is sadly super- 


ficial, sophistical, and confused—might 
we, with all due respect to Mr Can- 
ning’s high endowments—say , even ig- 
norant. Phillpotts writes in a very 
different strain :— ' 


“ To the peculiar tenets of that deno- 
mination of Christians, to which you ap- 
pear to allude, I am very far from subscri- 
bing: but this much I will say, that no 


man, who knows what they really are, will 


ever treat them with contempt. You, sir, 
do not appear to have yet risen above the 
valgarest prejudices on this subject: else, 
‘ou would have known, that opinions which 
ve commended themselves to the full and 
firm conviction of some of the ablest, as 
well as holiest, men who have ever adorned 
our Church, are not to be thus blown down 
by ‘ the whiff and wind’ of the smartest 
jiece of rhetoric ever discharged in your 
Clemabte House. 
‘* But it may be said that you were not 
king of modern or sober-minded Cal- 
vinists, but of the wild opinions of the fa- 
natics in Charles’s time. ‘ Refer to histo- 
ry, and see what it teaches on the subject. 
Who were they who brought the monarch 
to the block ? Who stripped Episcopacy 
of the mitre, and of all its spiritual autho- 
‘rity and temporal oe ye ? The Pa- 
ists? No: but they who were most vio- 
tly opposed to them.’ ; 
‘* Your argument now stands thus ; be- 
cause great mischief was inflicted on our 
Church and nation by one set of madmen 
two hundred years ago, therefore it is unjust 
or foolish, or both, to guard against the 
avowed hostility of another class of ene- 
mies in our own days—because the Dutch 
fleet burned Chatham in the seventeenth 
century, therefore none of our dock-yards 
ought to be protected against a French fleet 
in the nineteenth.” 
Mr Canning’s fifth unanswerable ar- 
ent refers to the Supremacy of the 
Bope. He sees no valid objection in 
the argument drawn for the belief of 
the Roman Catholics in that Supre- 
macy—it being spiritual. The ques- 
tion, he maintains, is not, whether it 
is acted upon by the Roman Catholics, 
but whether it is acted on in such a 
way asto make it dangerous to the 
state. It is not in our power to quote 
the whole of Dr Phillpotts’ masterly 
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historical argument on this topic—but 
we can give a summary of its subs 
stance, and some extracts :— R 

*¢ Much confusion often arises on this 
point, from not sufficiently bearing in mind 
the very different foundations of Papal an. 
thority, which are recognised in different 
countries. The French look to the Councils 
of Constance, Pisa, and Basil, not only as 
truly ecumenical, but as hexing 9 fixed 
the superiority of councils over the Pope, 
and in other respects so limited his power, 
that not even the decrees of subsequent 
councils, much less the. constitutions of 
Popes themselves, can work any material 
change in the principles there established, 
But besides this general security, they pros 
cured for themselves what was called ‘ the 
pragmatic sanction,’ which recognised on 
the part of Rome a very large measure of 
independence in the Church of France; 
and though this pragmatic sanction wag 
afterwards displaced by a less favourable 
instrument,—the Concordat between Frans 
cis I. and Leo X.,—-still the result has been 
the establishment of so strong a barrier 
against the worst usurpations of Rome, 
that the liberties of the Gallican Church 
have formed a proud exception to the ge. 
neral state of spiritual bondage, in which 
other countries of that communion have 
been all, more or less, enthralled. For by 
the rest, the acts of the councils, which I 
have mentioned above, (excepting the de- 
crees of Constance against heretics,) were 
all rejected ; and in their place the decrees 
of the Council of Florence (which was held 
by Eugenius IV. at the same time with the 
Council of Basil, and in express opposition 
to it) were universally received. Now, the 
Fathers of Florence ascribed so large and 
sweeping an authority to the Pope, that 
the French not only uniformly refused to 
recognise this Council as valid, but when 
at Trent there was an attempt to obtain 
the re-enactment of the Florentine Decree, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and the other 
French prelates positively declared, that 
they would quit the Council, and protest 
against its decrees, unless the measure were 
abandoned. 

* From this statement it will appear, 
how very fallacious it is, to quote, as is of- 
ten done, the language of French jurists or 
divines, in particular the famous declara- 
tion of the peta of that church in 1682, 
as authority for the doctrine of Roman Ca- 
tholics in other countries on the supremacy 
of the Pope. To the latter, the following 
decree of Florence is the known and recog- 
nised standard of orthodoxy on this point. 
* We define, that the Holy Apostolic See, 
and the Roman Pontiff, have a primacy 
over the whole world, and that the Roman 
Pontiff himself is the successor of St Peter, 
the chief of the Apostles, and true Vicar 
(or representative, Towdlngrilns) of Christ, 
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and that he is Head of the whole Church, 
and the Father and Teacher of all Christi- 
ans ; and that to him in St Peter was dele- 
by our Lord Jesus Christ full power 
to feed, rule, and govern the universal 
urch ; as also is contained in the acts of 
councils, and in the holy canons.’” 

Mr Butler himself admits, that the 
ultramontane doctrine, as it is called, 
the assertion of the Pope’s right to su- 
preme power, whether direct or indi- 
rect, in all temporal concerns of states, 
the power of depriving sovereigns, and 
of interfering with the rights and du- 
ties of subjects, may, in that decree, (of 
Florence, ) find sufficient support. That 
doctrine is not contradicted by any ec- 
clesiastical authority ; it is favoured at 
Rome, and everywhere else it is tolera~ 
ted by those who do not assent to it— 
if, in England, few individuals persist 
in holding it, in Ireland there are mil- 
lions, who, if their priests will teach 
it to them, are most ready to receive 
it—and what security have we that 
the priests will forbear to teach it? If 
there be none, then this wide and in- 
definite tenet of the Pope’s supremacy, 
is both a valid and a strong objection 

inst making farther concessions to 

who hold it. At this very time, 

the Bull of Boniface VIII., called Unam 

Sanctam, is admitted as a genuine and 

valid decree even by the Class-book at 
Maynooth. 

“ This Bull, among other extravagan- 
cies, attributes to the Church, and the Pope 
its head, ‘ two swords, the spiritual and the 
temporal—_the former to be used by the 
Church, the latter for it: the former by the 
sacerdotal, the latter by the regal and mi- 
litary hand, but at the nod and sufferance 
of the priest:—as Jeremiah says, Lo, I 
have set thee, this day, over nations and 
kingdoms. Therefore if the earthly power 
go wrong, it shall be judged by the spirit- 
ual ; but the supreme power itself, by God 
alone. Moreover we declare, define, and 
pronounce, that it is altogether a point ne- 
cessary to salvation, for every creature to be 
subject to the Roman Pontiff.” 

Dr Phillpotts then shows other in- 
stances of the exercise of this right, 
in the Bull Unigenitus, the Legend of 
St Gregory VII. and the Bull of Ca- 
nonization of Pius V. Of Pius the 
V. Dr Phillpotts says,— 

“ This Saint, too, is worshipped in Ire- 
land and in England ; but what were the 
high virtues, ‘ the heroic degree of charity,” 
(such Mr Butler tells us is requisite in this 
case,) which raised him to the celestial 
glory, and entitled him to the thankful 
commemoration, nay, to the worship and 
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adoration, of the subjects of the British 
Crown? My readers will scarcely believe 
me, when I say, that it was, among other 
things, his ‘ unhesitating zeal in eco 
with his dread anathema the impious 
tic Elizabeth, ——— Queen of Eng. 
land, the slave of shameful vices, as a Here- 
tic, and the favourer of Heretics, absolving 
her subjects from their allegiance, and de- 
riving herself, by Pontifical authority, of 
er pretended right to the throne of Eng- 
land.’ These things are expressed in these 
very terms in the Bull of Canonization ; and 
the Bull, moreover, commended the exam- 
ple of Pius as an object of imitation to every 
Bishop.” ? 

A claim fo supremacy such as this, 
acknowledged and acted upon by all 
the ecclesiastics in communion with 
Rome—entering into and directing 
their-devotions—hallowed by associa 
tion with all that is most sacred in re« 
ligion—is not, Dr Phillpotts well says, 
a matter to be treated with contempt. 

“ But there yet remains an observation 
on this point too important to be omitted. 
No Englishman will. deny, that cases may 
be put, when, in the exercise of the most 
awful responsibility that can be incurred, 
subjects are bound by their duty to God, 
to themselves and their posterity, to rise 
against their lawful sovereign, and assert 
those rights which tyranny would annihi- 
late. 

‘* Now, the doctrine of the Pope’s su- 
premacy tells us, that the power of deter. 
mining when this awful moment is arrived 
belongs to the Church. Such not only was 
the language of Allen, and others, but it is 
the language of living Roman Catholics, 
especially of one of the most truly liberal 
of his communion ; one, who viewed the 
tyranny and usurpations of the Pope with 
abhorrence, and whose manly resistance to 
the arrogant pretensions of the modern 
Church of Rome, drew dows upon him the 
indignation and censures of his superiors, 
onal Scan Dr O’Connor : even he, (and if 
he, all others, we may be sure,) affirms s 
principle directly tending to the violation 
of the sworn duty of the subject, and to 
the dependence of the Crown on the deci- 
sions of a foreign Pontiff. Thus he writes, 
* There is but one difference in this 
between the genuine doctrine of Catheties 
and Protestants, and that is explained by 
an historical fact, applying to the obliga- 
tion of an oath. Tf oaths were to be im- 
mutably and eternally binding, there never 
could have been a revolution in England 
without perjury ; for all magistrates and 
officers of the army and navy had taken the 
Oath of Allegiance to James II. But there 
is a time when oaths cease to be binding, 
and when that time comes, the Protes' 
declares himself dispensed from their obli- 
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That time did come, when James’s 
tyrannical government rendered that 
vernment intolerable to the English Ave 
ple, and then the officers of the army and 
navy declared themselves dispensed from 
the obligation of their Oath. Now, in 
similar circumstances, a Catholic officer 
would pause. ‘rue, he would say, it ap- 
pears to me, that I am now acquitted from 
all obligation of allegiance ; but perhaps I 
judge too favourably in my own cause, and 
Z will submit it to the judgment of the 
Church, whether I am, under these circum- 
stances, absolved from my allegiance, or 
not. The Church then only pronounces us 
absolved from our oaths, when their obli- 
in has already ceased.’ (But then the 

hurch has authority to pronounce that 
their obligation has ceased: and this, in 
truth, is the marrow of the whole.) * No 
— no Council, can absolve or dispense, 
so long as the nature and circumstances of 
the Oath are the same.’ 

. Now, sir, can any government be safe, 
if its subjects are thus at liberty to apply 
to any authority, foreign or domestic, to 
ascertain whether, and when, their duty of 
allegiance has ceased ? Certainly the dan- 
ger is not lessened, but greatly increased, 
hy that authority being ecclesiastical ; for 
a sacredness is thus thrown about it, which 
makes its responses infinitely more vene- 
rable and convincing, than any merely hu- 
man sanctions could ever give. But the 
consideration of greatest moment in the ac- 
count is this—that there is a specific quar- 
ter, to which resort may be had for the so- 
Intion of the doubt. This must facilitate 
the application for the solution, and still 
more must facilitate and encourage the 
growth of the doubt itself. Where the 
conscience of the individual must decide, 
if he be indeed conscientious, he will, of 
course, be so deeply impressed with the sa- 
credness of the obligation, under which his 
oath has laid him, that he will be eager to 
keep down every nascent surmise unfavour« 
able to his sworn allegiance :—nothing but 
the strongest and most palpable case of ty- 
ranny will overcome his honest scruples. 
But if there be an Ecclesiastical Superior, 
who can authoritatively pronounce on the 
validity of his surmise, he feels himself 
quite at liberty to give it a full and free 
vent ; to communicate it to that superior, 
and, in communicating, to set it forth in the 
strongest colours, and so to confirm and 
augment its native force. Besides, if there 
were no external quarter to which to have 
recourse for solution of such doubts, every 
individual must be inclined to keep them 
to himself, until the case be of so grave 
and overpowering a necessity, as to unite 
the whole mass of the people in one com- 
mon feeling. 

“ On all these, as well as other accounts, 
the doctrine of the Supremacy of the Pope 
is one which must make every wise legis- 
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lature, particularly every Protestant legis: 
lature, cautious how they increase the power 
of those who hold it. And can’this seem of 
little moment, when Irish Roman Catholic 
Bishops—who, to the mass of their peoplé, 
must appear to speak with authority scarce. 
ly less sacred than that of the Pope him. 
self—are describing an intolerable tyranny 
as even now exercised by the Government 
of their own land ?” 

Mr Canning’s sixth and last argua 
ment is the one on which Dr Phillpotts 
brings to bear the whole of his strength, 
and certainly he does crush it to pieces, 
—but we must merely refer our read« 
ers to that part of the Letter, occupy 
ing many pages. Mr Canning says, 
that another objection to the conces« 
sion of any political power to the Ro- 
man Catholics, is, that they are, in 
Ireland, under the guidance of men 
whom they regard with veneration 
bordering on idolatry. ‘‘ But if they 
are idolaters to their priests, we are.to 
blame,—if they bow down before idols, 
it was our persecution which set them 
up!” Alas! that such a man should 
be satisfied with such reasoning! 
Through about thirty pages Dr Phill- 
potts sifts this argument, and gives its 
chaff to the winds. 

From this, we fear, but very im- 
perfect statement of this part of Dr 
Phillpotts’ Letter, in which, however, 
we have not scrupled to use, as far as 
we could, his very words, it will be 
seen what ground there is: for the 
charge the Edinburgh Reviewer urges 
against him of scurrility. We have 
neither sought for nor avoided any of 
his strongest expressions ; and the ex- 
tracts will speak for themselves, couch- 
ed, as they all are, in language elo- 
quent and vigorous, and full of all the 
best graces of ‘‘ English undefiled.” 

We shall now accompany Dr Phill- 
potts in his observations on the secu- 
rities with which the concessions to 
the Roman Catholics, made in the bill 
of 1825, were to be accompanied ; but 
before doing so, it will be necessary 
to revert with him to the history of 
those securities. In the 1799, Mr 
Pitt hoped that means might be de- 
vised to combine the extension of equal 
political rights to the Roman Catholics, 
with,due precautions for the security 
of our Protestant Church and Govern- 
ment. In the last speech he ever de- 
livered in Parliament on this subject, 
he thus expresses himself :— 

*¢ Thave never been one of those who 
have held that the term * Emancipation’ 
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is, in the smallest degrée, applicable to the 
of the few remaining penal statutes, 
to which the (Roman) Catholics are still 
liable. But, possibly, in my view of the 
grounds of expediency, I may think it to 
be much more contradistinguished from the 
uestion of right, than the honourable gen- 
pacer (Mr Fox) does. He seems to con- 
sider, that there is only a shade of differ- 
ence between the expediency and the right : 
whereas in my view of the difference, it is 
broad, evident, and fundamental. I consi- 
der right as independent of circumstances, 
and paramount to them, whilst expediency 
is connected with circumstances, and, in a 
great measure, dependent upon them. With 
regard to the admission of (Roman) Catho- 
lics to franchises, to the elective frarichise, 
or to any of those posts and offices, which 
have been alluded to, I view all these points 
as distinctions to be given not for the sake 
of the person and the individual who is to 
ssess them, but for the sake of the pub- 
lic, for whose benefit they were created, and 
for whose advantage they are to be exerci- 
sed. In all times, therefore, and upon 
every occasion, whether relating to the Ro- 
man Catholic or the Protestant dissenter, 
to the people of Ireland or to the people of 
England, I have always, from a due regard 
to the constitution, been of opinion, that 
we are bound to consider, not merely what 
is desired by a part, but what is best and 
most advantageous to the whole.” 


Here we see the principle which 
guided and restricted Mr Pitt in all he 
did or said on this important subject. 
In 1808, Lord Grenville declared, that 
his opinions, and those of Mr Pitt, were 
not only in complete unison, but were 
formed together by mutual commu- 
nication and unreserved confidence. 
Mr Pitt’s scheme of securities was an- 
nounced by that nobleman who above 
all others had enjoyed his confidence, 
and participated in his labours, and it 
was recomrhended by the favour of the 
country at large, by being accom- 
panied by the authoritative offer, as it 
was at the time understood, on the 
part of the Roman Catholic priests, of 
granting to the Crown that effectual 
negative in the appointment of their 
future brethren, which formed one of 
its most important particulars. 


“Tf you tolerate the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is episcopal, you must of 
course allow it to have its bishops. But, 
it is unquestionably proper that the Crown 
should exercise an effectual negative over 
the appointment of the persons called to 
execute those functions. 7'o this the (Ro- 
man) Catholics of Ireland declare them- 
selves perfectly ready to accede. Their de- 
claration on this subject is an unquestion- 
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able proof of their solicitude to meet the 
kindness of their fellow-subjects, and to ac= 
cede to any practicable means of removing 
even the most groundless jealousies. As 
such, I rejoice that it has been made, and 
I see with infinite satisfaction the just im- 
pression which it has universally produced. 
Tome it is not new. J always felt the 
propriety of providing for this point. It 
formed a part of the plans to be brought 
forward at the period of the Union; and 
what we then knew of the sentiments of 
the (Roman) Catholics respecting it, left 
no doubt upon our minds, that the matter 
might be easily and satisfactorily adjusted. 
Provision was also intended to be made, 
for the decent and necessary subsistence of 
the (Roman) Catholic clergy of that coun- 
try. The propriety of this step rests on 
grounds of policy and reason, which will 
not be questioned. On this point, I be- 
lieve, all are agreed. I mention it only as 
one of the many measures, which call for 
inquiry and adoption.” 

Alluding to the charge against the 
Roman Catholics of refusing to ac 
knowledge the same obedience to their 
Sovereign which he receives from all 
his other subjects, Lord Grenville 
said,— 

“ The charge is wholly groundless. 
They recognise, as you do, in the civil go- 
vernment of their country, all temporal! 
power and authority. If more security bz 
necessary, let it be exacted. It was in- 
tended, at the period to which I have se 
often referred, to submit to Parliament, in 
lieu of the Oath of Supremacy, framed, as 
we all know, for the purpose of exclusion, 
anew form of oath, calculated to unite, 
not to divide the people. That oath would 
have contained an explicit pledge of support 

to the established constitution, and the most 
express disclaimer that could be devised of 
anyinterference with his majesty’ s legitimate 
and undoubted authority. Whatever words 
may be most effectual for this purpose, let 
them be adopted ; provide the fullest secu. 
rity that jealousy itself can dictate, for that 
which we are all equally anxious to defend : 
and let it then be seen, whether the (Ro-« 
man) Catholics of Ireland are reluctant to 
concur in that declaration.” 
- A very strong sensation was excited 
in favour of the Roman Catholics, by 
indications of this supposed spirit of 
conciliation and good-will; but that 
feeling was short-lived ; and a just, 
strong, and durable reaction was ex« 
cited in the minds of almost every 
Protestant, when it was found, not 
only that the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy disclaimed the declaration 
of their agent, but that also he him- 
self, a Vicar Apostolic, the most dis- 
tinguished diocesan, nay, the most 
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prominent individual of his commu- 
nion in England, not only retracted 
all that he had himself said and writ- 
ten in favour of the measure, but also 
declared before the world, “‘ that he 
would rather lose the last drop of his 
blood, than be instrumental to a non- 
Catholic King obtaining any power 
or influence over any part of his 
Church !” 

In consequence of this practical 
specimen of the mode of keeping faith 
with heretics, Lord Grenville, in his 
celebrated letter to Lord Fingal in 
1810, reminded his lordship, “ that 
with the extension of civil rights to 
Roman Catholics must be combined, 
¥f tranquillity and union be the object, 
extensive and complicated arrange- 
ments ; that all due provision must 
be made for the inviolable mainte- 
nance of the civil and religious esta- 
blishments of this United Kingdom ; 
that a readiness to accede to such ar- 
rangements would be the surest indi- 
cation of those dispositions, on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, without 
which all concession must be nugatory, 
and all conciliation hopeless.” Similar 
language was held by Mr Canning at 
the time, and by every sober and en- 
lightened advocate of the same cause ; 
and by the English Roman Catholics 
themselves, in their petition to Parlia- 
ment. 


‘¢ This, Sir, was the epoch of the most 
secure and honoured state of our Protestant 
establishments, since the time when they 
were first assailed by the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics. No statesman, on either side 
of either House of Parliament, ventured 
then to recommend the unqualified conces- 
sion of those claims ; or the concession of 
them at all, without requiring real, effec- 
tual, and adequate securities. But from 
this our high and palmy state, the hopes 
of the Protestants were soon doomed ra- 
pidly to decline. The advocates of con- 
cession, though still loud and ardent in 
their professions of a wish for mutual sa- 
tisfaction and security, began to adopt a 
looser phraseology; instead of precise 
pledges, we now had from most of them, 
only vague unmeaning generalities ; even 
the tone of just indignation against the 

or waywardness of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics themselves, began to give 
way before “* candid allowances ;”’ and we 
soon heard little else but lamentations over 
*‘ the disappointment of a nation’s hopes,”’ 
with very small consideration of the causes 
to which that disappointment was mainly 
to be ascribed. In short, they were, but 
too apparently, preparing to slide into a 
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totally different line of sentiment and econ. 
duct. Still, the beginning of this most in. 
auspicious change was not wholly unac. 
companied by cheering and consolatory 
circumstances. In particular, Sir, we were 
a ag by hearing from yourself, the fo]. 
owing wise and dignified counsel address. 
ed to the House of Commons, on the 24th 
of April, 1812 :—‘ Whenever the legisla. 
ture shall make up their minds to entertain 
the question of Catholic concession seri. 
ously, it will be for them to couple the 
boon with such restrictions and qualifica. 
tions, and to accompany it with such pro. 
visions, as they think necessary for our own 
security. Enact what you think right: 
and then leave to the Catholics to accept or 
refuse what they offer on the conditions 
which you annex to it. If they accept, 
(which they wiill,) the work is done. If 
otherwise, you have the consolation to re. 
flect that you have done your duty by 
them. Whatever may be the result, you 
will have nothing to reproach to yourselves, 
Go as far as you can with safety to the 
establishment. Do not exact from them 
terms that are unnecessary ; but be rigors 
ous in imposing such conditions as shall 
Sree you from all real, I had almost said, 
all imaginary danger.’ ”’ 

In the following year an opportu- 
nity was afforded to Mr Canning of 
embodying the various provisions b 
which this great object was to be ef- 
fected. Dr Phillpotts then gives a 
statement of the provisions contained 
in the bill introduced by Mr Grattan 
into Parliament, to remove the several 
disqualifications under which his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects then 
laboured ; and to these not unimpore 
tant provisions he adds those, which, 
after communication with Lord Cas« 
tlereagh, were added by Mr Canning 
himself. For these we refer to the 
letter :—suffice it to say, that Mr Can 
ning’ boasted ‘ he had at length ar- 
ranged effectual securities, not only 
for the Protestant, but also for Cas 
tholic freedom.” 

“* The measure, thus amply estimated by 
yourself, received the amplest commenda- 
tions of all the supporters in Parliament of 
the Roman Catholic cause, especially of 
Mr Grattan and Mr Plunkett. The former 
declared (May 24th, 1813,) that ‘ he 
thought the clauses, containing the Secu- 
rities for the Protestant Establishment, 
perfectly necessary for the Bill, and should 
vote for them as one and the same. Not- 
withstanding the opposition of the Catholic 
clergy to those clauses, (which had begun 
to show itself on these points,) he must 
say, that in doing so they were enemies to 
themselves, and to the Catholic communi- 
ty, and they must take — themselves the 
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consequences.’ And Mr Plunkett, who 
was, I believe, for a’time, inttusted by the 
Irish Roman Catholics with the guardian- 
ship of their interests in the Lower House, 
after saying that ‘ he had paid the great. 
est attention to the clauses just proposed 
by the Right Hon. Gentleman (yourself), 
and he was happy to say, that the entire 
of the clauses as they now stood had his 
most cordial approbation. He was rejoiced 
to see, that the Right Honourable Gentle. 
man had succeeded so well in the accom- 
plishment of the two great objects of the 
measure, security’to the principles and es- 
tablishments of the Protestant, and also to 
the free exercise of the opinion of the Ca- 
tholic, at the same time’that he was ad- 
mitted to participate in the benefits of the 
constitution. It was his opinion, that those 
objects had been most clearly and satisfac- 
torily accomplished by the Bill in its pre- 
sent state,—that such securities had been 
proposed as ought to satisfy even the most 
jealous of the Protestants, as well as the most 
nimical amongst the Catholics.’ ” 


On the 26th of May 1813, before 
they could have known that the fate 
of the bill had been decided in the 
House of Commons, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Bishops held a general meeting, 
a which it was unanimously resol- 
ved,— 


“¢T.__That, having seriously examined 
the copy of a Bill now in progress through 
Parliament, we feel ourselves bound to de- 
clare, that the ecclesiastical clauses, or Se- 
curities therein contained, are wticrly in- 
compatible with the discipline of the Ro- 
man Catholic, and with the free exercise of 
our religion.’ 

s¢¢ Tf.—That without incurring the may 
guilt of schism, we cannot accede to suc 
regulations ; nor can we dissemble our dis- 
may and consternation at the consequences 
which such regulations, if inforced, must 
necessarily produce.’ 

*¢ In February, 1814, a Rescript was 
addressed to Dr Poynter, Vicar Apostolic 
of the London district, by Monsignor Qua- 
rantotti, (since created a cardinal,) who was 
then invested with all the ecclesiastical and 
spiritual powers of the See of Rome, except 

e appointment of bishops. In this re- 
script, he most distinctly declared, that 
‘having taken the advice of the most learn- 
ed prelates and divines, and having exa- 





mined the letters from Dr Poynter and from. 


Dr Troy, (Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin,) and the matter having been ma- 
turély discussed in a special congregation, 
it is decreed, that the Catholics may, with 
satisfaction and gratitude, accept and em- 
brace the Bill which was last year present- 
ed for their emancipation.’ 

“ So much for the alleged incompatibi- 
lity of your securities with the discipline of 

Vor. XXI, 
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the Roman Catholé Church, and with ‘the 
free exercise of their religion: The highest 
authority in Rome pronounced the offer to 
merit not merely but gratitude ; 
nor can we seriously doubt, that if no ulte. 
rior objects had been in view, such. would 
they have been deemed in Ireland. But 
this did not accord with the ambitious pro~ 
jects of the Irish prelates; accordingly, in 
order to defeat the conciliatory tendency of 
the rescript from Rome, recourse was had 
to a very different measure, a measure real- 
ly incompatible with their own discipline, 
and in direct opposition to one of their own 
declared principles.” 

The parish priests of the diocese of 
Dublin held a meeting on the occa- 
sion, and passed resolutions to the 
effect that the rescript of M. Quaran- 
totti was not obligatory; that it was 
at all times inexpedient to grant to an 
Anti- Catholic government any power, 
direct or indirect, with regard to the 
appointment and nomination of the 
Catholic Bishops in Ireland ; and that 
such a power was pregnant, under 
present circumstances, with incalcula« 
ble mischief to the cause of Catholicit 
in Ireland.. The priests, from their 
altars, addressed their congregations 
against the Papal rescript. They éx- 
horted their flocks to be patient; to 
remain tranquil under so severe a vi- 
sitation ; but to be prepared, if neces- 
sary, to sacrifice their lives'rather than 
surrender the freedom of their Church’ 
to Prelate or Pope! 

“ You could not blind yoursélves to the 
glaring fact, that if Parliament had 
your Bill into a law, (a Bill, according 
to your own statement of it, as full of li- 
beral indulgence as was consistent with & 
decent regard to the safety of our Pro- 
testant institutions,) instead of tranquil. 
lizing and conciliating Ireland, it would 
have been the signal for deeper and more 
rancorous hostility. Let it not be said, 
that it was the refusal of Parliament to’ 
pass this Bill, which excited so mitch’ 
violence ; on the contrary, that very re- 
fusal was caused’ in part by the early 
declared opposition of the Roman Catho- 
lics to its provisions. No, Sir, it was 
the dread that in another session the 
meagre majority which had defeated your 
attempt might no longer be able to pre- 
vail,—that concession would come to 
them burdened with conditions, which 
would make their ulterior objects less at- 
tainable: this it was which arrayed 
against you all the Roman’ Catholic. po- 
pulation of Ireland. What then, I re- 
peat, was the conduct, not only which 
you might have — to pursue, 
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but which you had yourself, but a few 
short months before, publicly prescribed 
to others? You had ‘ coupled the pro- 
posed concession with such restrictions 
and qualifications as you had thought 
necessary,’ and with such only :—‘ if the 
Roman Catholics should refuse,’ (and 
they had declared in the strongest man- 
ner that they would refuse), ‘ you bad 
done your duty by them. You had gone 
as far as you could with safety to the 
establishments. You had not exacted 
from them terms that were unnecessary ;’ 
it remained, therefore, if you had any re- 
gard for the pledge you had given, and 
for the consistency of your public cha- 
facter, that you should ‘ be rigorous in 
insisting on those conditions which you 
had imposed.’—Nay, this was not left 
to be deduced by inference from your 
former language. In speaking in favour 
of this very Bill, you expressly declared, 
that ‘ ifthe boon proffered by Parliament 
should be contumaciously refused, you 
were firmly determined to take your stand 
against the Catholics, the same as if you 
aad never stood forward their advocate.’ 

“ How, Sir, did you redeem this 
pledge? Let the history of the last four- 
teen years answer the question. I will 
not pursue the detail through all the 
miserable gradation of big professions 
and small performances, growing every 
year still smaller, till at last you brought 
yourself not only to give your support to 
that insult on the common sense of the 
country, the Bill of 1825, but actually to 
declare, that in your judgment no better 
securities could be devised.” 

Now for the Bill of 1825. The 
securities are three; and first, the 
Oath. 

“Tt contains nothing which has not 
‘been already prescribed by the Irish Act 
of the 13th and 14th of George IIL, or 
by that of the 33d of the same king. So 
fat, therefore, we gain nothing. I beg 
pardon; we gain the exchange of and for 
er in two of its clauses. First,—as the 
law now stands, the Irish Roman Catho- 
lie ‘ renounces, rejects, and abjures the 
opinion, that princes excommunicated, 
may be deposed and murdered;’ your 
new Security-Oath would have made him 
renounce, &c. the opinion, ‘ that princes 
excommunicated, may be deposed or 
murdered ;” and for the microscopic vigi- 
lance, which enabled you and your fel- 
low-labourers in this good cause to sug- 
gest such an amendment in the existing 
jaw, I trust you will receive your due 
meed of praise.’” 

, The clause of the old oath, decla- 
ring that the infallibility of the Pope 
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is not an article of the Catholic Faith, 
is omitted ; and the clause which dis-~ 
claims belief in the efficacy of the ab- 
solution of sins at the mere will of 
the priest, is also omitted. 


“ But there remains a particular, on 
which I must detain you with a few re. 
marks. The last clause of the proposed 
oath is as follows: ‘ And I do solemnly 
swear, that I will never exercise any pri- 
vileges to which I am, or may beeome 
entitled, to disturb the Protestant Reli- 
gion or Protestant Government, in this 
kingdom.’ ‘ To disturb the Protestant Re. 
ligion’ is perhaps, in itself, one of the 
most vague and: unmeaning phrases, that 
could have been devised. It admits of 
evasion and equivocation without end, 
J will notice only one instance, the ob. 
vious and important distinction—one 
actually taken by Dr Doyle,—between 
the Protestant Religion, and the Protes- 
tant Established Church. That very sin- 
gle-minded and ingenuous divine, under 
the signature of I. K. L. has instructed 
his readers, that to strip the Established 
Church in Ireland of what he conceives 
its ill-gotten and ill-employed posses. 
sions, would rather strengthen than im. 
pair the Protestant Religion! of course, 
therefore, to endeavour to accomplish 
this end, would be not at all inconsistent 
with the oath. It is true, that, accord- 
ing to the clause immediately preceding, 
they must not intend ‘ to subvert the 
present Church Establishment, for the 
purpose of substituting a Roman Catholie 
Establishment in its stead :’"—but this is 
all; if they keep clear of the latter pur. 
pose, they may intend and labour to the 
utmost,—indeed, they seem invited to do 
so,—for the subversion of the Established 
Church. On this account, you, Sir, in 
your better days, or Mr Grattan, intro. 
duced into the Bill of 1813, the follow- 
ing very important improvement of this 
part of the present oath: ‘ I do solemnly 
swear, that I will not use any privilege, 
power, or influence, which I do now, 
or may hereafter possess, to overthrow 
or disturb the present Church Establishe 
ments of the United Kingdom; and that 
I never will, by any conspiracy, contri- 
vance, or device whatsoever, abet others 
in any attempt to overthrow or disturb 
the same; and that I will make known 
to his Majesty, &c. all attempts, plots, 
or conspiracies, whether at home or 
abroad, which shall come to my know- 
ledge, for effecting either of these pur- 
poses.’ 

“ A similar caution was observed in 
that part of Mr Plunkett’s Bill of 1821, 
which preseribed the oath to be taken by 
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‘the Roman Catholic Clergy ;—they were 
to swear, that they would have ‘ no ecor- 
respondenee or communication with 
Rome for the purpose of directly or in- 
directly disturbing the Protestant Go- 
vernment, or the Protestant Established 
Church of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
Why, Sir, were these valuable precedents 
abandoned on this last oceasion? Why 
was it, that you reverted to the old, and 
avowedly defective, phraseclogy of the 
existing oath ?—Why, but because the 
whole proceeding was regulated accord- 
ing to the views and wishes of the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves,—of the very 
persons, against whose apprehended hos- 
tility new checks and safeguards were to 
be devised. Mr O’Connell wrote to his 
Dublin friends, that such was the liberal 
wish for conciliation in England, that he 
himself was employed to draw the Bill! 
and though the dignity of our senators 
took fire at the intimation, the internal 
evidence proves most conclusively, either 
that Mr O’Connell said what was literal- 
ly correct, or at least that he was allowed 
* an effectual negative’ on your delibera- 
tions. I suspect, that Dr Doyle was also 
of the party ; for the interests of his order 
were. too amply and warily provided for, 
to have been altogether the work of lay- 
men, however liberal. In short, nothing 
seems to have been insisted upon, which 
the Roman Catholics eould find any dif- 
ficulty in yielding; if any objection, on 
their part, arose, the point itself was aban- 
doned; and this whole process of arran- 
ging the terms of the oath, was no better, 
than allowing you to march out with the 
honours of war, and sparing you the 
shame of a surrender at discretion.” 

Let us now attend to security the 
second. 

“ But a Board of Commissioners was 
to be created: this would, at any rate, 
sound well.—And what was to be their 
business? They were ‘ to certify to his 
Majesty the appointment of any bishop 
or dean, to be hereafter appointed in the 
said Roman Catholic Church in Ireland!’ 
Why, this, instead of a security, is no- 
thing else but a new and very important 
concession: it is, in plain English, to 
give them, what the law to this hour 
withholds, the public and formal recog- 
nition of their rank and character of bi- 
shops.—It may, however, be said that 
the certificate was to conclude in these 
words—‘ And we do believe the said 
A. B. to be a loyal subject of his Majesty.’ 
True: but the persons so certifying are 
not those who make the appointment, 
or necessarily know anything of the per- 
son appointed. They are bound to ‘ be. 
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lieve him,’ as they are boutid to believe 
every one, ‘to be a loyal subject,” unless 
he has given to them actual indications of 
his disloyalty. Does,‘then, such an at- 
testation afford to the state the slightest 
security worth demanding, in a case 
where the very foundation of the demand 
is a just and reasonable jealousy of the 
dispositions of persons appointed to sta- 
tions of great and extensive influence ? 

“ The oath prescribed by the Bill of 
1813 forbade any ecclesiastic from ‘con- 
curring in or consenting to the appointment 
or consecration of any Roman Catholic 
bishop or dean, whom he did not con- 
scientiously believe to be of unimpeach- 
able loyalty and peaceable conduct.’ Mr 
Plunkett’s Bill of 1821 gave a similar, 
though somewhat weaker, assurance. 
Why, then, in this instance also, was the 
wholesome strictness of the precedents 
before you wilfully and studiously aban- 
doned ? 

** But of whom was the Board to.con- 
sist? Solely of the Roman Catholic ‘bi- 
shops themselves. Such men, as those, 
to whose proceedings I have just now 
adverted, are to vouch for the loyalty of 
their future colleagues!” 

One other security remains. To the 
same board of Roman Catholic Bi-~ 
shops, every Bull or other instrument 
from Rome is to be submitted, and.if 

**¢ They shall not find anything in 
the said instrument, which shall appear to 
them to be in any way injurious to the 
safety or tranquillity of the United King- 
dom, or to the Protestant Establishment in 
Church or State, they shall report. the same 
to his Majesty, or to the Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland; and thereupon the said instru- 
ment shall be returned to the person, &c. 
with an indorsement signed by the Pre- 
sident of the Board, signifying that. the: 
same had been duly inspected, and reported 
upon.” 

The real practical amount of this 
final ‘‘ security” would be another 
great concession ; it would give to the 
** Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland” a legalised right 
to communicate, as they please, with 
the Pope, and to circulate, as they 
please, whatever mandates he may 
think fit, or be induced to issue. 

“ Really, Sir, if the dignity of your sta- 
tion and character did not forbid the sup- 
position, I should imagine that you had 
no other purpose in recommending such 
provisions, than to laugh at the whole 
proceeding. But, no; it comes from you 
in very sober earnest’; and the most ‘cha. 
ritable way of viewing the whole matter, 
is to believe, that you have so tied end 
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hampered yourself with this unhappy 
question, that you must see it disposed 
of at any hazard. You dare not scruti- 
nize the particular,measure devised for 
the purpose, whether by yourself or 
others. You are afraid of looking into 
its details, lest they should be found too 
absurd, or too mischievous, for even the 
powers of your eloquence to make them 
decently producible to an assembly of 
educated Englishmen. You, therefore, 
dispose of the whole of them in a lump. 
And the majority of the House, equally 
tired of the question, and equally com- 
mitted upon it, with yourself, cheers you 
while you say that ‘ you will not now 
enter into the question of securities, fur- 
ther than observing, that you do not think 
we can have any better than those propo- 
sed.” ” 

Since the late change in the admi- 
nistration, Dr Phillpotts has addressed 
a Second Letter to Mr Canning exa- 
mining afew leading particulars in the 
speeches which he has, within these 
few weeks, delivered in Parliament, 
and the first passage he selects for 
remark is the following, which we 
quote with the annotations. 

“«He (Mr Canning) was prepared to 
say, that he would not prematurely stir 
up the feelings of the people of England 
for a theoretic, though essential good. He 
expected the dawn of a better day, but 
he would not precipitate its appearance. 
He knew that the present darkness would 
(and he hoped speedily) be succeeded by 
a light which would illuminate the pros- 
pect; and, knowing this, he would not, 
for the sake of freedom of conscience, 
force the conscience of others. —( Cheers. ) 
He out thus plainly his intentions.’ 

“Sir, I need not say, that I am one of 
those who are involved in this darkness, 
which you venture to predict will be so 
speedily dispelled. Our number is, at 
present, very large, and it is our pride, 
our boast, the theme of our grateful, heart- 
felt acknowledgment, that our Sovereign 
himself has been pleased expressly and so- 
lemnly to place himself at our head. With 
a firmoess and a determination worthy of 

the illustrious stock from which he is de- 
scended, with the frankness and manly 
candour becoming the King of a free peo- 
ple, with due veneration for that pure 
faith, of which he is the hereditary and 
the sworn defender, he has been pleased 
to allay every uncomfortable surmise, 
which the selection of you as his chief 
Minister, must otherwise have caused. He 
has voluntarily announced to the most 
exalted members of our hierarchy, for the 
ipfosmation of their brethren, and through 








them, of the people at large, that -he is 
unalterably attached to the religion of his 
fathers,—that he sees and will repel the 
danger which must follow the removal of 
those safeguards, with which the wisdom 
of our ancestors (a phrase of which Lam 
not yet ashamed) has fenced and protect- 
ed our Protestant Church,—and that the 
Oath which he took at his coronation, hag 
bound him for ever to reject every spe- 
cious pretence of political expediency, 
which may be urged to divert him from 
his purpose. 1 repeat, that this assurance, 
80 solemnly given, far more than coun. 
terbalances any apprehension, which the 
apparent triumph of the cause of Jiberal- 
ism in several recent appointments would 
otherwise excite.”’ 


Dr Phillpotts expresses himself 
justly gratified by the manner in 
which Mr Canning accommodates 
himself to this new state of things, 
and augurs from it the happiest re- 
sults to the public tranquillity. Mr 
Canning now characterizes the object 
itself at which he has long been aims 
ing as merely “ a theoretic though ese 
sential good!” What is the meaning 
of these words, let no man attempt to 
divine. E conversvo, that is now but a 
theoretic evil, it seems, which Mr 
Canning has so often exerted his 
splendid powers of eloquence to des 
scribe as the greatest practical evil 
that could afflict the land! That 
which was “persecution” two years 
ago, and oppression two months ago, 
is now, that Mr Canning is Prime Mie 
nister, only a theoretic evil which may 
well wait his convenience to cure! 
On the 7th of March he supported, 
with all possible sincerity ms ¥ F 
the motion of Sir Francis Burdett :— 
** That this House is impressed with 
the necessity of taking into immediate 
consideration the laws inflicting pe- 
nalties on his Majesty’s Roman Catho~ 
lic subjects, with the view of removin 
them.” Or e’er the shoes were old whic 
he wore, when then “ on his legs,” he 
declares “that he will not stir up the 
feelings of the people of England for 
a theoretic, though essential good !” 
—From the rejection of Sir Francis 
Burdett’s motion, he felt it his duty, 
on the 7th of March, to warn the 


House, that ‘“ consequences must be - 


expected to fullow, which words were 
not adequate to express.” Now, he 
has discovered, and promulgated the 
discovery, that the proposition it cons 
tained, may, with perfect justice, and 
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ith perfect security—and, above all 

ni perfect pots Pie be suffered 
remain defunct ad Greecas calendas ! 
On the 7th of March he exclaims— 
“God grant us time for considering 
his question! for I cannot get rid of 
the impression which was avowed by me 
wp the Hast occasion on which this ques- 
tion was before the House,—that the 
lnger its settlement is deferred, the 
more danger will such delay involve !” 
Now that impression has been melted 
awway>-by what influence we know 
not delay, instead of being preg- 
pant with danger is enceinte with 
hope, and when the weeks and months 
sre complete, will be safely delivered 
of great joy. On the 7th of March he 
ays, fearfully, ‘‘ I trust that the failure 
of this measure, if it fail, will be recei- 
ved by those who will be sufferers by 
that event with tranquil resignation, 
rather than in any unseemly manner. 
Gop GRANT IT MAy BE SO!” ‘T’other 
Tuesday his pious fears and prayers 
are thrown aside, and he coolly says, 


“J look alone for the progress of the 
Catholic Cause to the good sense and 
good feeling of the people of both coun- 
ties (hear, hear). And that progress can 
only be retarded by any inconsiderate effort 
to provoke opinion among one class, or stifle 
it with the opposite, at the risk of a convul- 
son in one or the other part of the United 
Kingdom (hear, hear). I freely avow, I 
am not prepared to precipitate convulsion 
ineither ; therefore Z will not raise hopes 
that might be marred, nor hold out too 
sanguine expectations, without seeing a mo- 
mal prospect of their being realized.” — 
“Much, then, as I value carrying this 
measure for the tranquillity of Ireland,— 
and I estimate it at a very high rate,—I 
will not provoke, even for that purpose, 
the sort, of passive resistance, which might, 
I fear, be aroused in this country (hear, 
har ;}—against that feeling I confess I am 
nt prepared to run.” — Let me, then, 
hear no more of the accusation, that I mean 
to press this question sternly upon the feelings 
of Englishmen. If I were asked, whether 
[think their prejudices upon this point 
have slept ?—I would say, I believe it is a 
seep from which, if prematurely aroused, 
they might be awoke with gigantic strength.” 
** Though I cannot,” says Dr Phill- 
potts, ** but think this language infi- 
nitely wiser, and more becoming an 
me Statesman, than the violent, 
and (pardon me when I say it) almost 
inflammatory language and sentiments 
in which you indulged on the two 
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immediately preceding discussions, yet 


I own it excites my admiration.” 

But there is matter of even higher 
moment than all this in Dr Phillpotts’ 
Second Letter,and he ha@done a ser« 
vice of unspeakable worth to his coune 
try, in the enlightened view he has not 
feared, in spite of the arrogant, and 
worse than arrogant language that has 
been uttered from high places, to take 
and express of the Coronation Oath, 
In the debate of the 6th of March, 
the member for the City of Dublin 
gave as a reason for requiring farther 
securities against the Roman Catho- 
lics than merely an oath, “ that the 
Constitution was not satisfied with that 
security, even in the case of the King ; 
that, considering the restraint imposed 
by the Coronation Oath, which bound 
him to maintain the Protestant Esta~ 
blished Church, further cautions were 
taken to secure his observance of this 
ap duty.” On the following night, 

Ir Canning remarked on this—“ that 
the Honourable Gentleman was new 
to the House, otherwise he would have 
known that the day of the Coronation 
Oath was gone by.” He liked, he said, 
to go to high places for high argu- 
ments, and would have pleasure in set+ 
ting the Honourable Gentleman’s mind 
Sony at ease, by reading an extract 
from the speech of Lord Liverpool, in 
1825. Lord Liverpool had said, 


** He could not consider the Coronation 
Oath as any obstacle to the civil and poli- 
tical disabilities of the (Roman) Catholics, 
The oath was an oath to protect the Esta- 
blished Church and Clergy of the Realm. 
The removal of the disabilities might possi- 
bly affect that;Church, but a only do so 
consequentially. Many wise men 
were af pore. that it would ae 
the church; and if Parliament presented 8 
Bill to the King for his acceptance, ground. 
ed upon this assumption, he did not seg 
how the King could be advised to consider 
it as at variance with the obligations of the 
oath he had taken.” 

“ T hope,” continued Mr Canning, 
“ that at least one bugbear is disposed 
of, and that we shall hear no more of the 
Coronation Oath.” Now, greatly as the 
opinion of Lord Liv is to be ree 
spected on this, and on all other sube 
jects, for there are few more enlighten- 
ed minds in the country than his was 
(alas! that we should have to say was,) 
we cannot agree with Mr Canning in 
thinking that his opinion must neces 
sarily be considered decisive. The nas 
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ture of an oath is to be judged of by 
all men, each for himself, and accord- 
ing to his own conscience ; nor will 
Lord Liverpool’s interpretation of it 
be adopted, merely because it is his, 
tinless, at the same time, the reasons 
of his interpretation are convincing to 
the understandings of those who have 
endeavoured for themselves, and by the 
light that is within or without them, 
to ascertain its import and its sanction. 
Many most enlightened minds have 
their doubts on the subject still. Many 
have no doubts at all, but firmly be- 
lieve that Lord Liverpool’s interpre- 
tation is indefensible and erroneous ; 
and few, notwithstanding this bold 
assertion of Mr Canning, look on the 
Coronation Oath as a bugbear—or a 
bugbear so very easily disposed of and 
dispatched by a single and summary 
sentence. ‘T'here are thousands, and 
tens of thousands, who regard it as 
sacred and inviolable ; and so has it 
been, and is now, regarded by Those 
whom it most nearly concerned and 
concerns, and who, so far from having 
shown any wish to be freed from its 
sanction, have avowed their holiest 
conviction that by them it must be 
maintained unbroken to the death. 
Of that number was George the Third 
—as good a King as ever sat on the 
throne of England,and whose memory 
will be for ever green in the souls of 
his subjects, while honour and faith 
continue to be the guardian and tute- 
lary deities of the land. Rather than 
have violated his Coronation Oath, 
according to his own sense of its 
meaning, George the Third would 
have laid down his neck on the block. 
The Duke of York would have done 
the same ; nor in that long-protracted 
and heart-sinking misery, which in 
his dying days he more than heroically 
endured—for he bore them all as a 
Christian should—did his mind waver 
in its allegiance to what it deemed a 
sacred trust, but it adhered, humbly 
but firmly, to the same convictions 
that in the hour of health and hope 
he had declared to all the people. We 
know, too, in what light this Corona- 
tion Oath is looked on by him now 
on the throne. ‘ Among the nume- 
rous incidents of the few eventful 
weeks,” says Dr Phillpotts to Mr 
Canning, “ which have elapsed since 
that debate, certainly not the least 
momentous is the revived importance 
which the Coronation Oath has been 
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made to assume, even in your estims. 
tion. That oath is no longer a mere 
‘ bugbear’ to you— its day,” as 
have recently felt and acknowl 

is very far indeed from having ¢ 
by.’” It is not necessary to tell om 
readers what is the meaning of the 
following passage, but they will know 
that it refers not to our present 
King :— 

‘* Not that I give credit to every sinister 
rumour, which the malice or folly of the 
age may delight to spread. If there be, in 
any quarter, a conscientious conviction that 
concession to the Roman Catholics, or 
other measure, is consistent with the 
fect security of the Established Ch I 
honour the firmness which would act oa 
that conviction. But I will not believe on 
light grounds, that a Personage of the most 
exalted rank can ever permit himself to in. 
dulge in coarse abuse of the Governors of 
our Church, or indecent threats of his fu. 
ture hostility to their order. I will not be. 
lieve that any prince of the royal line of 
Brunswick, so long the bulwark of the 
Protestant faith, can be a recreant to the 
most sacred principles of his fathers. | 
will not believe that a son of George the 
Third, a brother of George the Fourth, and 
of Frederic Duke of York, can have for. 
gotten what is the first and highest distine. 
tion of his illustrious House—can set at 
nought the examples both of the dead and 
living—can be insensible to the honest 
pride of aspiring to some portion of the 
glory of those whom, in common with all, 
and more than all, he must be accustomed 
to reverence and honour.” . 

But let it be understood distinctly, 
what Lord Liverpool’s opinions really 
were regarding the Coronation Oath; 
and this we may learn from the fol- 
lowing admirable passage in Dr Phill. 
potts’ Second Letter :-— 

“¢ The opinion of the revered nobleman 
whose words have just been cited, wasevi- 
dently founded on the terms of the Coro. 
nation Oath, as prescribed by 1 Will. and 
Mary, c.6. That this oath has by a sub- 
sequent statute received some important 
additions, I shall have occasion to show 
presently. Meanwhile, it cannot escape 
observation, that the noble Lord’s judg. 
ment on the question includes one very im- 
portant condition. The oath, it is true, 
creates no absolute and specific prohibition 
of the partial, or entire, removal of the dis- 
abilities under which the Roman Catholics 
now lie. It protects the Established 
Church and Clergy, but it ought not tobe 
contended, that every measure is thereby 
forbidden, which may be fraught with con. 
tingent and consequential mischief to them, 
provided that wach mischief be bona fide 

forcscen and unapprehended by him who 
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takes the oath. In the instance of the pro- 
posed measure, ‘many wise and good men,” 
says Lord Liverpool, ‘ are of opinion, that 
i would strengthen the Church; and if 
Parliament presented a Bill to the King, 

nded upon this assumption, I do not 
see how the King could be advised to con- 
sider it as at variance with the obligations 
of the oath which he had taken.’ From 
this opinion, so guarded, it is not probable 
that many persons would be found to dis- 
gnt. The advisers of the Crown, whatever 
might be their own opinions of the probable 
consequences of such a Bill, if Parliament 

nted it as a measure of security for 
the Church, (or even, it might be added, 
as free from all danger to the Church,) 
would not, perhaps, be justified in advising 
the exercise of the royal negative, on the 
ground of the Bill’s being at variance with 
the Coronation Oath. 

“ But this, as I am sure you, Sir, can- 
not but perceive, leaves the most important 
consideration in the case wholly untouched. 
The Oath taken by the King, is a purely 

sonal act ; it is an act between himself 
and God. 'To apply to it our liitle, con- 
venient, political, or legal fictions, to talk 
of * the omnipotence of Parliament,’ as 
eabling it to annul, or dispense with, the 
@ath of the Sovereign,—to speak gravely 
of ‘a Keeper of the King’s Conscience,’— 
tosay, that as ‘ the King can do no wrong,’ 
asall his questionable acts must be regard- 
edas the acts of his ministers, therefore 
they must direct him in such a case as 
this,-would be more foolish, even than it 
vould be presumptuous. He might, and 
probably he would, communicate with 
those persons—whether his political minis- 
ters, or others—on whose counsel he places 
most reliance, in an affair of so great spi- 
ritual and conscientious moment to him ; 
but it would be the grossest insult to the 
Monarch, it would be degrading him from 
the rank of a moral being, to suppose that 
he would rd the advice of such coun- 
sellors, be they who they may, as acquit- 
ting him of the awful responsibility of 
acting in such a case on the deliberate de- 
termination of his own conscience. Every 
Sovereign, duly impressed with the solemn 
nature of the obligation of his oath, (as, 
thank God, our own gracious Sovereign 
has evidently proved himself to be,) would 
feel that that oath bound him,—as he va- 
lues the favour of God, and the promise of 
that ‘ Crown immortal,’ before which his 
eatthly diadem fades into a worthless toy, 
to decide for himself, whether the Bill, of- 
fered to his acceptance, do indeed contain 
Provisions at variance with one of the great 
and expressed objects of his Oath, with 
‘the maintenance, to the utmost of his 
power, of the laws of God, the true profes- 
sion of the Gospel, and the Protestant 
Reformed Religion established by law.’ 
The minister who should dare to tell his 
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Sovereign, that he is exempt from this 
duty, that he may act on the conscience of 
his Parliament, or of his Privy Council, 
instead of his own, in such a case—I will 
go further, and will say, that the minister 
who should dare to treat the Coronation 
Oath, in the presence of his Sovereign, with 
half the levity with which you have thought 
it not unbecoming to treat it in your plage 
in Parliament,—would bring on himself a 
responsibility, which no honest man would 
incur for all that Kings and Parliaments 
can give or take away.” 


Lord Liverpool, then, it appears, 
never spoke on this subject, without 
being duly impressed with its solemn 
nature. Instead of sneering at the 
Coronation Oat as a “ bugbear”—in- 
stead of saying that its day is gone by, 
he, in the very passage of the speech 
from which Mr Canning quoted to 
allay the member for Dublin’s fears of 
a bugbear, recognised its great, its 
enduring, its practical importance. 

‘¢ He went the whole length of warning 
his noble auditors (honoured be his memo 
ry for the manly declaration !) that even if 
Parliament should pass a Bill founded on 
a Resolution which had been adopted by 
the Lower House, it became them to cone 
sider wheiher the King could consent to es- 
tablish it by law consistently with the obli- 
gation of his Coronation Oath. The Ree 
solution was as follows: * That it is ex- 
pedient that provision should be made by 
law for the maintenance of the secular 
Clergy of the Roman Catholics in Ireland :’ 
and on it Lord Liverpool said, ‘ The (Ro- 
man) Catholic Church in Ireland professes 
to be a national, and not a missionary 
Church. The bishoprics and parishes were 
the same, or nearly so, as the bishoprics 
and parishes’ of the Established Church: 
The (Roman) Catholic Bishops claim a 
parity of spiritual jurisdiction with the Bi- 
shops of the Establishment,—their parish 
Priests claim a parity of spiritual rights 
and duties with the parochial Clergy of the 
Establishment. It was for Parliament, 
therefore, seriously to consider, whether the 
King could consent to establish by law such 
a Church as that now claiming to exist in 
Ireland, under the designation of the Irish 
Roman Catholic Church, consistently with 
the obligation—* to preserve unto the Bi- 
shops and Clergy of this realm, and to the 
Churches committed to their charge, all 
such rights and privileges as by law do, or 
shall, appertain unto them, or any of 
them.’ ”’ 

But neither now does Mr Canning 
himself look on the Coronation Oath as 
a bugbear, nor does he now think “its 
day is gone by”—for, only a few weeks 
ago, he said, in the House, ** When I 

am taunted with thwarting the views 
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of my Sovereign, by an honourable 
member, who has not feared to enter 
the very penetralia of the Royal breast, 
and probe the speculative opinions 
which rest there, my answer is, that 
T have not, and will not violate the Royal 
conscience. I will venerate it in the 
present Sovereign, as I have done in the 
late King.” Nothing can be more 
pom inconsistent and consolatory. 
ith to the charge of “‘ enter- 
ing the penetralia of the Royal breast” 
a very classical expression undoubt- 
edly— he guilt of having done so can- 
not now be thought very great—since 
our Sovereign himself, who will suffer 
no man to violate his conscience, has of 
himself graciously thrown open the 
gates of the penetralia, and let all his 
sub see, that there are engraven 
guarded there, the words of his 
Coronation oath. 

Mr Canning, then, is pledged nct to 
.violate the royal conscience. He will 
venerate it in the present Sovereign, 
as he has done in the late King. These 
are his words. If there be anything 
indefinite, anything ambiguous, in any 
part of his speech, all is cleared up, 
all becomes plain and precise in the 
conclusion. ‘The measure of his pro- 
mised respect and veneration for the 
conscience of the present Sovereign, is 
that which Aoull be paid to the con- 
science of his royal father. 


“ Now, Sir, that—we all remember— 
was the most perfect and scrupulous for- 
bearance from ever obtruding on his coun- 
cils, from ever bringing forwards, or sup- 

in Parliament, (nay, it included 
the habitual and constant practice of voting 
against,) a question, on which he had de- 
elared himself to be unalterably, conscien- 
tiously, religiously resolved, that he would 
never yield. He had ‘ an oath in Heaven’ 
—and you respected his awful reverence 
for its obligation. But not to dwell in my 
own feeble language on the subject, I will 
avail myself of your eloquent statement of 
the principles on which you then acted, 
and on which you have now promised, in 
the face of Parliament and of your coun- 
try, that you will henceforth again act. 

‘¢ * While there existed in the breast of 
the Sovereign an insurmountable obstacle 
to the entertainment of this question, an 
obstacle, not of opinion, but of conscience, 
the only alternative left to a public man, 
who held the opinions which I profess to 
have holden, was, either to push those opi- 
hions into action, at all the hazard to which 
such a course would be liable, or, manful- 
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ly to interfere between the conseience of the 
Sovereign aud the agitation of this question, 
at whatever risk of unpopularity or mis. 
construction. This latter was the course 
which I thought it my duty to adopt, 
* Nor is there in this determination any. 
thing for which I ought to apologize, ag 
inconsistent with the strictest eory Or or. 
dinary practice of the constitution. By the 
theory of the constitution, the Sovereign 
is armed with the power of interposing his 
negative upon any measure which he con. 
scientiously disapproves. In the practice 
of the constitution, this power has been 
actively employed as lately as in the reign 
of King William. Had Parliament adopted 
and pressed the (Roman) Catholic claims to 
the last stage, in the last stage, they might, 
and probably would, have been met by this 
extreme resistance. What advantage, there. 
fore, in the trial ? But what danger in the 
conflict! Better was it, surely, to prevent 
an extremity, the results of which might 
have been such, as those who are most in- 
terested in the question would themselves 
have been the foremost to deprecate.’ * The 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are a loyal 
people.’ ‘ If concessions and relaxations 
in their favour had arrived at a point be- 
yond which not the policy, but the con. 
science of the Monarch would not suffer 
him to go, they would surely have respect. 
ed in him those rights of conscience which 
they claim for themselves.’ 

* Such, Sir, was the honourable and 
manly course which you pursued; such the 
principles on which it was founded. If 
the assertion of those principles was min- 
gled with matter peculiar to the unhap 
circumstance of our late beloved King, sti 
the principles themselves remain the same ; 
and for your distinct and public promise 
to act upon them in the case of his present 
Majesty, forthe pledge you have thus given, 
not only not to press on the royal councils, 
but not again to support, by your voice or 
vote in Parliament,—nay, even to vote 
against,—the claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics; during the present reign, you are, I 
think, entitled to the thanks of every friend 
to the monarchy or the religion of your 
country.” 


: 
' 
i 


Dr Phillpotts has said, that Lord 
Liverpool’s view of the Coronation 
Oath seems to have been limited to 
the terms of the oath, as enjoined by 
1 Wil. and Mary, c. 6 ; and that a very 
important addition was subsequently 
made to it. This was done by one of 
the most solemn acts of legislation re- 
corded in the statute book—the Treaty 
of Union with Scotland. 


“ That Treaty (5 Ann, ¢, 8.) Art xxv 
15 
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recites an Act (5 Ann. c. 5.) entitled ‘ An 
Act for securing the Church of England as 
by Law Established,’ and declares it to be 
an ‘ essential and fundamental part of the 
said Articles and Union.’ But the Act so 
solemnly recited, s. 7., declares that the 13 
Eliz. c. 12. entitled ‘An Act for the Mi- 
histers of the Church of England to be of 
sound Religion,’ and the * Act of Unifor- 
mity,’ and all other Acts of Parliament 
now in force for the Establishment and 
Preservation of the Church of England, 
and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 

vernment thereof, shall remain and be in 

force for ever. 

* And the next Section enacts, * That 
every subsequent King or Queen, at his or 
her Coronation, shall take and subscribe 
an oath to maintain and preserve inviola- 
bly the said settlement of the Church of 
England, and the doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and government thereof, as by law 
established, within the kingdoms of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland.’ 

*¢ Sir, when I read the terms in which 
this oath is conceived, it is to me a matter 
of high gratification, most certainly, but of 
no surprise, that a prince, alive to the most 
solemn of all obligations, should resolve, 
as our gracious Sovereign has resolved, ne- 
ver to concur in granting to the Roman 
Catholic subjects such concessions as they 
and their advocates in Parliament are ac- 
customed to demand. If indeed such mea- 
sures were proposed as the conscience of the 
Sovereign could regard as real, fair, ample 
security of the great objects, to the main- 
tenance and preservation of which he is 
bound by oath, the case would be differ- 
ent; and you would then have the assu- 
rance afforded by every act of his illustri- 
ous reign, that he would rejoice in extend- 
ing an equal share of civil and political 
rights to all his subjects. But who is pre- 
pared to offer such securities ? You, Sir, 
have been pleased to proclaim yourself 
‘no Security-grinder!’ You have said, 
in a tone of sneer and banter, which few 
of your hearers, and sti:l fewer of your read- 
ers, have thought particularly appropriate 
to the occasion, ‘ the task of finding secu- 
rities to satisfy these over-scrupulous gen- 
tlemen is something like the task imposed 
on the prophet in the Bible, who was not 
only to find out the interpretation, but to 
guess at the dream.’ We all remember a 
person, some years ago, charged with in- 
tending to bring the Scriptures into con- 
tempt by his préfane application of their 
language; and he procured an acquitta 
from the jury by adducing instances of si- 
milar irreverence (among others) from some 
of your juvenile productions. Are you de - 
sirous that a future Hone shall be able to 
cite in his defence the graver authority of 
your addresses to Parliament, at your pre- 
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sent mature age, and in the character of 
First Minister of the Crown ?” 


‘ In the debate of the 7th y/ ae: 
Ir Canning said, “ If they (the oppo- 
nents of the Roman Cet flains) 
—if they feel danger, let them find se- 
curities. It is a little too much to 
suppose that we are first to guess at 
the danger, and then fit the security 
to it.” Is it, indeed, too much to 
suppose so? Then hear, in support 
of that very supposition, Mr Canning 
himself, in an excellent passage in a 
speech delivered by him not many 
years ago! 

** ¢ Ts it not a little extraordinary, that 
Protestants should be expected to be of 
one mind as to granting everything to the 
(Roman) Catholics, when such a discord- 
ance of opinion reigns among the (Roman) 
Catholics themselves as to the terms on 
which such grant would be acceptable to 
them? Jt has been argued rather whim- 
sically, that the granting party should be 
prepared to offer terms to the petitioning 
party: but surely it is for those who seck 
a concession in their own favour, to propose 
those means of security, and those terms of 
arrangement, without which, it is admitted 
on all hands, that concession could not be 
rationally made.’ ” 


In conclusion, are we justified in 
believing, or are we not, with Dr 
Phillpotts, that Mr Canning’s nume- 
rous friends, who are in the habit of 
deferring to his authority,—and they 
too, that powerful and stirring party 
which has at length openly joined his 
standard,—have given to the world, 
if not the same direct and precise 
pledge, at least an implied and vir- 
tual promise to be equally forbear- 
ing with regard to the Catholic Ques- 
tion, with the Prime Minister? Are 
the Whigs willing to purchase to the 
country the other great benefits which 
they anticipate from the liberal nature 
of the Premier’s principles—and his 
readiness to accommodate his measures 
to the “ enlightened spirit of the age,” 
at the cost of the sacrifice of their 
Roman Catholic clients? Mr Canning 
has recognised for himself, not only 
the duty of abstaining from all official 
interference in their favour, but also 
of observing ‘he most perfect inaction 
on the occasion. If he does not do 
that, what else can he do, but employ 
the power of the Crown, its influence 
and its patronage, in furtherance of a 
cause to which the conscience of his 

5U 
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Royal Master is directly and unalter- 
ably opposed? That is, however, a 
supposition incompatible with the be- 
lief of his being an honest man. At 
the same time, Dr Phillpotts well 
remarks, that some rather awkward 
indications of a different expectation, 
have been exhibited by at least one of 
the principal supporters of the New 
Ministry. 


«* An honourable Baronet, long known 
and respected for the uncompromising 
sincerity of his nature, has spoken of ‘a 
departure from the present course of policy 
in respect to Ireland, as the sine qua non 
of his support ;’ and though on entering 
into an explanation of that rather formi- 
dable phrase, he disclaimed all ‘ reference 
to any present vote on the subject of the 
Roman Catholic claims,’ he yet expressly 
stated, that ‘ it had been a sine qua non 
with him—as he believed it was with 
others—in any new arrangement of Go- 
vernment, that such a course should be 
taken as would be likely to afford hope 
and restore tranquillity to Ireland!’ Now, 
when we recollect that the same honour- 
able Baronet has repeatedly said, that no- 
thing short of the full concession to the 
Roman Catholies is the adequate object 
of their hope, or can give the smallest 
prospect of their future contentment, it 
is, I apprehend, quite plain, that he con- 
siders himself to have received assurances 
from the new Government,—in return 
for the promise of his support,—that 

- some more effectual and decisive course 
will be pursued than is indicated by your 
suggestion of the great moral efficacy 
which the bare name of a * Canning Ad- 
ministration,’ * without any official inter- 
ference,’ 1 repeat, nay, ‘ with the most 
perfect inaction,’ must have in tranquil- 
lizing the Roman Catholics on the one 
hand, and subduing the prejudices of “the 
Protestants on the other. 

“ True it also is, that certain negotia- 
tions are known to have been carrying on 
with the leader of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics, which do not seem quite in ac- 
cordance with the undeniable claims 
which your promise has given us on you 
and your friends, both new and old. It 
has been stated on very high authority, 
that ‘ all is settled with the Irish,’ a most 
pregnant intimation ;—And within these 
two days, it has been avowed by a Whig 
nobleman, of great consideration with his 
party, and very highly connected both in 
England and in Ireland,—(if the tact be 
denied, I shall not be backward in men- 
tioning his name, and the place, and the 
time, at which he made the ayowal,)— 
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that ‘he had been in correspondence with 
Mr O’Connell, on the subject of the post- 
ponvement of the (Roman) Catholic ques. 
tion, and that Mr O’ Connell was pertectly 
satisfied with the explanation his Lord. 
ship had given him, and with the reasons 
for postponing that question to another 
session.’ ”” 


At an aggregate meeting of the 
Roman Catholics in Dublin, called by 
special requisition, a few weeks ago, 
Mr Hugh O’Coner said, ‘ that they 
had met at an important crisis, and 
under cireumstances which gave them 
a hope of a promise that the ameliora- 
tion of Ireland was at hand; and, 
consequently, that the interests of the 
Roman Catholics would be attended 
to.” And what said Mr Shiel? “ Mr 
CANNING AND HIS FRIENDS WILL 
NOT RELINQUISH THEIR DETERMINA* 
TION, THE MOMENT THEY HAVE AC- 
QUIRED THE POWER, TO DO US Juss 
tice. J have no distrust in them; 
and with respect to the measure which 
we oughi to adopt, I will say but one 
word, namely, that we ought not to 
press our petition, but act in sucha 
way as not to harass and embarrass 
the men who are surrounded with dif- 
Jiculties ; and who must be allowed 
time to mature their good intentions 
towards our cause.” These words 
were uttered on the very day that Mr 
Canning gave his solemn pledge to the 
House of Commons, “ not to violate 
the conscience of the King, to rever- 
ence it as he reverenced the conscience 
of his father.’ There is, what Mr 
Canning would call, a marvellous co- 
incidence in all this with the sine 
qua non of Sir Francis Burdett ; and 
“* altogether,” says Dr Phillpotts fear- 
lessly, “ it is quite clear, either that 
there has been a most important and 
most widely extended misapprehen- 
sion on this main subject of discus 
sion between youself, and the great 
party which has recently joined you, 
—or that there has been a most unex- 
ampled degree of duplicity and per 
fidy in some quarter or another.” If 
so, who are the Dupes ? Mr Canning ? 
The Whigs? Their former or present 
Colleagues? The Roman Catholics of 
Ireland? The Protestants of Eng- 
land? Or the King? 

The people of Britain are watching 
all the events as they befall—and their 
voice will be heard, not in vain. in 
defence of the Protestant Corstitution 
of Church and State. 
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THE REIGNING VICE.* 


We always like to know an author's 
name before we either laud or libel 
him ; for we have been the very fore- 
most to glory in a principle of conduct 
as critics, which no other literary 
guardian of the age has ever had the 
courage to confess, however universally 


_ itisacted on, namely, private and per- 


sonal partiality or antipathy to the 
yarious men, women, and children 
whom we kill with kindness or con- 
tempt—immortalise to fame or consign 
tooblivion. What good Christian could 
conduct a periodical work on any other 
system? An Editor may forgive his 
enemies ; and let it be known to one 
and all of them, that we now publicly 
do so, even although we should consi- 
der it to be our bounden duty to sen- 
tence some of them to the tread-mill, 
others to Van Diemen’s Land, others 
to simple death, others to death with 
subsequent dissection—and now and 
then, one to be hung in chains. For- 
giveness is one of the most beautiful 
of all the Virtues—we perfectly wor- 
ship her—She is the Saint at whose 
shrine we meekly bow, singing our 
morning and evening orisons. But, 
except by ourselves, her character is 
ae misunderstood. True, that she 
is dewy and _dove-eyed ; but notwith- 
standing all that, she is not the sim- 

leton simpletons imagine her to be ; 
put in her hand she bears a scourge 
—a celestial cat-o’-nine-tai!s,—with 
which she flogs ere she forgets the 
sinner, and often bestows on him a 
blessing, which, unless he be a mon- 
ster of ingratitude, he remembers to 
the last hour of his life. 

Now we have had, for three years 
past, nine literary gentlemen, equal- 
ly selected from the sister-kingdoms, 
liberally salaried in London, to send 
us regularly down all the gossip they 
hear about the proceedings of the 
press in that populous village. But 
they have turned their offices into si- 
necures, so that we absolutely know 
no more, here in Edinburgh, about 
Life in London, than if we dined 
daily at the round table in John-o’- 
Groat’s House. As all books are now 
anonymous, it is almost out of our 


power to be personal, for we know 
not the name of almost a single one 
of the many late delinquents, except 
from Rumour, who is one of the most 
rascally reporters of the Times. He 
pays no regard either to age or sex, 
and thinks nothing of attributing the 
anas of the most anile to people per- 
fectly puerile ; while it is no unusual 
thing for him to convert a chaste el- 
derly Methodistical maiden, with a 
drop at her nose, who would not, for 
all the world, yield a kiss but to the 
family minister, into an outrageous 
Irishman, with a “ neck as bad as the 
neck of a buffalo.” In this predica- 
ment, what can we do? We look about 
us for advice, but there is none to give 
it, in the dearth of all information ; and 
thus is the reading public defrauded 
of many a choice piece of personality, 
—many a direct and indirect attack on 
private character, which, were the 
Cimmerian gloom of our ignorance 
dispelled, we should be but too proud 
and happy to provide and perpetrate. 

We call this a poor way of backing 
one’s friends—and hope, therefore, 
that this hint will not be lost on our 
promising but unperforming metro- 
politan contributors. We do not like 
to strike them off our list, or yet 
to put them on half pay; for al- 
though cottons are looking up, we 
are told, in Manchester and Black- 
burn, and stocks are steady, never- 
theless, crown octavos are looking 
down, and twelvemos never so much 
as lift their eyes from the ground, 
Dailies are very dull—Weeklies flatter 
than we ever remember them—and for 
Monthlies, there is no sale. We speak 
from the last quotations. In this state 
of the literary market, we have deter~ 
mined to keep on all the old hands,—~ 
so that we have the prayers of many 
wives and small families of children, 
the only return Maga the Bountiful 
desires for all her charities. 

For example, here is a Satirical Poem, 
published by our friends Longman and 
Co., of very considerable merit indeed ; 
but we have not the slightest idea who 
wrote it ; and are therefore confound- 
edly puzzled to determine whether we 





“ The Reigning Viee, a Satirical Poem, in Four Books. London. 
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should send it into limbo or into light. 
Had we any ground of — to 
stand on, that it was written by a per- 
son we dislike, or that dislikes us, we 
surely need not say how pleasant it 
would be to tear it pagemeal, and fling 
it in the author’s face. Could we but 
be assured that it is the production of 
one we esteem, and who praises us and 
ours to theskies, how much pleasanter 
still to reward his desert and discrimi- 
nation, by wreathing round his fore- 
head a laurel crown! We must, there- 
fore, knowing nothing of this matter, 
be exceedingly cautious how we com- 
mit ourselves, and word our critique 
after the model of a leading article in 
the Courier, when the worthy editor 
is afraid either to praise or blame ; 
but attempts steering a sort of neutral 
course, with a countenance full of cir- 
oe and intelligence. 

Before opening this little volume at 
all, we kept ruminating over the title 
on its back—** The Reigning Vice ;” 
nor among the many reigning vices, 
could we, for our souls, pitch upon any 
single one of the Holy Alliance, bet- 
ter deserving of the proud distinction, 
“* The,” than the rest of his holy bre- 
thren. We considered courts, cabinets, 
cottages, and all their evil doings ; but 
so many devils showed their horns, that 
we could not lay our hand on Satan, 
and say, “‘ Thou art the man.” Any 
one Vice of them all seemed worthy of 
Reigning, even were he soon to be de- 
pene. Some we saw anxious to mount 

e throne, were it even but for a sin- 
gle day, that they might know what it 
was to be a king. Others lusted for 
the Purple, but they also feared ; and 
preferred taking the situation—not 
now vacant, however—of Monster be- 
hind the Throne. Some appeared will- 
ing to rally round the Throne—a batch 
of peers. Others, out of humility—the 
worst of prides—would fain relinquish 
all claims to the Imperial Seat, al- 
though, by infernal right, theirs ; and, 
huddled together in a corner, sat a few 
gloomy and grizzled Vices, that had 
once worn the diadem, but had re- 
signed. Were the monarchy, instead 
of being hereditary—which we have 
been told it is—elective, among so 
many highly-endowed candidates and 
competitors, on what fortunate Vice 
could seer prophesy the election would 
tall—conferred, too, as the crown must 
be, by so many million voters, each 
party outrageous for the success of his 
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own familiar? Heaven and earth, 
what bribery and corruption ! 

We confess that our disappointment 
was great, when, on reading a few pa- 
ges of this very able performance, we 
discovered that the Reigning Vice now 
on the Throne, is—a no more dignified 
personage than worldly-minded Self- 
Love, alias, Selfishness. We had no 
notion he had been so ambitious, ha- 
ving met him, almost daily, ever since 
we can remember anything, in a pri- 
vate station ; where, although not an 
open favourite with anybody, he was 
yet more than tolerated, and had the 
run of the best society. He certainly, 
in exterior, is far from being “ every 
inch a king.” He has much more the 
air of an American Consul or Presi- 
dent, or something of that sort, than 
the Reigning Vice of Britain. He holds 
his sceptre pretty much in what we 
should suppose would be the style of 
Joseph Hume, if he were the Reigning 
Vice; and his countenance has too 
much calculation about it to grace a 
court. We should have no desire to 
be Lord Chancellor to such a King, or 
to have the keeping of his conscience. 
We should not trust him in the choice 
of his Ministers ; and we fear he would 

refer exercising his prerogative to 
eeping his coronation-oath. 

Confound the trammels that we 
have imposed on ourselves in this ar- 
ticle, by binding ourselves to the word 
* reigning.” So let us break them in 
pieces small, and flinging them from 
us, be free to expatiate, after our use 
and wont, over the fair fields of trope 
and figure, with little or no regard 
either to consistency or decorum of 

riod, passage, or paragraph. There 
is nothing like a mixed style. He 
who adopts it need never be at a loss 
—and whenever one image gets sulky 
and restive, stopping all at once in the 
middle of an uphill sentence—why, 

ou have nothing to do but unyoke 
iin, and in with fresh figures into the 
shafts or trams, who pull the vehicle 
over the knowe without flinching, and 
rattle along the level beyond, like a 
gig drawn by the famous American 
trotting mare, to the astonishment of 
man, beast, and Cockney. The worst 
thing about this clever writer is, that 
he is too serious by far—too selemn. 
He proses in a preface. Pope’s Essay 
on Man, he tells us, is a very indif- 


ferent poem indeed—and that the 
principle, “ whatever is, is right,” is 
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perfectly impious. Oh, dear! that is 
an old story. We read it at school, 
in poten “A this the stupid French- 
man’s name?) and Warburton, the 
younger Racine, we think, and many 
dismal divines. There can be no doubt 
whatever, that Pope was entirely out 
in that doctrine. Many, many things 
in this world are wrong—too nume- 
rous, indeed, now te mention. But 
what then? Is not any one page of the 
Essay on Man, nevertheless, worth, 
and more than worth, the whole of 
this clever volume, containing, preface, 
notes and all, one hundred and eigh- 
ty-two pages? We say not this con- 
temptuously ; for so far from being an 
object of our contempt, our author 
really stands so high in our estima- 
tion, that were he to know what we 
think of him, he would become one of 
the vainest men on earth—cut three- 
fourths of his old acquaintances— 
stand for a county—in due time ex- 
pect a peerage—and perhaps even 
send articles to Blackwood. But we 
say it, in pity to poor Pope, who gets 
such kicks and cuffs from all versifiers, 
especially if their moral satire be in 
hexameters, that he will soon not have 
a leg to stand on, will be, like our- 
selves, a cripple—and be forced to 
hobble on a crutch. Perhaps a fel- 
low-feeling with his infirmities makes 
us somewhat too sensitive on such at- 
tacks, as our admirable and amiable 
friend, Mr Bowles, may be of opinion 
—yet, on the whole, we cannot help 
thinking we are in the right; and 
that our guardian care of Alexander 
Pope’s reputation, wholly disinterested 
as it is, may be repaid us in kind, by 
some champion yet unborn, who, let- 
ting the dunces that maunder against 
our memory snivel themselves asleep, 
will take up the cudgels to defend us 
against any man of talent, led by ob- 
liquity of mental vision to suppose 
that he sees something capable of con- 
viction or correction in the Life and 
Writings of poor, old, dear, dead bu- 
ried, but never to be forgotten, Chris- 
topher North. 

Would to Heaven we could get this 
article once fairly to begin—then we 
should have no fears of its rolling on 
along the paragraphs, at eight pages 
an hour, landing us at No. 15, Pi- 
cardy-place, just in time to take our 
place at the head of the table at a 
Noctes Ambrosiane. Well, then, the 
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article shall begin, and be hanged to 
it. Here it goes! 

The author of this Satire having 
discovered that selfishness is the reign- 
ing vice, appears to have lost no time 
in laying his very useful discovery be- 
fore the public. 

‘* My aim, then, in the followin 
Poem, is rather to point out a mor: 
disease than a moral sanity ; and, ha- 
ving established the prevalence of the 
former, to consider what means of re- 
covery are in our power. It struck me 
that there must be some one great 
cause of the disorders manifest in the 
world ; just as, when a complicated 
machine goes wrong, we look for the 
derangement of some important wheel, 
which either must harmoniously im- 
pel the whole, or entangle the whole 
in confusion. 

‘* Where shali this moral momen- 
tum be found except in Self-love, the 
acknowledged ‘ moving principle’ of 
sentient beings? Yet long as it has 
been acknowledged such, in a loose 
and general way, the precise manner 
in which it acts upon the mind has 
never been examined or described : 
nay, the subject seems to have been 
left involved in a hazy state of uncer- 
tainty, more flattering to human va- 
nity than to human reason. 

** That a subject of such conse- 
quence should so long remain unhan- 
dled, may be adduced to prove the 
energy of the very impulse, the men- 
tion of which has been so studiously 
avoided. How can such a nicety be 
explained, except by supposing that 
the empire of Self-love was considered 
a theme too delicate to be more than 
just touched upon, and that there is 
an inherent unwillingness in mankind 
(insensibly and unavowedly influen- 
cing them) to be convinced that ali 
our actions, except such as are per- 
formed from the express motive of 
love to God, have Self-love at the 
bottom? ‘Thus the great truth sleeps 
in venerable sanctity, and 


* Men are what they name not to them- 
selves, 
And trust not to gach other.’ 


«* Having once laid hold of the 
right key, I found that it corresponded 
so precisely to all the intricate wards 
of human nature, that the more the 
mechanism of the one, and the con- 
formation of the other, were mutually 
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considered, the more conspicuously 
did their exact and reciprocal adapta- 
tion appear. Many phenomena, both 
of thought and action, hitherto unex- 
plained, were, to my apprehension, 
accounted for, and many curious en- 
igmas satisfactorily solved.” 

The pomposity of all this is inimi- 
table. Our author must be a Doctor 
of Divinity, and a rural Dean at the 
least, if not a Medical Practitioner 
in the West of England, a district 
distinguished from the remotest times 
by the solemn stupidity of its physi- 
cians. Only look on him, standing 
like Huffey White, who knew how to 
open the strong boxes in all the banks 
in Britain, with the right key in his 
hand, “ corresponding precisely to all 
the intricate wards of human nature !” 
He has forgot, unfortunately, to pro- 
vide himself with a strong pin to pick 
out all the miscellaneous dust and 
dirt that have got down the throat of 
this wonderful and magical key, and 
completely choked it. No, my good 
sir, it will not do to whistle into its 
mouth, with a view of cleaning its 
windpipe. ‘ The intricate wards of 
human nature” hold themselves safe, 
and grin in your face. You must 
send for a Smith,—Adam, perhaps, 
who will have Sympathy for you,—to 
pick all those locks, otherwise the 
treasures of knowledge, which you 
hoped were about to become all your 
own, will remain snug in their re- 
spective drawers. Above all, yon- 
der huge iron safe, that has, in its 
day, come hot but hearty out of the 
ruins of three burned banks, lowers at 
you standing like a lout with an enor- 
mous and feckless key in your hand, 
with a black and sullen scorn. No; it 
won't do. There is no use in trying to 
clear out the obstruction with the point 
of your pen-knife. Just put the key 
back again into your pocket,—which, 
by the by, order your Girzy to turn 
outside in, to get rid of the “‘ moolens,” 
(See Dr Jamieson, )—and leave us to 
say “‘ Open, Sesame,” to that chest at 
our leisure. One word from us will 
make the lid fiy up like a leaf, while 
you stand by with your finger in your 
mouth, wondering, and of your won- 
der finding no end,—since “ having, 
* as you thought,’ once laid hold of the 
right key, you found it corresponded 
so —- to all the intricate wards 

of human nature, that the more the 
mechanism of the one, and the con- 
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formation of the other, were mutually 
considered, the more conspicuously did 
their exact and reciprocal adaptation 
appear!” Fling your key, good sir, 
into the mouth of the ‘Thames ; for 
the blood in the old gentleman’s veins 
is at present rather stagnant, and he 
will be greatly the better of some 
steel medicine. 

* The first part only of the result 
of my inquiries, consisting of Four 
Books, is now offered to the public, 
In them my object is to prove, first, 
that self-love is universal ; secondly, 
that it is (in our world) disordered.” 
Pray, of how many Parts, allow us 
most anxiously to inquire, do you 
imagine that the result of your in. 
quiries may come ultimately to cons 
sist? And how many Books, may we 
tremblingly beseech you to hint in 
prophecy, each part may in itself 
contain? For mercy’s sake, remem. 
ber the Excursion. ‘That self-love is 
universal, you have proved beyond all 
controversy; nor is your demonstration 
that “ in our world it is disordered,” 
less complete. Henceforth these are 
two great and conspicuous truths in 
moral science. Heretofore they were 
once in an age, perhaps, seen glimmer- 
ing through mist—now, they are as 
beacons kindled on the blue hill-top, 
and visible to all the nations. Think 
not of any farther results of your in- 
quiries ; but sit down contentedly 
among the immortal benefactors of 
your kind. Posterity, depend upon it, 
will do you justice ; for, blind and 
base as we now are, posterity will be 
endowed with every virtue under the 
sun,—with wisdom to know merit, 
and generosity to reward it. We 
would not give a few grave and solemn 
words of well-meditated commenda- 
tion from the hallowed lips of Poste 
rity, for all the din brayed from the 
gaping mouth of the present Times ; of 
which, be it of senseless censure, or 
still more senseless praise, we and 
Wordsworth have long been sick. 
The Present! between the Past and 
the Future, how like a fawning publi- 
can he looks! The Past—the good 
Old Past—with both legs in the grave, 
but with a countenance that will be 
long remembered by all who ever saw 
it smiling at board, or weeping over 
bier! The Future—a noble figure— 
with his face up to heaven, and his 
feet spurning the very earth on which 
they tread, bright though it be with 
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an ethereal flush of flowers, and the 


light of a sun that as yet knows not 
setting, but flames on the forehead of 
the morning sky. But the Present 
—we are surprised how he can hold 
up his head—for what a pitiful pigmy 
1s between two such tall fellows as 
was and wILt Bg, who, nevertheless, 
are not what they seem—the one being 
a ghost, and the other a wraith—both 
shadows ! 


We always read the notes to a poem - 


before the poem itself; for men’s ac- 
quirements peep out in notes ; and the 
acquirements of vur author are but 
moderate. As for example :— 


Book I. 
‘Note iv. page 17, line 18. 
Or in a Sydney, or a Moore Carew. 
Algernon Sydney, who opposed arbitrary 
power, and was beheaded on Tower-hill, 
Oct. 7th, 1683. Bamfylde Moore Carew, 
the celebrated King of the Beggars. 
Note v. page 18, line 15. 
Wretched myself, J learn to succour woe. 
Haud ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 
Virein. AENEID. 
Boo! *™". 
Note iii. page 59, line 12. 
“ Ah no! ah no! I counted them!” he 
cries. 
The anecdote here versified, was related 
to me as a fact. 
Book ITI. 
Note ii. page 93, line 12. 
He gives—his father six feet under ground. 
I am sorry to say that I use the very 
words of a young man of rank and fa- 
shion. 
Note iii. page 96, line 10. 
Or hear them lisp, “ The neckcloth makes the 
man !”” 
I heard this in sober earnest. 
Note vi. page 101, line 17. 
“ Quit hope for ever, ye who enter here !” 
‘* Lasciate ogni#speranza, voi ch’ estrate !” 
DanTE L’ INFERNO. 
Note xvi. page 124, line 12. 
See pens perpetual as the strains they write. 
Ruby pens. 
Book IV. 
Note iv. page 144, line 20. 
Cesar, Tiberius, Trajan, all in one. 
Cesar in arms, Tiberius in policy, Tra- 
jan in works of peace. 
Note v. 
Like asps and toads, afraid to breathe her 
air. 
It is said no venomous reptile will live in 
Treland. ; 
Note viii. page 161, line 10. 


Five righteous, fifty theusonaaagrntes ! 
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I only give the census of these unhappy 
beings, taken two years ago. Of course, 
it would be now increased. 

Note ix. page 164, line 18. 
Compose the sad chimera of our home. 
Chimera was one of the fabled monsters 

of antiquity, described as having three 
heads,—that of a lion, a goat, and a dra- 
gon, and as continually vomiting flames. 
Note x. page 170, line 2. 
The hapless iphigenia of a name! 

I am aware that the penultimate of Iphi- 
genia is accounted long; but Dryden has 
consecrated the false quantity in his Cymon 
and Iphigenia. 

Was there ever such miserable dri- 
velling, and conceited coxcombry ! 
Is no credit to be given to the 
Reading Public, for the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with the most 
ordinary common-places? The old 
lady’s range of reading is not, perhaps, 
very extensive; but she has heard 
of Algernon Sydney and Bamfylde 
Moore Carew. But for his notes, our 
satirist might have passed for. a 
scholar, for his text is sometimes even 
more than respectable — vigorous, 
sweeping, and acute, not unlike a 
scythe in the grasp of a Cumberland 
mower. But his notes are small talk 
indeed, and within the bounds of a 
man-milliner’s apprentice ! 

Let not the author think that we 
are not going to praise him ; but we 
praise people after a fashion of our 
own. We slobber no man’s muse. 
After eleven pages of shallow and 
muddy metaphysics, near the top of 
page 12, he brightens up and writes 
with elegance and spirit. Self-love, 
he says, is an illusive atmosphere be- 
tween creation and the human mind ; 
and he illustrates that assertion even 
finely. 


“ Lo, the same object sball ten thousand 
reach, 

Tinged with the temper, rank, pursuits 
of each. 

Behold yon silver planet of the night, 

How, with the soul, it varies to the 
sight ! 

*Tis love’s own beacon to the love-sick 
maid ; 

To clowns, a lamp to light them home 
to bed ; 

Soft queen of shadows, to the limner’s 


gaze ; 

To farmers, pledge of bright or stormy 
days ; 

To bards, the gem of night's resplendent 
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To sage astronomers, a spotted globe ; 

To the pleased child, a cheese or fire- 
balloon ; 

To some, the moon, and nothing but the 
moon.” 


He then shows how “ association 
casts her rainbow hues” over the cus- 
toms of different nations, and all their 
tastes. Pleasure, too, is under the 
power of the same principle. Here is 
a very pointed paragraph :— 

“ What’s pleasure? Cries a debtor, 

* To be free !’ 

Thinks Catta, ‘ Scandal, and a dish of 
tea.” 

Tis here a pipe; ‘tis there a knife and 
fork ; 

A dog; a gun; a bit of floating cork ; 

To track a rein-deer through the polar 
snow ; 

To chew a drug; to spare, to eat a foe; 

A fireside friend; a visit to the Hells; 

A dance at Almack’s, or at Bagnigge 
Wells; 

On spotted cards eternally to look ; 

Or gaze on wisdom’s or on nature’s 
book.” 


One likes to read lines like these— 
and on reading them, one wishes they 
knew the author, and would be happy 
to sweeten for him a jug of hot toddy. 
Nor is the succeeding passage about 
knowledge less meritorious :— 


** See knowledge, too, in various ba- 

lance weigh’d, 

Seem but to each the knowledge of his 
trade. 

The God of Dance hurl’d thrones be- 
neath his feet ; 

Wit jeers at science, science frowns on 
wit. 

Hume hears a Handel’s tuneful toils with 
scorn ; 

Mallebranche much marvels why a Pope 
was born ; 

And mercers pity, as the worst of woes, 

A Newton’s ignorance of calicoes.”’ 


He then bids “ all ranks attend,” 
and undertakes to show how, accord- 
ing to each’ individual’s idiosyncrasy, 
he gives his own definition of a Plea- 
sant Man. — too he is — 
enough,—and in e 19, we shall, 
now that we are iat god humour, call 
him even brilliant :— 


“ In this, Self-love is universal shown, 
Our interest déepéns in’ whate’er’s our 
own 
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Stocks, there exempt from fortune’s 
blind control, 

Stand at eternal omnium in the soul, 

Can Stowe’s bright realms efface our 
flowery plot, 

Or Blenheim’s glories dim our woodbined 
cot ? 

Our own achievements of hand, head, or 
heart, 

Eclipse a Scipio’s deeds, a Chantrey’s 
art. 

Can Titian’s tints your rapt attention 
call, 

When your own canvass glares upon the 
wall? 

Can Milton’s pomp detain your fancy 
long, 

When your own lyre has just squeak’d 
out a song? 

The brain parturient cackles o’er its 
birth, 

And tells its triumph to the heedless 
earth. 

Hence infant wonder's swell the parent's 
pride, 

Wonders of dulness to the world beside, 

With reverent hands, the babe, ye nurses, 
rock, 

Millionth avatar of the mighty Locke. 

Wit, genius, wisdom, why so rare below, 

When thus in cradles and on tombs ye 
glow ? 

Between two worlds your glories melt 
away, 

And * fade into the light of commoh 
day.’”’ 


He then attempts various sketches 
of generic character, and is occasion- 
ally successful. His Kit-Kat of Inte. 
os person who prides himself on 

is honesty and independence, and 
conceives himself justified, by the 
possession of such extraordinary vir- 
tues, in being a monster of insolence 
and rudeness, is a good likeness. We 
know the villain, and shall not be at 
all surprised to see his execution in 
the newspapers. True, that at pre- 
sent his income is just *‘ six hundred 

ounds a-year,”—but we believe there 
is a flaw in his title-deeds, and a tenth- 
cousin, now a blacksmith in Ports- 
mouth, is sure of getting the property. 
With his independence, on which In- 
teger’s honesty has hitherto been built, 
that honesty will be reduced—lInteger 
will commit forgery—and Integer will 
be hanged. We, who are, as we said in 







an early part of this article, of a forgi- 
ving disposition, will consider thisevent 
as ample amends for all the overbear- 
ing b ies of which he was guilty 
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and bedew his Last Speech and Dying 
Words with a tear. The Integrity that 
is supported by pride, stumbles when 
Pride gets a fall. The two go to the 
ground together, and on rising to shake 
themselves clean of the mire,why, they 
are mutually astonished to see them- 
selves transmogrified, the one into 
Roguery, and the other into Shame,— 
and off they go, linked arm-in-arm, 
through lanes and alleys, all leading 
directly or circuitously, either to the 
Treadmill, the Penitentiary, or the 
front of the Horsemonger. 


« Ev’n in the best, who war with wild 
Self-will, 
How oft some vanity betrays it still ! 
How good is Clericus, ah, how refined ! 
His ruling passion’s to reform mankind. 
Two only things can cool him in a trice— 
Not to take his, or give him your advice.” 


These are but feeble lines, but the 
observation is just. You are not en- 
titled to expect that any of the laity 
will take advice from any one member 
of their own body ; for it is universal- 
ly understood, that no advice shall be 
permitted in good lay society. The 
prig that proffers it is forthwith cut ; 

ut Clericus never opens his mouth 
professionally, but to give advice, and 
advice, too, about the health of your 
soul, whose constitution may have suf- 
fered ne | in a warm climate, and 
be completely broken down. The mere 
bodily physician only gives his advice 
when it is asked ; and that is not fre- 
quent, because of the fee. His advice, 
too, is generally not difficult to swallow, 
either in the shape of draught or pill ; 
you make an ugly face, and gulp it 
down, leaving it to work of itself ; and 
people in ordinary health seldom re- 
quire more than four doses a-year, one 
at the commencement of each of the 
seasons. But Clericus is at you pub- 
licly, tooth and nail, twice every Sun- 
day—besides thanksgiving and fast- 
days—and privately, on week-days, 
when he comes to exhort or dine. His 
advice comprehends all the duties 
which the head of a house can possibly 
overtake or pursue; and it is usually 
administered with a most authoritative 
aspect, as if the salvation of your soul 
depended on each daily dose. It mat- 
ters not what may be the age of Cle« 
ricus, his talents, or knowledge of this 
world, or the world to come—you must 

Vor. XXI 
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be mute and mum while he proclaims 
your duty ; and if you do not follow 
it, why, there is no mincing the mat- 
ter—you must be damned. Now, all 
this is very well, at least it is tolerably 
so, and rege there would be danger 
and evil in attempting to change the 
system. But might it not be modified ? 
At all events, what right, human or 
divine, has the said Clericus to draw 
himself. up, till several cubits are added 
to his stature, and to frown like a 
Gorgon or Saracen’s Head, at the very 
first gentle, hesitating advance on 
your part towards offering him a little 
spiritual or temporal advice in return ? 
But only try that, and—Heaven defend 
us !— hat a bristle! While you have 
not scrupled to stand for hours open- 
mouthed, that he might pour advice 
of all sorts down your throat, and have 
made him one of your best legs in to~ 
ken of your gratitude, he keeps his 
teeth fast, as if seized with lock-jaw, 
the instant you approach with your 
little vial of wrath, to administer pur- 
gation to his sins. The turning of the 
tables he cannot abide ; so he ups with 
his shovel-hat, and, in a huff, away off 
the premises ! 
It is well known, that we are attach- 
ed by the strongest ligatures to our 
establishments in Church and State ; 
and in the strength and warmth of that 
attachment do we now speak. Far be 
it from us to throw dirt in that quar- 
ter, or indeed in any other ; but what 
we now aim at in these hurried re 
marks, is.to throw light on human 
nature. Clergymen are not a whit 
worse than soldiers: Talk of fighting 
in presence of one of the Waterloo 
medallists, and he eyes you as if he 
thought you not only a ninny, but a 
poltroon. Had you been at Mont St 
Jean, there is no reason to believe that 
you would have conducted the retreat 
of your company with less alacrity than 
himself, nor would you have yielded 
to his brother hero on the right, who 
keeps moulding his mus ios, and 
adjusting the bauble, too, dangling at 
his button-hole, in the circumspection 
of a British officer, if it had been your 
fate, on that glorious day, to guard, 
along with him, the baggage- waggon, 
in the rear, within the faint echo of 
Wellington’s and Napoleon’s united 
thunder, almost as alarming as that of 
Mr Canning and Mr Brougham. 
What have we got here? We must 
put on our spectacles, for we cannot 


s 








believe the naked eye. A picture of 
oursELves! Had we known this, 
eonfound us if we had been so lavish 
of our praise. A very little thing 
would make us re-write this article in- 
to a cutting-up. Who sees not Chris- 
topher North in Amitor ? 


“ O amiable Amitor! for thee 
Smiles the snug literary coterie. 
For thee the Album all its treasures 
spreads, pie 
For thee green tea its dewy fragrance 
eds; 
For thee soft hands the softer footstool 


And urge the honours of the easy chair. 

Unvex'd by wife or mistress, girl or boy, 

Thy world is paradise, thy life is joy. 

Thy motto still, ‘ Slide softly, softly slide!’ 

Where others sink, thou gracefully canst 
glide: 

Tedious discussion never bent thy brow, 

Thy only answer is an easy bow; 

Above all envy, enmity, or strife, 

Thou wavest the disagreeables of life. 

Let others fix their love on friends or 
pelf, 

Thy safer way ’s to fix it on thyself. 

Riches have wings, our friends we may 

. survive, 

But thou thine idol never canst outlive, 

Twined with thy heart-strings, breathing 
in thy breath, 

Born at thy birth, and dying at thy death. 

Yet who thy winning influence can resist, 

Refined and inoffensive egotist ? 

We own the charm, although its aim we 
see, 

And yield the love, we never win from 
thee.” 


Well, though not flattering — it 
might have been worse. We have 
seen uglier likenesses of ouRSELVES, 
ere now, in various portrait-galleries— 
and must be contented. The truth is, 
that our likeness is very difficult to 
be taken, and is indeed beyond the 
power of Brush. Our face is not re- 
gularly handsome—it never was so— 
yet we are not an absolute Abellino 
neither, addicted as’ we have often 
most ignorantly been alleged to be, to 
assassination of private character. We 
cannot charge our memory, at this 
blessed hour, with having assassina- 
ted, or been actively privy to the as- 
sassination of any one single private 
character, on to a few public ones 
we have certainly given deadly thrusts, 
but never—no never—in the back, or 
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der Begbie,)—always without one ex. 
ception, front to front with our enemy, 
have we struck him like a man in 
the heart. Drowning a Cockney in the 
Serpentine or the New-River, cannot 
be called assassination, with any scho- 
lar-like regard to etymology. Against 
ducking old women in sande, we have 
ever set our face, even when we knew 
them to be wicked witches,—and 
though a few petulant and blackguard 
boys have more than once roared out 
“ murder” upon us, in order to collect 
a crowd, it was but a “ clour,” on top 
or bottom with our crutch, whose so- 
vereign virtue cured them into re- 
—— citizens as they grew up, so 
that some of them. afterwards have 
written us pretty letters of congratu- 
lation, in the maturity of manhood, 
when Magistrates or Mayors, with 
gold chains, instead of hempen cords, 
round their necks, and on their heads, 
instead of night-caps, cocked-hats. 
Our author, we suspect, from the 
following passage, evidently written, 
con amore, is himself not a little of an; 
epicure. Indeed, who loves not the 
good things of this transitory life? 


“ Small wit the fav’ring million can 
ensure, 
Who dares to call Apicius epicure ? 
Oh, who, like him, the snipe, the teal 


can carve, 

And, while his neighbours eat, in patience. 
starve ? 

Then of each bird how well he knows 
the best ! 

* This leg, allow me, sir; this wing, this 
breast.’ 

Meantime the choicest part he drops 
below, 

Skill’d when to hide the morsel, when 
to show. 


All forks employ’d, ‘ Well, who'd have 
thought ?’ he cries, 

‘ (Dear madam, take it, pray !) you know 
my eyes.” ; 

With well-bred art from plate to plate: 
tis past, 

And calmly laid upon his own at last. 

But, ah! what pangs belie his quivering 
smile, 

If some old glutton should detect the 
guile, 

Pounce on the bit, in ill-dissembled glee, 

With, ‘I’m not nice; nay, this will do 
for me!’” 


Then follow some spirited sketches 


over the shoulder,—(we did not murs we forget of what—when the author 
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unfortunately gets historical; visits 
France and Spain; goes unaccount- 
ably to Circassia ; then babbles of the 
Tigris ; then, with a noble defiance 
of geography and hydrography, makes, 
if we mistake not, the tour of Italy— 
crosses the Atlantic—from what port 
setting sail, it is in vain to.conjecture ; 
and then gives us a bird’s-eye view of 
the habitableglobe in general, exclaimn- 
ing like a philosopher, 


« Ah, how his fortitude would shine, if 
drest 

In Roman toga or in Grecian vest ! 

From clime to clime, th’ eternal features 
strike, 

Still so dissintilar, yet so alike ; 

Base in the Brahmin, fierce in the Bur- 
mese, 

And iinically grave in the Chinese.” 


Unhappy from home, he returns, in 
Book Third, to England, and spouts 
away very fluently about the contrast 
between modern and ancient times—of 
education as the principal cause of Eng- 
lish depravation—of literature, and the 
drama_; “ the debased state of which,” 
he declares to be the infallible sign of 
our “ breaking hopes, and deadly 
ruin.” “ Her sickly theatre concludes 
her Fate!” There is a rare touch of 
Cockneyism for you! Yet our au- 
thor is not, on the whole, a Cock. 
ney, and that accounts for our evi- 
dent partiality to him, and for the 
laudatory style of our article. Itisa 
matter of the most perfect indifference 
to the well-being of all the world, 
whether the managers of Covent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane get up the tra- 
gedies of Shakspeare, or the farces of 
Poole—whether the pit, boxes, and 
galleries weep over Desdemona, or 
laugh at Paul Pry. Horses may dance 
hornpipes—dogs be rewarded on the 
boards, for saving men’s lives, with 
silver collars, by a deputation from 
the Humane Society—sentimental 
bears may enact preux chevaliers en 
comedie larmoyante—monkeys may 
mouth the character of presidents of 
mechanical institutions—and parrots 
play the parts of patriots haranguing 
in Palace-Yard—all this may show 
that the drama is at a very low ebb— 
that the theatre is sickly—and such 
satirists as our friend of this afternoon 
may dip their pens in gall, spleen, 
sweat, blood, io tears, predicting the 


decline and fall of the British empire ; 
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es the stocks shall rise—exchequer 
ills be at a premium—Colonel French 
shall carry into execution his plan of the 
London quay, and Mr Brougham open 
his eyes all at once to the propriety of 
granting hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of paper-money for the Pa- 
laces of Princes. Free trade shall 
spread wealth over the whole land, 
from Spitalfields to Lerwick—and se- 
ven million naked red-hot Catholic 
Irishmen be admitted into full en- 
joyment of all the blezsings of this 
our Protestant constitution in Church 
and State. The fate of a great na 
tion foreboded by a sickly theatre! 
What have the summer and winter 
houses to do with a nation? Cannot 
poor players fret and fume, and strut 
their hour upon a stage, without en- 
dangering the state? Does the pros- 
perity of this country depend upon 
Kean, or Liston, or Grimaldi, or Ma- 
dam Vestris, or Mrs Gibbs, or Miss 
Foote? Here our worthy friend brays 
like an ass, and startles us with the 
unsuspected length of his ears.. But 
this comes of having a free-ticket. 
He shows more sense when howling 
against the Hells. The following 
passage has been indited fresh from the’ 
rome of Juvenal—perhaps in Gif- 
ord’s translation—for our satirist 
seems not much of a classical scholar. 
—but he has read either the original 
or the translation to some purpose— 
and we cordially commend the bold« 
ness and vigour of this picture :— 


“ Through gas-lit streets, where the 

pale harlot strays, 

And plucks each passing Joseph by the 
stays ; 

Where men of frolic, reeling home to- 
bed, ; 

Break now a lamp, and now a watchman’s 
head ; 

Where London’s morning midnight broods 
o’er ail, 

And silence is but broken by a brawl ; 

We glide secure, till to a door we come, 

Whence, ever-issuing, sounds a hive-like ” 
hum, 

Conceal’d from common eyes, to ours’ 
made clear, ol se 

Graved o’er the portal, these sad words: 
appear— ' 

* Quit hope for ever, ye who enter here !’ - 

Now with some guest, unseen, we-slip 
along, mene 

A vast saloon receives the scatter’a throng. 

Gems, feathers, ribands, gold, sai rich 
array, 








692 
Compose the dazzling seene. Yet, is it 


? 

hough sun-like lamps the painted walls 
illume, 

The very brilliance hath an air of gloom. 

A haunting mystery lowers o’er all the 
place, 

The frown of sin, the shadow of disgrace. 

All seem to act a festival of shame, 

Some hellish rite,—a deed without a 
name. 

Nor dance inspires, nor music breathes 
around, 

Creeps o’er the room a vague, unjoyous 
sound ; 

A low dull murmur, that by fits breaks 
out ‘ 

In frantic laughter, or a quick wild shout: 

In whispers bestial joys are bought and 
sold, 


And gamesters mutter o’er their heaps of 

Unsocial groups in converse lurk apart, 

Here glow the sharper’s, there the wan- 
ton’s mart. 

See bloated hariots, liberal of their charms, 

Bare their full bosoms and exuberant arms 

Fair to the eye, and to the fancy fresh, 

So many pounds of marketable flesh. 

Where blooms the brightest, lo! without 
@ qualm, 

Some feeble wretch stands paddling with 
her palm ; 

Prone to the joy, yet haggling for the 


rice, 
With youth's hot sin, and age’s avarice. 
Then off they glide beneath the distant 
gleam, 
Like horrid phantoms in a feverish dream. 
Explore the throng! Behold gay Plea- 
sure’s train, 
Faces of demons, with the forms of men. 
Here Malice grins, Lust rolls his eye-balls 
there, 
Terrible Triumph, impotent Despair. 
Here shadowy Joy and real Anguish reign, 
Radiant Disease, bold Fear, and laughing 
Pain. 
Infamous Fame, proud Ruin, smiling 


Indigent Wealth, aged Youth, and youth- 
ful Age.” 


_» Weshall not weaken the impression 
‘of this picture, drawn and coloured 
trom life, and on the spot, by any 
additional daubing of our own. 

In the fourth and last Book (and 
we must positively have no more of 
them), the author undertakes to show 
how the powerful and successful part 
of mankind, when under the evil in- 
fluence of Self-love, must be the curse 
and scourge of the weaker. The dis- 


/ 
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asters thus brought on nations “are 
tirst discussed. As long, he remarks in 
his abstract, as a country imparts to 
other countries her arts and her mer. 
chandise, and joins with them to de. 
fend their common rights against en. 
eroaching powers, so long she prog. 
= ; but, striving to aggrandise 

erself alone, she inevitably falls, 
Rome is adduced, as an example, both 
in: her Imperial and Papal power of 
sway. Without expressing our entire 
acquiescence with their political econo- 
my and their politics, or indeed pre- 
tending to understand what may be 
meant “ by a country imparting to 
other countries her arts and her mer. 
chandise,” a thing not to be prevented, 
it gives us pleasure to say, that our sa. 
tirist has written some vigorous, and 
even fine lines on this part of his sub. 


ject. As for example :— 
** Shall great example point the moral 
home ? 
Men, patriots, despots! turn your eyes 
on Rome! 
Strong was her glorious childhood ; bold 
and sage, 


With well-knit sinews, rose her riper age, 

Quite unencumber’d with superfluous 
store, 

Each took what nature needed, and no 
more ; 

No private treasures swell’d from sire to 
son, 

But coarse dictators till'd the fields they 
won. 

Long Rome retain’d her founder’s cot of 
straw, 

It fell, and with it fell each simple law. 

As guilty thoughts prepare the soul for 
sin, 

Ere sank her strength, corruption mined 
within. 

Herself a slave, to all the yoke she bears, 

The tyrant of mankind as Cesar hers, 

Her eagle grasp compels the subject orb 

Her aim, her craft, her glory, to absorb. 

Through lust, through sloth, the ruling 
passion grows, 

And faint in Claudius, fierce in Nero 
glows. 

Swell high the clamour! Raise the exult- 
ing lay! 

The costly triumph winds along the way! 

O senseless people! these are honours 
due 

Not for a conquest o’er your foes, but you. 

They, bound in limb, their abject lot be- 


moan, 

While, chain’d in soul, ye celebrate your 
own. 

Repletion fells the apoplectic state, 
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And Adrian taught, and Probus strove too 
late 


;», she towers, by holy zeal restored, 
And binds the crosier to the Cwsars’ 
sword. 
Fond as of old to conquer, and control, 
She claims a bolder empire o'er the soul. 


Nations adore; kings own her sovereign 


sway, 
And vanquish’d victors tremble and obey. 
But chains, if once too tightly drawn they 


be, 

Break of themselves, and set the captives 
free. 

Now vainly o'er the world her thunders 


pass, 

As his, whose coursers shook the bridge 
of brass ; 

Prone in the dust she grovels, twice o’er- 
thrown, 

And heaven insulted vindicates its own.” 


Immediately after this there is a 
sad falling off about the grievances of 
poor Ireland. He says to Britain— 


“When Guilt’s deep groans resound 
creation’s knell, 

Then Ireland’s name shall crush thee 
down to hell.” 


Two such lines as these are bad 
enough to crush the perpetrator of 
them, not, perhaps, down to the place 
into which Britain is finally to sink, 
but, at the very least, to Purgatory. 
- goes on, heedless of his doom, 

us :— 


“ Spaniels may crouch, roused lions never 


spare, 

Rebellion is the virtue of despair, 

When Ireland tells her tales of wasted 
life, 

The merciless musket, and the desperate 
knife ; 

Then, Britain, tremble with a murderer’s 
fears ; 

Kneel, kneel for grace ! These crimes are 
thine, not hers!’’ 


This passage we have since heard 


- turned into prose in the House of 


Commons, by the Prime Minister, or 
Sir Francis Burdett, or Mr Brougham, 
we really forget which—and it is not 
easy too much to admire its frantic 
foolishness. For our own parts, we 
beg leave indignantly to disclaim any 
participation in the burning of the 
Sheas. We are merely an individual 
or atom of Great Britain ; but Great 
Britain without us, and others, could 
not exist, except in the capacity of 
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chalk cliffs, who are prevented by 
physical necessity from bein 
agents ; and, therefore, we others, 
each according to the supposed quan- 
tum of his guilt, must suffer the 
and penalties denounced against 

er as the perpetrator of that enormi- 
ty. God forbid that we should deny 
our country—but we may deny her 
guilt, or loudly voeiferate our own 
imnocence, which accordingly we now 
do with all our lungs ; and once more 
swear, that Christopher North was 
not present at the burning of the Sheas, 
nor was in any way privy, access- 
ary, or instrumental, to the kindling 
of that bloody incremation. 

From the wrongs of Erin the tran- 
sition is easy to those of Greece ; and 
here the author had a better theme 
for declamation and poetry. We by 
no means intimate our opinion that 
Greece is half such a fine country as 
Ireland—God forbid it ever should 
be ; or that the Clephts of the mount- 
ains of Pindus,if Clephts inhabit there, 
are for a moment to be compared with 
the Carders or Peep-o’-day boys of the 
mountains of Tipperary—if that be a 
murderous and a mountainous coun- 
ty. We would not give General Holt, 
or Captain Rock, for all the Greek 
chiefs in a slump, But all that we do 
mean to say is, that Greece is Greece, 
although “ living Greece no more ;” 
and that no man ought to write verses 
about her, unless he can read Homer, 
ZEschylus, and Pindar. Now, we bet 
a barrel of oysters toa mug.of muse 
sels, that our friend, clever as he is, 
cannot construe a chorus of the Perse 
or the Agamemnon, What classical 
scholar, with the word Greece in his 
mouth or ears, could have stopped sud- 
denly short in an indignant strain, and 
given vent to such a calculation as 
this >— 

‘s If generous ardour fail, let interest call : 

Let all repel the ill that threatens all! 

Dare realms repose, when tyrants teample 
laws ? 

The cause of freedom is a common cause. 

As erst the North, from her mysterious 
lairs, 

Pour’d the fierce myriads of her wolves 
and bears, 

A cloud of locusts from the South shall 
sweep, 

Bark the soft vineyards, and the corn- 
fields reap. 

The living storm rolls gathering on its 
wy, ' 


moral - 
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And rashes o’er her narrow slip of sea. 

Behold the turban throng our streets and 
homes, 

The crescent sparkle on _ Britannia’s 
domes! 

Her sons die martyrs, or their God for- 
sake, 

Crouch to the lash, or writhe around the 
stake ; 

Her wives and daughters, into harams 
thrust, 

Slake the base fires of Asiatic lust; 

While Greece, half rescued as her tyrants 
range, 

O’er her false friends exulting hails re- 
venge.”” 


Great Britain invaded by the Turks! 
That beats cock-fighting. 

Having leapt, in his fine frenzy, 
from Ireland to the Morea, he bounces 
from the Morea to the Leeward and 
Windward West India Islands, and 
thus denounces slavery and the slave 
trade :-— 


“ Make angels weep, reverse God’s prime 
decree, 
To spice a pudding, or to sweeten tea !” 


These are two very safe and sound- 
ing lines from an anonymous writer. 
But let him give his name, profession, 
and place of abode, both street and 
pre are of the house; and he will 
prove, we lay our life on it, as spicy a 
gentleman as ever put spoon to pud- 
ding. He is, my at this very mo- 
ment, drawing up his fifth cup of su- 

-sweetened bohea, like a thirsty 

with his nose in a pail of meal 
and water. Three enormous lumps of 
the finest loaf sugar in each basin !— 
Yes, the Cannibal.is absolutely quaf- 
human blood. 
e have all along had a shrewd 
icion that our satirist never was 
at College.’ He is neither an Oxonian 
nor a Cantab—and we doubt his ever 
becoming even a Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of London. Hear him—hear 
him—hear—hear—hear ! 


“ Pierce we the grove of Academe; at 
least 


They teach, if nothing else, the art to 
feast. 
How high their rulers prize that art, we 


know, 

Since, by its aid, their noblest thoughts 

, they show : 

Celestial ardour for their country’s good, 

Or to a founder their deep gratitude, 

High zeal for church, fond loyalty to 
se state ; 
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One hieroglyphie does for all—they eat! 

Behold the nursing fathers of the land, 

The red gill swelling o’er the snow-white 
band, 

Profane the hall, where pictured sages 
frown, 

And the spare martyr on their joy looks 
down ! 

See them with revels celebrate the birth 

Of him who came in poverty to earth ! 

The day of Christ, the temperate, the 
pure, 

Calls forth from far each hoary epicure, 

To cast in shade redoubted heathen tales 

Of peacocks’ brains, or tongues of night. 
ingales. 

Through the long rows, from hand to 
hand convey’d, 

Dish follows dish, and cates to cates sue. 
ceed; 

Each sauce, the languid palate to pro- 
voke, 

And all is grease and gravy, noise and 
smoke, 

As courses change, each hails the new 
repast 

With all the eager energy of fast. 

See with what gravity of greedy care 

The Senior ponders o’er the bill of fare! 

* Bring me the haunch !’ at length he aw- 


ful cries, 

Adjusts his sleeves, rolls round his hun- 

eyes, 

Twirls high the twinkling instruments of 
fate, 

Gives the deep gash, and, zealous, loads 
his plate. 

Just muttering, as he swings the dish 
below, 

* All who dine here must help themselves, 
you know.’ 


If tiresome query a reply compels, 

He grunts his hasty monosyllables. 

This sacred truth alone his studies teach, 

* The mouth was made for better things 
than speech.” 

Why linger here? From Learning's re- 
gion fly! 

Go, wretch, and revel in thy kindred sty! 

* Our feasts,’ you answer, ‘ yield the 
butcher bread ;° 

Yes, and the doctor ;—but is Famine fed? 

Repletion’s overplus is real waste ; 

What’s gain’d? That you procure the 
joys of taste, 

Living, a few more inches in the girth ; 

Dying, a larger legacy for earth. 

How human ills would sink, did all com- 
bine 

To learn life’s hardest lesson—to resign ! 

Thy proudest court, O Selfishness, is 

seen 

Round the rich cushion of the college 
Dean. 
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While drain thy heirs the fatness of the 
soil, 


Ingentous nothingness is all their toil. 

What lend their works society to aid ? 

A few more fools than Nature ever made. 

Smile, hated Rome! Grave anti-papists 
these, 

Yet boast their synods and indulgences ; 

In name good protestants, sad monks in 
life, 

Mock the. lone priest, yet never take a 
wife. 

What difference, say, if cruel loss of bread, 

Or the pope’s bull, forbid the marriage 
bed ? 


Lost to each tie that this dark world en- 
dears, 

The sigh that pleases, and the smile that 

cheers, 

Such joys they know, as limpets on a rock, 

Th’ exalted uses of a barber’s block. 

They eat, and drink, and sleep in solemn 
train, 

Then rise to eat, and drink, and sleep 
again. 

So, in a narrow vase, the stifled shoots 

Mar the fresh foliage with a mass of 
roots.” 


These are not bad lines; but we re- 
peat it, the writer has never had an 
Alma Mater. Or stay—haply he was 
plucked ! No man ever abused Oxford 
or Cambridge, but in one of the Three 
Predicaments. Either his education 
finished at Christ’s- Hospital—Or from 
being refused a certificate in the 
schools, he has become a married man, 
without having been a Bachelor—Or 
with son:e abilities, he has unsuccess- 
fully stood for a Fellowship. This is 
what we mean by standing in one of 
the Three Predicaments. It is such 
persons alone that aspire to write 
down the Universities: Of the three 
classes of Predicamentists, the fiercest 
are the Plucked. No wonder—for 
they libel with the very quills extract- 


_ed from their own opinions by the 


fingers of merciless Public Examiners, 
—and no animal bites so madly-as a 
goose in pain. 

The sonkiiciee in Colleges is always 
a bone for such worthies to pick ; and, 
thank Heaven, it is good living. ‘‘ Do 
you think,” said Dr Johnson, “ do 
you think, sir, that all the good things 
in the world were made for Block- 
heads?” Why, a man in the Second 
Predicament would grudge brown 
bread and ditch-water to the scholar 
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that plucked him. ~He would fain 

ison the whole High-Table. He 
oathes the thought of his own form er 
feeding—fouler far, when a servitor or 
sizer, than that of a senior fellow,— 
and tries, in vain rage, to transfer the 
sin of his own ignorance to the glut~ 
tony of his Tutor. But because he 
was plucked for stupidity, in whose 
system of logic is that a sufficient 
reason for starving a whole Founda- 
tion? He sees everything discolour- 
ed, and more than doubled in mag- 
nitude. ‘“ The red gill swelling o'er 
the snow-white band” (a fair line 
enough,) is, to the optic of the un- 
lucked, a face with a fine complex. 
ion—rather oval than otherwise, and 
beaming with benignity and erudi- 
tion. Then, the calm, cool, composed 
cloisters—the venerable—the glorious 
groves of Magdalene—or Mertoun— 
or Christ-Church—he would fain see 
them withered, Temple and Tower all 
gone to dust—for no other reason but 
because he was a Blockhead. 

Such is our critique on the “ Reign- 
ing Vice.” To the author we have 
been far from complimentary. But 
one good office we have done him— 
we have quoted as many of his best 

sages as we could find room for, 
and but one bad one. We shall be 
happy to find that the public impres- 
sion is, that we have not done him 
justice. We have made him put his 
best foot foremost, and address the 
world in his most forcible style. We’ 
have hinted at, but not exposed his 
weaknesses—fully allowed, if we have 
not sufficiently lauded, his abilities. 
If he be—what we are more and more. 
disposed to believe—the longer we 
look at his volume—an honest, wor- 
thy, clever, spirited, and good-hu-, 
moured fellow, with rather too obvi- 
ous a partiality to himself, and a lean- 
ing towards the oop and philoso- 
phical—we think he will take our 
strictures in good part, and seek to 
shame our judgment by a still better 
composition—while, if he be a —— 
But we must not accuse any man of 
being anything that is bad, on a mere 
hypothesis—so conclude with express 
ing our conviction, that he is not only 
** considerable shakes” of a satirist, 
but an excellent son, a kind: brother, 
a faithful husband, and an affectionate 
father. : 
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PHoc, ap. Ath. 
[This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, ‘‘"T'1s RIGUT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
*‘ Not TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
** BuT GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” , 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes..} 
C. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene ¥.—Porch of Buchanan Lodge.—Time Evening. 


Mrs Gentite—Miss GentLE—NorTH—SHEPHERD—COLONEL Cyrit 
THORNTON—TICKLER. 


SHEPHERD. 
I just ca’ this perfec’ Paradise. Oh! Mem! but that’s the natest knitting 
ever ‘Ddlessed the e’en o’ man. Is’t for a veil to your dochter's bonny face? 
i'm glad it’s no ower deep, sae that it winna hide it a’thegither—for sure amang 
sic a y 0’ freens as this, the young leddy ‘ll forgie me for saying at ance, \ 
that there’s no a mair beautifu’ cretur in a’ Scotland. 
MRS GENTLE. 

See, Mr Hogg, how you have made poor Mary hang down her head—but 
you Poets— / 

SHEPHERD. 

Breathe and hae our beings in love, and delight in the fair and innocent 
things o’ this creation. orgie me, Miss Gentle, for bringing the blush to 
your broo—like sunlight on snaw—for I’m but a simple shepherd, and whiles 
says things I sudna say, out o’ the very fulness-of my heart. 

MRS GENTLE. 

* Mary, fetch my smaller shuttle from the parlour—it is lying, I believe, on 
one of the cushions of the yellow sofa. (Miss Gentle retires. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh! Mem! that my ain dochter may grow up, under the blessing 0’ God, 
sic a flower! I've often heard tell o’ you and her—and o’ Mr North's freen- 
ship o’ auld for her father— 


NORTH. 
Hallo—James—there’s a wasp running along your shoulder in the direction 
of your ear. 
SHEPHERD. 


A wasp—say ye? Whilk shouther? Ding’t aff, some o’ ye. Wull nane 
o” ye either speak or stir? Whilk shouther I say? Confoun’ ye, Tickler— 
ye great heigh neerdoweel, wunna ye say whilk shouther? Is’t aff? 

TICKLER. 

Off? Mo, James, that it is'nt. How it is pricking along, like an armed 

knight, up the creases of your neckcloth. Left chin—Shepherd. 
MRS GENTLE. 

Allow me, Mr Hogg, to remove the unwelcome visitor. (Mrs Gentle 

rises and scares the wasp with her handkerchief) 
9 
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SHEPHERD. 

That's like a leddy as you are. There's nae kindness like kitidneds frae the 
haun o’ a woinan. sriis 
: pot” ys TICKLER. rs f I 
- He was within an inch o’ your ear, Hogg, and had made good his entrance, 
but for the entanglement of the dusty whisker. 

SHEPHERD. sf. ‘ ; 

That's no a word, sir, to speak-afore a leddy. It’s coorse. But you're wrang 
again, sir, for the wasp cudna’ hae made gude his entrance by that avenue, for 
my left lug’s stuffed wi’ cotton. 

NORTH. wl 

How happens it, my dear James, that on coming to town, you are never 
without a cold? That country will kill you—we shall be losing you, James, 
some day, of a brain-fever. 

plate SHEPHERD. - ti? 

A vera leath for a poet. But it’s just your ain vile, va thick, 
dull, yellow, rown, dead, dnazling, deaned (bey your pardon, Mem) easterly 
harr o° Embro’, that gies me.the rheumatics. In the kintra I think naething 
o’ daunderin awa’ to the holms, without my bannet, or onything round! my 
chafts—even though it sud be raining—and the weather has nae ither effec 
than to gar my hair grow. Ratna 1 

NORTH. : 

You must have been daundering about a good deal lately then, my dear 

James, for I never saw you with such a crop of hair in my life... 
SHEPHERD. 

It’s verra weel for you that’s bald, to tauk about acrapo’ hair. But the 
mair hair a man has on his head the better, as. lang’s it’s toosey—and no in 
eandle-wick fashion. What say ye, Corrnall, for, judging frae your ain pow, 
you're o’ my opinion. : 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

I see, Mr Hogg, that we both patronize Macassar. 

is A SHEPHERD. fy 8%, : 

What? Macawser ile? Deevil a drap o’t ever wat my weeg—nor never 
sall—it’s stinkin stuff—as are a’ the iles—and gies an unwholesome and un- 
natural greasy glimmer to ane’s hair, just like sae muckle creesh. si 

C. CYRIL THORNTON. , 

- *Pon my honour, my dear Mr Hogg, I never suspected you of a wig. 

SHEPHERD. ? 
. Hoots, man, I .was metaphorical. It’s a weeg o’ nature’s weavin’. (Re- 
enter Miss GenTLE with a small ivory shuttle in her hand.) Come awa—come 
awa—mem—here’s an empty seat near me. (Miss GEentTLe sits down beside 
the Sueraenn.) And T’ll no praise your beauty ony mair, for I Ken ‘that 
inaidens dinna like blushing, bonny as it makes them—but dinna think it was 
ony flattery—for gif it was the last word I was ever to speak in this warld, it 
was God’s truth, but no the half o’ the truth, and when ye gaed ben the house, 
I cudna help saying to es Leddy Mother, hoo happy mair than happy 
would I be fad I sic a dochter. 


. 


RTH. 


; NO "wait “yon 
Would you like, James, that Miss Gentle should give usa few tunesonithe 4) 


piano ? 
. SHEPHERD: 


"Na, sir—I canna say that I should. Just let the you leday Bit ati Yet 


I’m just desperate fond o’ music, Miss Gentle—and nae doubt, nae doubt, but 
‘thae wee, white, slender fingers, when they touch the spinnet, would wauken 
the notes, just as the rays o licht wauken the flowers. i 
: MRS GENTLE. 
My daughter has just had a dozen finishing lessons from Miss Y aniewi 
cand I assure you does no discredit to her teacher. 
. SHEPHERD. 


I'll answer for her, that she disna do discredit to opy leevin’ soul on the |” 
face o this. earth—— . 
Vou XXI. é bie co aio Tet 0 “ 
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NORTH. 
You play the piano yourself a little, James, if I remember? 
SHEPHERD. eel 


I used to do sae—but I'll defy the fingers o’ ony man breathin’ to hae t 
touches—ane for bane, and the tither for thairm. The piawno and the fiddle 
are no compawtible. You've had some lessons, Mem, I think your mother 
was saying, frae Miss Yaniewicz ? 

MISS GENTLE. 

Yes, sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

My dear young leddy—I wush you wouldna gie sic short answers—for you 
needna be feard o’ ee tiring o’ that voice. Yet I dinna ken—for at 
times, after a’ the ither birds hae been busy in the woods, amaist unheard by 
me as I lay in my plaid on a knowe, and singin’ as they aye do, bonnily, bon« 
nily—my heart has gien a sudden stoun’ o’ uncommunicable delicht, just to 
hear but twa laigh, sweet, half-mournfu’ notes o’ the lintwhite in the broom, 
as if the ei bird was — to hear its ain voice, yet —_— help ~ ex~ 
pressin’ its iness in that o’ rejoicin’ nature. But tell me, Mra Gentle, 
is that a white lace veil ? 

MRS GENTLE. 

It is, Mr Hogg—but can you guess for whom? Mary shall work such 
another for yourself, if you be successful. 

a Ae SHEPHERD. 

Me wi’ a white lace veil on! My buck-teeth, as that impudent chiel Tick~ 
ler ca’s them, would cut a fearsome figure through a white lace veil. 

f MRS GENTLE. f 

I see you cannot guess for whom, Mr Hogg—so I must tell you—it is for 
Mr North. 


Haw, haw, haw! 


SHEPHERD. 


MRS GENTLE (with dignity 
I really envy you your high spirits, sir—it is a Midge-veil for Mr North, sir. 
SHEPHERD. 
-. Task your forgiveness, my dear madam—I ken lauchin’s unco vulgar—but 
I-canna aye help it—a Midge-veil for Mr North! 
MES GENTLE. 

You see it’s little more than half-finished—but if Mr North will permit me 
to show you how well it becomes him-—— 
. aay rises, and drops the midge-veil over Mr North's head and 


SHEPHERD. 
Weel, sic a contrivarice! Much as I hae suffered in my day under midges, 

I never had genius for that discovery or invention! Mr orth, sir, wull you 

let me tak the midge-veil intil my ain haun’? 1’ll neither tear nor runkle’t. 


/' TICKLER. 
» Don'tintrust anything so perishable into sugh paws, North—are you mad ? 
SHEPHERD. j 


That’s gayen insultin’-—but O man, I only pity ye. Something's been gaun 
wrang at hame, and you're no yoursel’. Let me see—this is the time for 


"a / changing servants, and his kyuck ’ll be leavin’ him—— 





4 MRS GENTLE. 
Take the veil from my hand, Mr Hogg. 
SHEPHERD. 

Thank you, Mem—everything you say, every step you tak, your sittin’ 
down, and your risin’ pp’s a’ sae like a leddy. ‘There, mem, hing’t on my 
thoomb. Noo, let’s see hoo’t ‘ll look on anither kind o’ head a’thegither.— 

Drops it with the utmost delicacy and tenderness over the auburn ringlets of 

188 GenTLE.)—There! You hae a’ o’ ye seen a White Lily bending to the 
morning sunlicht, no through weakness or because its stalk is bruised or bro« 
ken, but because it is the nature o’ the flower sae ever to incline, when meekly 
haudin’ up its head to heaven—you hae a’ 9’ ye seen a White Lily, I say, wi'a 
veil o’ dew-draps let down on its sweet-scented hair by the invisible haats o” 











a 
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the whispering dawn—dewdrap after dewdrap melting away, till the day has 
at last left on its lustre ‘but a reviving freshness—and the Flower, whom we 

ts call the Fair-and-well-Beloved, breathesand brightens afore our een but 
in its'ain virgin innocence ;—sic and siclike is the lady noo in presence~and 
may never heavier pressure be on her forehead than this airy veil, or that ane 
motionless and diamond-dropt, that, amang the singing o’ birds, and the mur 
muring o’ streams, and the glintin o’ lichts, and the sailing o’ shadows, fa's 
down on her silken snood, unfelt by the cae em it embraces, when, in. the 
sweet hour of prime, she gangs out a’ by hersel’ into the tender calm, and gazes 
in delichted wonder on the woods and the waters and the mountains, a’ giving 
glory for anither day o’ time to their almichty Maker! 
MRS GENTLE. d 
. Mr Hogg, Mr North requested me to take charge of the making of his prime 
rose-wine this season, and I used the freedom of setting aside a dozen bottles 
for your good lady at Altrive. 

SHEPHERD. 


Did ye doe sae indeed, Mem? I’m sure that was being maist kind and 
thochtfu’. I never kent, wad you believe me, till Mr North sent me out your 
letter last spring, gien’ instructions hoo to pu’ and preserve them unfaded, 
that wine could be made o’ primroses. Ony gift frae the like o’ ane like you, 
Mem, wull be maist acceptable ; and nane but prime favourites sall ever pree’t, 
and them only leddies that kens hoo to value the mistress; but for my ain 
pairt, you'll pardon me for sayin’t, but, as sure’s death, I’ll no like it. 

NORTH. 
Will you try a glass of it now, James? 
SHEPHERD. 
_ I’m easy. But Miss Gentle ‘ll pree’t. Primrose-wine is just fit for siccate 
lips. My dear lassie—na, that’s being ower familiar—my lovely leddy, wull 
I ca’ Peter to bring a bottle ? 


MISS GENTLE- 


It is, I think, sir, the pleasantest of all our home-made wines, and I shall. . 


be glad to drink a glass of it with you, Mr Hogg. 
_ SHEPHERD. eh 
* Peter—Peter—Peter—Pate—I say, Pate !—is the man deaf? But I'll gang 
and tell him mysell. Is the kitchen to the right or the left haun? I forgot, 
he'll be in his ain bit neuk o’ a butler’s pantry. 
TICKLER- 
Heavens ! Hogg, you have roared the thrush out of its nest. 
SHEPHERD. 
Is there a mavis’s nest amang the honey-suckles ? 
MISS GENTLE. 

: In the Virgin’s Bower, sir. 
SHEPHERD. y 
_ Virgin’s Bower, indeed—thou maist innocent o’ God’s creturs! But ha’st 
oung anes, or is she only sittin’? (Enter Peter.) Peter, my braw man, Mr 

orth is ordering you to bring but a bottle o’ Primrose wine. (Exit Peter.) 
Waes me, Mr North, but I think Peter’s lookin’ auld-like, 

NORTH, ; ; 
Like master like man. 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

Nay, nay, sir—lI see little or no change on you since I sold and that, 
as you know, was the year in which the allied armies were in 
SHEPHERD, ; 

Weel—I declare, Corrnall, that I’m glad to hear your voice again—for, as 
far as I ken you on ower short an acquaintance—I wush it had been langer 
—but plenty 0’ life let us howp is yet afore us—you hae but only ae faulp— 
and that’s no a. common ane—you dinna speak half aneuch as muckle’s your 
freens could desire—half aneuch did I say—na, no a fourth pairt—but put a 
pen intil your haun, and you ding the best o’ us. O man! but your Memoirs, 
@ your Youth and Manhood’s maist intereestin’. I'm no speaking as a critic, 

betes glangein' onybody—but yon’s no a whit inferior, as a whole, to my 
ain “ 8.” ; 
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‘eee f . CYRIL THORNTON. ‘ ’ 
Allow me to assure you, Mr , that I am fully sensible both of the 
value and the delicacy of the compliment. Many faults in style and compo-« 
sition your practised and gifted + could not fail to detect, or I ought rather, 
in all famility to say, many such faults must have forced themselves upon 
it ; but 1 know well, at the same time, that the genius which delights the 
whole world by its own creations, is ever indulgent to the crudities of an or- 
dinary mind, inheriting but feeble powers from nature, and those, as you 
know, little indebted to art, during an active life that atforded but too few 
opportunities for their cultivation. 

SHEPHERD. 

Feeble poo'rs! Ma faith, Corrnall, there’s nae symptoms o’ feeble poo’rs 
yoriner—you're a strong-thinkin’, strong-feelin’, strong-writin’, strong-actin’, 
and let me add, notwithstandin’ the want o’ that airm that’s missin’, strong- 
lookin’ man as is in a’ his Majesty’s dominions—either in the ceevil or military 
depairtment—and the cleverest fallow in a’ Britain micht be proud to father 
yon three vollumms.  Phrasin’s no my fawte—it lies rather the ither’ way. 

hey’re just perfecly capital—and what I never saw afore in a’ my born days, 
and never howp to see again, as sure as ocht, the thred vollumm’s the best o° 
the three,—the story, instead o’ dwining awa’ intil a consumption, as is the 
case wi’ maist lang stories that are seen gaun backwarts and forrits, no ken-~ 
nin’ what to do wi’ themsels, and losin’ their gate, as sune as it gets dark,— 
grows stouter and baulder, and mair confident in itsel as it proceeds, 


¢ 


Veerace aqueerit yeundo, 


till at last it sooms up a’ its hail poo’rs for a satisfactory catastrophe, and gangs 
aff victpriously into the land o’ Finis in a sown’ like distant thunner, or, to 
make use o’ a martial simile, sin’ I’m speakin’ to a sodger, like that o’ a dise 
charge o’ the great guns o’ artillery roaring thanks to the welkin for twa great 
simultawneous victories baith by sea and land, on ane and the same day. 
NORTH. 

James, allow me in the name of Colonel Thornton, to return you his very 
best thanks for your speech. 
doyiuls SHEPHERD. 

Aye—aye—Mr North—my man—ye need na, after that, sir, try to review 
it in Blackwood ; or gin you do, hae the grace to avow that I gied ye the germ 
o’ the article, and sen’ out to Altrive in a letter the twenty guineas a-sheet. 


NORTH. 
It shall be done—James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Or rather sup to save yourself the trouble o’ writin’, which I ken you 


detest, and me the postage—you just tak out your red-turkey the noo, and fling 
me ower a twenty-pun Bank post bill—and, for the sake o’ auld lang syne, 
you may keep the shillin’s to yoursel’. 
\: NORTH. 

The evening is beginning to get rather cold—and I feel the air, from the 
draught of that door, in that painful crick of my neck—— 

SHEPHERD. 

That's a; m. Ye hae nae crick o’ your neck. O sir, you're growin’ 
unco ta verra Joseph Hume. Speak o’ sillar, that’s to say, o’ the 
payin’ o’t aWa’, and you're as deaf’s a nit ; but be there but a whusper o’ pay- 


in't intil _ haun’, and you're as gleg o’ hearin’ as a mowdiewarp. Is na 
that true 


NORTH. 

Too true—James—I feel that I am the victim of a disease—and of a disease, 

too, my Shepherd, that can only be cured by death—old-age—we septegena- 

rians are all misers. 
; SHEPHERD. 

- O struggle against it, sir! As you love me—struggle against it! Dinna 

let your imagination settle on the stocks. Pass the fauldin’ deors o’ the Royal 


Bank wi’ your een shut—sayin’ a prayer.—Dear me !—dear me! what's the 
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maitter wi’ Mrs Gentle? Greetin’ I declare, and wipin’ her een wi’ Mr North’s 
ain, Bandana !—W hat for are ye greetin’, Mrs Gentle? Hae ye gotten a sud- 
den-pain in your head? If sae, ye had better gang up stairs, and'lie doon. 
MRS GENTLE (in tears, and with a fuint sdb). iol 
Mr Hogg—you know not that man’s—that noble—generous—glorious man’s 
heart.. But for him, what, where, how might I now have beeu—and my poor 
orphan daughter there at your side? Orphan I may well call her—for when 
her brave father, the General, fell. ”; 





SHEPHERD. 
- There’s nae punishment ower severe to inflick on me, Mem. But may 1 
never stirr aff this firm, if I was no a’ in jeest—but there’s naething mair dan 
gerous than ill-timed daffin—I weel ken that—and this is no the first time I 
hae wounded folks’ feelin’s wi’ nae mair thocht or intention o’ doin’ sae than— 
this angel at my side. Tell your mother, my sweet Miss Gentle, no to be an- 
gry or sorry ony langer—for his heart, for a’ my silly nonsense, lies open afore 
me, and it’s fertile wi’ the growth o’ a’ the virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity 
—especially the last, which is, in good truth, but ae name for a’ the Three. 
MRS GENTLE ( Peter entering with tea-tray). 
Mr Hogg, do you prefer black or green tea? 
SHEPHERD. 

Yes—yes—Mem—black and green tea. But I’m taukin’ nonsense. Green 
—Mem—green—mak’ it strong—and I'll drink five cups that I may lie awauk 
a’ nicht, and repent bringin’ the saut tear into your ee by my waur than stu- 
pid nonsense about our benefactor. 

MISS GENTLE. 
Peter, take care of the kettle. 
. SHEPHERD. 
‘ You’re ower kind, Miss Gentle, to bid Peter tak care o’ the kettle on m 
account. There’s my legs stretched out, that the stroop may hiss out its boil. 
in’ het steam on my shins, by way o’ penance for my sin. I'll no drawa 
worsted thread through a single ane o’ a’ the blisters. 
MISS GENTLE. 

What a beautiful colour, Mr Hogg! One might think that the primroses 
had melted, and that this is the dew. 

SHEPHERD (drinking and bowing to Miss Gentle). 

Ma sentiment—*“ May we have in our airms whom we love in our hearts.” 
You wudna like, I ken, just to pronunce thae words after me, but you'll no 
refuse the feelin’. It’s no innocence like yours that fears a bit leaf floating on 
the glass pledged to love and friendship. 

TICKLER. 


You have not told us, my dear Hogg, how the country is looking this late 
r SHEPHERD. 


Green as a carheleon could desire. The second snaw storm gied a’ things a 
drawback as they were hastenin’ on into spring; but it had cleared the air, 
which immediately grew caller—and mair than caller—fu’ at times o’ a sim 
mer heat, and the change within the week afore last was like that o’ mawgic. 

MISS GENTLE. 
I fear that second snow storm, sir, must have been fatal to many of the 


lambs, for, being unlooked for at such a season, the “ had 


not time to bring them from the hill. 
SHEPHERD. 
* It’s like you, Mem, to be sorry for the bit lambs. ' But you happy to 
hear, baith for their sakes and that o’ the farmers, the butchers too, and gen- 
teel families in by here in Embro’ and the sooburbs, that there wasna five 
score starved or smoored in the twa hail parishes o’ Ettrick and Yarrow. 
NORTH. 
And the fruit trees, James? 
SHEPHERD. 
The jergonelle on Eldenhope’s barn-en’ is sic a sight wi’ blossoms as I never 
saw. Our ain auld cherry tree that ye thrieped upon me was dead, might hae 
been scen miles aff in its glory ; and, to be sure, when you stood ‘close till’t,it 














like a standard tree o’ pearlins and diamonds, brichtning the knowe, and 
wakin’ the tawry and tawted sheep that happened to be lyin’ aneath it, look 
as if they had naething to do near'sic a glorious and superearthly vision. A’ 
things else I aye think, baith animate and inanimate, even the bonniest amang 
them, get eclipsed into an obscure and common-day-like appearance, when 
stannin’ aside a great fruit tree in full blossom. But it’s only then that they’re 
glorious—at least in this cleemat—for though ripe cherries are just excessive 
refreshin’ the neist morn after toddy, and the delicious sappiness o’ the jergo. 
nelle wull no bear disputin’, on the tree baith fruits hae but a mean appear~ 
ance; the ane round and poutin’ iike a kind o’ lip I never had ony great fancy 
tae, and the tither lang, daft-lookin’ things like taps and peeries, as indeed in 
a sense they are; and although multitudinous, yet not in their numbers 
sublime, for you ken weel aneuch that the servants hae taken on wagers on 
the maitter, and that, exceptin’ them that’s plucked stownways, you will ken 
to a nicety how many dizzens turns out to be in the hale Tot. : 

MISS GENTLE. 

L have never lived one single spring in the country, Mr Hogg, since I was a 
mere child ; but I remember how much more beautiful I used to think it than 
any other season of the year. All things were so full of gladness and hope; 
and day after day, the very earth itself, as it grew greener and greener, seem 
ed also to grow happier and more happy. 

SHEPHERD. 

God bless your dear soul for thinking sae, and God bless these bricht een 
for seein’ it was sae; and God bless your red lips for speakin’ o’ the spring 
wi’ breath and soun’ as sweet and as musical as that o’ it’s ain blooming braes 
and murmuring waters. 

MISS GENTLE. 

I am told that late Springs are generally the best for the country, and that 
thought and that feeling must make them also the most beautiful, Mr Hogg. 
SHEPHERD. 

You speak like yersel’, Mem. The maist beautifu’ o’ a’ Springs, my dear 
Mem, is, whan early on in the season the weather has been mild and warm, 
wi’ fleein’ shoors, and mony glintin’ hoors o’ sunshine, and whan there comes, 
a’ on a sudden, a raitherly sherp frost, but no sae sherp either as to nip—only 
to retaird the genial strife o’ the povers o’ Natur, a’ anxious to get burstin’ out 
into leafy life. The verra instant that that week or fortnicht o’ a’ things obser 
vable to ee or mind’s ee staunin’ still is ower, and the wast wind again begins to 
waver awa’ the cluds into shapes like wee bit shielins and huts, and shiftin’ 
aiblins at sunset to anither airt—say the south, bigs them up roun’ and aboon 
his disk, into towers, and temples, and cathedrals,—then I say, a’ at ance, the 
trees unfauld themselves like a banner, or as you micht suddenly unfauld that 
fan—the yearth, that has been lookin’ vey and gloomyish, wi’ a’ the roote 
o’ garse like mouses’ nests, puts on without warnin’ her green cymar, like a 
fairy bride gaun to be married, and hearin’ the sweet jingle o’ the siller bells on 
the mane o’ the steed o’ ber pretty varamour—up wi’ first ae lark and then 
anither, no fearin’ to be lost in a cloud, but singin’ a’ the while in the verra 
hairt o't, and then visible again as weel as audible, speckin’ the blue sky—that’s 
the Spring, Mem, that’s the Spring for me,—ae sic day—ay, ae sic hoor—ay, 
ae sic minnut o Natur’s book's worth fifty vollumms o’ prentit prose and po- 
etry, and mi eel require a giftit mo ( & pious commentautor, But I’m 
waxin 


MISS GENTLE. 

Wearisome,; Mr Hogg! Pardon me for venturing to name you so, but the 

Ettrick Shepherd never could be wearisome to any one possessed of common— 

¢ SHEPHERD. 

It'll make us a’ mair than happy—me, and the mistress, and the weans, and. 

a’ our humble household, if, Mrs Gentle, you, and your dutifu’ dochter, ‘Il 

come out to Yarrow wi’ Mr North, his verra first visit. Say, Mem, that 

yew'll do’t. Oh! promise you'll do’t, and we'll a’ be happy as the twenty 
second o’ Junc is lang. 

MRS GENTLE. 


. I promise it, Mr Hogg, most cheerfully. The Peebles Fly——~ 
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MISS GENTLE. 


My mother will make proper arrangements, Mr Hogg, in good time. 


SUEPHERD. 
. And then, indeed, there will be a Gentle Shepherdess in Yarrow. 
NORTH. 
A vile pun. 
SHEPHERD. 


Pun? Heaven be praised, I never made a pun in my life. It’s no come to 
that o’t wi’ me yet. A man’s mind must be sair rookit o’ thochts before he 
begins in his dotage to play upon words. But then, I say, there will be a 
shepherdess in Yarrow ; and the author o’ Lichts and Shadows, who imagines 
every red-kuted hizzie he meets to be a shepherdess—— 

MISS GENTLE. 
Pardon me, sir, the Lights and Shadows are extremely beau-——~ 
SHEPHERD. : 

Nae mair sugar, Mem, in ma cup; the last was rather ower sweet. What 
was ye gawn to say, Miss Gentle ? but nae matter—it’s fixed that your comin’ 
out to Altrive in the Peebles Fly, and : 

MISS GENTLE. 
The Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life——~ 
+ SHEPHERD. 

I agree with you. They certainly are. Nobody admires the author's ges 
nius mair than I do; but—— —What the deevil’s become o Mr Tickler? 
I never missed him till this moment. 





NORTH. 

Yonder he is, James, rolling down the hill all his length with my gatden« 
er’s children! happy as any imp among them—and worrying them in play, 
like an old tiger acting the amiable and paternal with his cubs, whom at an 
other hour he would not care to devour. ; 

SHEPHERD. 

Look at him, wi’ his heels up i’ the air, just like a horse rollin’ i’ the garse 
on bein’ let out o’ the harnesh! I wish he mayna murder some o’ the weans 
in his unwieldy gambols. 

NORTH. 

’Tis the veriest great boy, Colonel Thornton ! Yet as soon as he has got rid 
of the urchins, you will see him come stalking up the-gravel walk, with his 
hands behind his back, and his face as grave as a monk’s in a cloister, till, 
flinging himself into a chair, with a long sigh he will exclaim against the 
vanities of this weary world, and like the melancholy Jacques himeelf, moralize 
on that calf yonder—which by the way has pulled up the peg, and set-off 
at a scamper over my beds of tulips. Mr Tickler—hallo—will you have the 
goodness, now that you are on your legs, to tell the children to look after that 
young son of a cow—— 

Trcxter (running up out of breath). ‘ 

He has quite the look of a Puma—see how he handles his tail, and kicks up 
his heels like a D’Egville. Jem—Tommy—Bauldy, my boys,—the calf—the 
calf—the hunt’s up—halloo, my lads—halloo ! 


(Off they all set. 
SHEPHERD. 
Faith, I’ve eneuch o’ rinnin’ after calves at hame. Here I’m on a holiday, 
and I’ll sit still. What’s 2a Puma, Mr North? I never h o a beast 
wi’ that name before. Is it outlandish or indigenous ? 


; NORTH. 

The Puma, James, is the Couguar of Buffon—the American Lion ; and 
will see a drawing of the animal by Lizars in the first number of James Wil- 
son’s beautiful Illustrations of Zoology ; or the animal itself in a cage in the 
College. Your friend Captain Lord Napier brought it home in the Diamond 
Frigate, and presented it to Professor Jameson. ; 

SHEPHERD. 

Are nane o’ the bars o’ the cage lowse, think ye? For wild beasts are no:safe 

= en wh = it would cause a sair stramash gin it got out o’t, and entered 
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NORTH. 

It pereiene of'a very gentle disposition ; and as a proof of its unwilkingn 
to break the peace, Mr Wilson mentions, that while in London it made its 
' escape into the street during the night, but allowed itself to be taken up:by a 
watchman, without offering even a show of resistance. 

MISS GENTLE. j ah 

Its motions, even in its narrow cage, are wildly graceful ; and when let out 
to range about a large room, it manifests all the elegant playfulness of the at, 
without any of its alleged treachery. Mr James Wilson was so good as to take 
me to see it, and told me, from Cuvier’s History of the Animal Kingdom, a 
striking story of one of its wild brethren in the woods. 

SHEPHERD. ' 

Wull ye hae the goodness to tell us the-story, my bonnie dear? Onything 
in the way o’ a story maun intereest anent a Puma—a Couguar o’ Buffun— 
and an American Lion. 

MISS GENTLE. - 

.. Two Hunters went out in quest of game on the Katsgill Mountains, each 
armed with a gun, and accompanied by adog. Shortly after separating, one 
heard the other fire, and, agreeable to a compact, hastened to his come 
rade. After searching for him for some time without effect, he found his 
dog dead and dreadfully torn. His eyes were then suddenly directed, by the 
growl of a Purna, to the large branch of a tree where he saw the animal 
couching on.the body of a man, and directing his eyes towards himself, appa« 
rently hesitating whether to make an attack, or relinquish its prey and take 
to flight. The Hunter discharged his piece and wounded the animal mortally, 
when both it’and the dead body of the man fell to the ground together from 
Seen The surviving dog then flew at the prostrate beast, but a single blow 

its paw laid the dog dead by its side. In this state of things, finding 
that his comrade was dead, and that there was still danger in approaching the 
wounded animal, the man prudently retired, and with all haste brought seve- 
ral persons to the spot. The unfortunate Hunter, the Puma, and both the 
dogs,. were all lying dead together. 
SHEPHERD. 

Thank ye, Mem—a very bonnie forenoon’s sport indeed. Oh! but ye tell 
& story weel; and I’m thinkin’ you'll be unca fond o’ Natural History and Zoo- 
logy, and the like—— 

MISS GENTLE. 

‘I lay claim to but very slight and superficial knowledge on any subject, sir ; 
but it is with great interest that I study the habits and instincts of animals ; 
and this anecdote. I copied into my common-place book out of Mr Griffith’s 
translation of Cuvier, so that I daresay the most of the very words have re« 
mained in my memory. 

SHEPHERD. 

And Mr James Wilson, the great Naturalist, author o’ Illustrations 0’ Zoo- 
logy; tyuk you wi’ him into a room where a Puma was gambollin’ out o’ his 
cage—didhe? ft 


MISS GENTLE. 

He did so, sir ; but—— 

SHEPHERD. 

_Née buts, my dear Mem. I sall gie him his dixies for sic a rash ac’. the 
first time I wi’ him out yonner at Woodville. He may endanger his ain 
life wi’ , or Crocodiles, or Crakens, or ony ither carnivorous cannibals, 
but he sha’fia tak’ young leddies in wi’ him intil their dens. 
roy | MISS GENTLE. 

We did not go into the cage, Mr Hogg: 

SHEPHERD. 

Did na ye? Yet I’ve seen sic things dune. By payin’ a sixpence, you was 
allooed to gang into the Lion’s den at Wommell’s ; and it was no easy maitter 
to believe my een, when I rubbit them and saw, first ae nursery-maid, and 
then anither, gang in wi’ their maisters’ and mistresées’ bairns in their airms— 
the Lion a’ the while lickin’ his paws, and seemin’ raither dour and dissatisfied 
wi’ the intrusion. Suppose he had — a wean, what could the slut hae pos~ 
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sibly said for hersel’ when she tyuk -hame only Maggy and Mary, and no puir 
Pe cecinncrchen fee eb Mee 
no press the argument ony furder. You'll maybe hae n ’s 
Calendar in the Magazine, en ? ae ny BNE 
MISS GENTLE (hegitating.) 
Ihave, I believe, sir, read all of it that relates.to the habits and instincts of 
animals. 
SHEPHERD. , 
And a’ the rest too, I see ; but I'll no press the,point. My pen,sometimes 
rins awa’ wi’ me, and—— : . 
ms : FP MRS SEMELE- 
ary often reads the Queen’s Wake, Mr Hogg; and can indegd ile 
meny, tel some of the other Tales, by heart. 65 andl can, inglepl,. say Ki 
SHEPHERD. . 
Oh! but it would make me.a proud and a happy man to hear her receet 
only as mony as a dizzen lines. “a i 
MRS GENTLE (nodding to her daughter.) 
Mary! 


MISS GENTLE. 
“* Bonny Kilmeny’s gane, up the glen, 
But it isna to meet Duneira’s.men.” 

[The Calf gallops by in an exhausted state, tail-on-end,—with Tickier, and 
Jem, Tommy, and Batpy, the gardener;s chifdren, jin, full cry. The 
recitation of Kilmeny is interrupted. 

SUBPHERD. 

I canna lauch at, that—I canna,lauch.at.that ; and yet,I.dinna ken either— 
yonner’s 'Tickler a’ his length, haudin’)fast by she, tail, and the calf—it's a 
desperate strong beast for sae young a,ane, and a quey too—harlin’ him through 
the shrubbery. Haw! haw! haw! haw !—O, Corgnall! , buat \J'm, surprised 
no to hear you lauchin’—for my sides is like to split. 

C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

It is a somewhat singular part of my.idiosyncrasy, Mr Hogg, that I never 
feel the slightest impulse to laugh aloud. But I can agsuye. qrdecthat I -have 
derived from the view-holla the most intense excitation.of the snidriff. 1 
never was more amused in my life; and you had, within my very soul, a 
silent accompaniment to your guffaw. 

NORTH. 

These, Cyril, are not the indolent gardens of:Epicurus. You,see.we. indulg 
occasionally in active, even violent exercises. 

C. CYRIL THORNTON. : 

There is true wisdom, Mr North, in.that. extraorinary,man‘s.mind. It has 
given me much pleasure to think that Mr ‘Tickler should have remembered my 
name—for I never had the honour of being in his company, but.ence——when [ was 
at-the University of Glasgow, in the house of my poor,old Grand- uncle, }Ir 

Spreull. Mr Tickler had carried some. important mercantile case.thrqugh your 
law-courts here for Mr Spreull, and greatly gratified the, old, gentleman jby 
coming west without ceremony to take pot-luck. It was with no little diffi- 
culty that we got through dinner, for I remember Girzy was so, utterly con- 
founded by his tout-ensemble, his stature, his tie—for he sporte:! one in those 
days—his gestures, his. gesticulations, his jokes, his. waggery an.i-his wit, all 
of a kind. new. to the West, that she stood for many migutes. with the turgen 
of hotch-potch supported against her breast, and atl her grey gogyles fuscina- 
ted as by a rerpent, till poor old Mr Spreull cursed her, in his sternest style to 
set it down on the table, that he might.ask a blessing. 
(ficktenr, Jum, ‘Tomy, and Ba.py reeross- the front ofthe Porch in 
_ triumph with the captive Calf, and disappear, in the. rear of the pres 
mises. i 
SIISPHLERD, 

Hell be: laid up for a week noo, on account. o’ this afterngon’s »Sirayagin’ 
without his bat, and a’ this rowin’ ower; braes wi’ pagans, apd, a this gallopin® 
and calf-huntin’. He'll be a’ black.and blue the mopn’s mornin’, and gae, gif 
that:he'll no:be able to rise. 

Vor. XXI. 5Z 
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NORTH. 
Tf you please, my dear Cyril, here comes Peter with the green wax-taper, 
* as you say, James, 


‘¢ Like ae single wee starnie that shines its lane !”” 
(Perer removes the tea-truy, and puts down the taper, 
SHEPHERD. ; | 
Preserve me, Mr North, you and the Corrnal’s no gaun to yoke to the cigars . 
in the Porch amang leddies ? ; 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 
Do not, I request you, Mr Hogg, give way to needless distress on account 
of the fair ladies. These my cigars are from the Havannah ; their peculiar fra- 
grance will scarcely be distinguished in the evening air, among the other sweet 
scents floating from the flower-garden. At Cadiz, where I resided several 
“weeks, after the battle of Barossa, I could not but at first admire the Spanish 
Jadies as they delicately lipped the cigar, and all the while murmured in my 
ear their sweet unintelligible Castilian speech. 
SHEPHERD. 


~ 


o 


Cadiz is no in Castille ? 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 
I’m sorry for it, sir, but I cannot help it. Miss Gentle—a cigar ? 
MISS GENTLE. 
* = J know not how to light it. 
SHEPHERD. 
Gie me’t, and I'll licht it for you at the pint o’ the Corrnall’s. 
MISS GENTLE, ( tripping across to Mr North. ) 
1 wilt light it at my own dear father’s. 


NORTH. 
Kiss my forehead, child. 
(Miss GenTte does so, lights the cigar at Mr North's, and returns to 
her seat beside the Shepherd.) 
MRS GENTLE. 
_ Mary, we must bid Mr North and his friends good night. You know we 
are engaged at ten, 


*¢ And yon bright star has risen to warn us home.” 
SHEPHERD. 


What's the hurry ? what’s the hurry? But I see you're gaun, sae I needna 
try to keep you. I like friens that stays to the verra last moment they can, 
without hinting a word, and then glides awa’ in the gloamin’ towards their ain 

> hames. The Corrnall ’l) bide with Mr North, but I'll 
MRS GENTLE. 

There is a door, Mr Hogg, in the boundary wall, between Buchanan Lodge 

and Trinity, and we can pay our visits without going round by the road. In- 
’ stead of a mile of dust, we have thus not above five hundred yards of green- 
sward. Farewell. 





NORTH. 
Farewell. 
SHEPHERD. 
Faur ye weell, faur ye weell—God bless you baith—faur ye weell—noo be 
sure no to forget youngyenice to bring Miss Mary out wi’ ye to Ettrick. . 


MISS GENTLE, (smiling.) 
In the Peebles Fly. 


SHEPHERD. as 
Na, your father, as ye ca’d him, when ye gied his auld wrinkled forehead a 
* kiss, ll bring we to the Forest in his ain eotch and four. Faur ye weel—God 

bless you baith—faur ye weel. 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

Ladies, I wish you good evening. Mrs Geritle, the dews are falling ; allow 
me to throw my fur cloak over you and Miss Gentle ; it is an ancient affair, 

~ ‘but of the true Merino.—You flatter me by accepting it. : 
(Covers Mother and Daughter with his military elcale, and they vanish.) 
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NORTH. 
Now, James, a single jug of toddy. 
SHEPHERD. 
What, each ? 
NORTH. 


Each. There comes Tickler as grave’s a ot peg no allusion to the 
chase. (Tickien rejoins the party). But it is chilly, so let us go into the par- 
lour. I see Peter has had the sense to light the ntenesan there he goes with ; 
a pan of charcoal. 


Scene IL.—The Pitt Parlour.—Norra—Coroner Cynit Tuornrox— 
SHEPHERD—TICKLER. 


TICKLER. 

The Bowl! The Bowl! The Bowl! 

* SHEPHERD. 

The Jug! The Jug! The Jug! 

TICKLER. 

The bonny blue gold-rimmed Bowl, deep as Compeusation-Pond, need~_ 
ing not all night any replenishment, and ebbing down so imperceptibly, that 
the cheated soul sees not the increasing line of dry shore ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The beautafu’ brown silver-lipped Jug, profound as a well, yet aft-times. 
during the short night demanding replenishment, and ebbing sae obviously,'that: 
every soul that kens what he’s about at all, soon sees that there’s no aboog 
ither twa glasses lying like cauld dregs at the bottom ! 


TICKLER. 
The Sun-like Bowl! 
SHEPHERD. 
The Star-like Jug! 
TICKLER. 


That fixed in the centre of the System— 
SHEPHERD. 


That revolving round the circumference o’ the System— 
TICKLER. 
. Sheds light and heat. 
SHEPHERD. 
Sheds light and heat. 
NORTH. 


Benignant provision made for mortalia egra, 
tom At the close of the day, when the hamlet is, still, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove. 


How do you vote, Colonel ? 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 


Why, in the very unsettled state of the Government, I am free to confess, 


that Iam unwilling to give any pledge to my sole constituent, the Country, 


which my conscience afterwards might not suffer me to redeem. 
SHEPHERD. . 


I dinna understand that equivocation, or tergiversation, as it is cad, at a’. 
A : 


Wull you answer me ae single question ? ; 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 


Mr Hogg, short as our friendship has been—and I hope I may call the right 


honourable Shepherd my friend —— 
SHEPHERD. 


You may do that—you may do that—rax ower your arm, aud shake hands 


across the table. Wall ye answer me ae single question ? 
C. CYRIL THORNTON, (addressing himself to MR NORTH.) 
Short, sir, as—— 


; SHEPHERD. : 
by really ower provoking, Mr Corraall Cyril Thornton, Esquire,—Bowl 
or Jug: 
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C. CYRIL THORNTON. 
Both. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ay, that’s answeriun’ like a man as you are, every inch 0’ you~btit wiiat for 

roar sac loud? We're no a’ deaf at this sitle o’ the house. 
Cc. CYRIL THORNTON. 

Were it not that the marie is ugly and omivious, I should propose 4 coal. 
tion of parties, on the basis of mutual concession. 

SHEPHERD. J 

No need o’ concessions—confound concessions—Whig and Tory may meet 
ane anither at the vg | house, and sit Cown to a Conciliation denner—but 
as suni¢ as the strong drirk operates, the fause friends ‘I! begin to glower first 
suspiciously, and then savagely, at ane anither—the cowards ‘ll egg on the 
crouse to fecht—them wi’ glib tongues in their heads ‘ll keep gabblin’ about 
principles and consistency—they’ll no be lang o’ ca’in’ ane anither names a’ 
throughither, renegate, apostate, ratical, yultra, and everything else that’s in- 
famous and fearsome—till feenally there's a battle-royal, a clourin’ o’ heads 
and a beatin’ o’ bottoms ; while the bars and benches are flecin’ up and down, 
and nae man, sic is the colleshangy, rippet, and stramash, can be sure whether 
he’s khocked down or no by a new frien’ or an auld enemy, fairly by the eleriched 
fist, or by some sharp instrument, treacherously concealed within the palm of 
the hand—till the hale kintra-side, being scandale: zed at sic nefaurious bee 
haviour, rise up like ae man, and kickin’ the heterogeneous mass 0’ inconsist- 
ent comba‘atits out o’ doors, pu’ down, out o’ ver#a rage, the half-way- house 
itsel, aliis the Conciliation, alias the Accommodation tavern, no leaving sae 
miuckle a¥ # single stane to tell wher: the clay-bigzin’ stood. 

[The sliding doors run into the wall, and Tickcer enters with the 
Punch- Bowl, christened “ Leviathan”—P rer close behind with the 
“ Baltic” Jug. 

C. CYRIL THORNTON. . 

The transition from a Youth of cold Glasgow Punch, toa Manhood ef Edin. 

burgh hot Toddy, has in it something pleasant and mournful to the soul. 
SHEPHERD. 

Let’s finish the Jug first—and, Peter, my man, if you would just rug that 
green-cloth aff the wee circular table in the windéw, and cover up the mouth 
o’ the Bowl wi't, I wad be muckle obliged to you. It'll keep in the steam. 
‘That's it—it just fits. The circumferences o’ the twa are just equal to ahe 
anither. 

NORTH. 

Take the hips from me. THE KING! 

omnes. (Stantes.) 

Hip—hip—hip—hurra—hurra—hurra— Hip —hip—hip—hurra — hurra~ 
hurra—Hip—hip—hip—hurra—hurra—hurra! ! ! 

TICKLER. 

Suppose that in room of these glasses, that seem very fragile in the stalk, we 
substitute tumblers ? 

C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

I, for one, shall not make any “ factious opposition” to that motion. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor twe neither ; but let it be coonted a bumper, gif tlie toddy reaches up to 
the heather-sprig. 

NORTH. 
If ever I aecept @ seat in the Cabinet, it mist be accompamied with Place. 
TICKLER. 
On no other condition will I accede or adhere to any Administration. 
SHEPHERD. 

Do you think, sirs, that Mr Canning should hae tel’t his freens that Brumm 

had made him an overture 0’ the Whigs? 
NORTH. 

How can you ask the question, James? Certainly. 
sis _ TICKLER. 

Unquestionably. 
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C. CYRIL THORN DON. 
No doubt he ought, Mr Hogg, 


SHEPHERD. 
Weel: then—ought he to try to carry the Catholic Question ? 
OMNES. 
Yes. 
‘ SHEPHERD. 
Wull he try ? 
OMNES. 
Cannot say. 
SHEPHERD. 
But wull the King and country let him ? 
OMNES. 
No. 
SHEPHERD. 
What must he do then ? 
OMNES. 
Go out. 
KORTH. 


Nothing, my dear James, as you well know, ever prospered long, even in 
this wicked world, but plain-dealing. Public and private morality are not to 
the outward eye the same—for the co‘ouring is different. But essentially they 
are one—an‘l every attemot made to separate them recoils on the head of the 
schemers, and strikes them all to the earth. 

TICKLER.- 

All the speechification of all the most eloquent men in Eng'and will beas 
ineffectual to prove that the two great parties in the State are virtually the 
sune, as the drivel of a slavering idiot, to convince you or me that black is 
white, by holding up in his hands a black crow and a white dove, and mut- 
tering with a loud laugh, that he found them both sitting in one nest. 

C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

I profess myself, as one of the old Whigs, hostile to the present arrange 
ment. Some conversation passed between my Lord Grey and myself, about a 
month ago, and I am proud to think that his Lordship so far honoured the 
hemble individual who now addresses you, as to embody some of his opi-< 
nions and sentiments in his late admirable speech in the Upper House. 

NORTH. 

One noble Lord declares he will support the Ministry, because it is to be 
guided by the principles of Lord Liverpool—and another noble Lord, equally 
sapient, atid above suspicion, declares he will do 30, because it is not. Between 
these two views of the subject are some score of ei on those immediately 
adjacent to each other pretty much alike ; but compare those about the middle 
with each extreme point, and you will observe that it is a bright administration, 
constructed, not so much on rainbow, as on patch-work principles. We defy 
you to tell the pattern. Here a graceful and elegant person—buttoned to the 
chih—with one hand in his breast, just above his heart-—and the other out- 
stretched in oratorial action. Here an honest old woman, leaning on her 
staff, and contrite for her factious resignation, returning to retake her mite out 
of the Treasury. Here England's Pride, and Westminster’s Glory, the terror of 
the borough-mongers, and friend to Parliaments accompanying the green earth 
but on one revolution round the sun, supporting on his shoulders a member 
linéally déscended from the architect who contracted to build the Temple of 
Solemon, and twice convicted of bribery and corruption in an attempt, nefae 
rious by any means, to effect a lodgment in St Stephen’s Chapel for seven 
solar years. There a mild Whig, of middle age, ranging through his Majesty's 
Woods and Forests. Here a keen old citra-ultra Whig-Tory leering out 
of a glass-window in the character of Mat-o’-the-Mint. There one who erst 
frowned terrible as Satan (I look down at his feet, but see no, &c.) 

‘** Like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved,” 
converted into Raphael, “ the affable Archangel,” but soon to be made to re 
sume his native shape at the touch of some Ithuriel’s spear. Here a rabble 
rout of Radicals, with axes and pitch-smeared fire-brands under their cloaks, 
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waiting the word to hew and burn. While on the very edge, aud at one corner 
of the patch-work—instead of in the centre—stands a Throne some few d 
declined—and sitting there the Shadow of one who the likeness of a kingly 
crown hath on—and who, with a countenance more in sorrow than in anger, 
waves a reluctant, but not a lasting farewell to six faithful servants—one hold- 
ing in his hand the Balance of Justice, true and steady, even toa grain of dust 
—and another the sword of Victory, with the hilt fixed, but not fastened to 

the scabbard. 

SHEPHERD. 

What, in the name o’ Satan and a’ his Saunts, can be the riddle-me-ree 0’ 
that allegory? The toddy surely canna hae ta’en the head o’ him already— 
for we ha’na drank half a dizzen o’ thae rather-aneath-the-middle-sized 
tumblers. Mr North, you talked at tea-time o’ me deein’ o’ a brain fivver— 
but I’m fearin’ it’s flown to your ain head, and that you're forced to be obe~ 
dient, whether you wull or no, to a species o’ ravin’. 

TICKLER (sings.) 
Let’s all get fou together, 
Together, together, 
Let’s all get fou together, 
Ye ho, ye ho, ye ho! 
See how it run’s down his gizzard, 
His gizzard, his gizzard, 
See how it runs down his gizzard, 
Ye ho, ye ho, ye ho! 
OMNES, 
Encore—encore—encore ! 
TICKLER. 

No—I never do the same thing over again, now, on the same night. Eun- 

coring should be coughed down by general expectoration. 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

I often feel for that nightingale, Miss Paton, who, after seeming to pour out 
in thick delicious warble, nay, rather in a stream of sound, bold, bright, beau- 
tiful, and free, her very soul—is forced, fair Christian though she be, to curt-- 
sy to the Heathen Gods, and laying her white hand upbraidingly on her bo- 
som, to recal it from its flight, and let it die once more in heavenly harmo 
nies, that they may re-thunder from their high abodes. 

NORTH. 

‘ We have a sister of Miss Paton’s here, Cyril—Miss Eliza Paton, a charming 
ereature—in years quite a school-girl, but in face and figure a lovely woman: 
—who is every day singing more and more like an angel. Miss I. Paton, too, 
occasionally sojourns with us in Edinburgh—and I have heard no such pro- 
found and pathetic contralto as hers since the era of the glorious Grassini. 


C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

A family of genius. 

NORTH. 

They are so indeed—and it is hereditary on both sides of the house. For 
the father is a man of original talents, and the mother quite a delight—of the 
most mild and modest demeanour—prudent, sensible, and affectionate—and 
had her voice not mysteriously failed in her youth, I know not but she would. 
have been the finest singer of them all. 

SHEPHERD. 

I never thocht muckle o’ the Piawno till I heard Miss Yaniwicz. What fin- 
pering is yon! Like a shower o’ dancing sunbeams! What's in general ca’d 
éxecution ‘s a desperate clatter o’ keys. But that young leddy makes the ivory 
silver-sweet as the musical glasses, or it-crashes to her hauns like the pealing 
organ in a cathedral. 

TICKLER. 
I fear, Colonel, since you lost your arm, that you are no longer a sportsman. 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

I have given up shooting, although Joe Manton constructed a light piece for 
me, with which I eiuealle contrived to hit and miss time about ; but I am a 
t disciple of Izaak, and was grievously disappointed on my arrival t’other 
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day in Kelso, to find another occupier in Walton-hall ; but my friend Mr 


_ Alexander Ballantyne, and I, proceed to Peebles on the 1st of June, to de- 


cide our bet of a rump and dozen, he with the spinning minnow, and I with 
Phin’s delight. . 
SHEPHERD. 

Watty Ritchie ‘Il beat you baith with the May-flee, if it be on, or ony 
length aneath the stanes, 

NORTH. 

You will be all sorry to hear that our worthy friend Watty is laid up with 
a bad rheumatism, and can no longer fish the Megget-water and the lochs, 
and return to Peebles in the same day. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s what a’ your waders comes to at last. Had it no been, Mr North, 
for your plowterin’ in a’ the rivers and lochs o’ Scotland, baith sawt water and 
fresh, like 2 Newfoundland dog, or rather a seal or an otter, you need na had 
that crutch aneath your oxter. Corrnall Cyril, saw ye him ever a-fishin? 

Cc. CYRIL THORNTON. 

Never but once, for want of better ground, in the Crinan Canal, out of a 

coal-barge, for braises, when I was a red-gowned student at Glasgow. 
SHEPHERD. 

Oh! but you should hae seen him in Loch-Owe, or the Spey. In he used 
to gang, out, out, and ever sae far out frae the pint o’ a promontory, sinkin’ 
aye furder and furder doon, first to the waistband o’ his breeks, then up to 
the middle button o’ his waistcoat, then to the verra breast, then to the oxters, 
then to the neck, and then to the verra chin o’ him, sae that you wunner’d 
how he could fling the flee, till last o’ a’ he would plump richt out o’ sicht, 
till the Highlander on Ben Cruachan thocht him droon’d ; but he wasna born 
to be drooned—no he, indeed—sae he taks to the soomin’, and strieks awa” 
wi’ ae arm, like yoursel, sir—for the tither had haud o’ the rod—and, cou’d 
ye believ’t, though it’s as true as Scriptur, fishin’ a’ the time, that no a mo- 
ment o’ the cloudy day micht be lost ; ettles at an island a quarter o’ a mile aff, 
wi’ trees, and an old ruin o’ a religious house, wherein beads used to be coont- 
ed, and wafers eaten, and mass muttered hundreds o’ years ago ; and gettin’ 
footin’ on the yellow sand or the green sward, he but gies himsel a shake, and 
ere the sun looks out o’ the clud, has hyucket a four-pounder, whom in four 
minutes, (for it’s a multiplying pirn the cretur uses, ) he lands gasping th 
the giant gills, and glitterin’ wi a thousan’ spots, streaks, and sfars, on the 
shore. That’s a pictur o’ North’s fishin’ in days o’ yore. But look at: him 
noo—only look at him noo—wi’ that auld-farrant face o’ his, no unlike a 
gee crunkled up in his chair, his chin no that unwullin’ to tak a rest on 

is collar-bane—the hauns o’ him a’ covered wi’ chalk-stanes—his legs like 
winnle-straes—and his knees but knobbs, sae that he canna cross the room, 
far less soom ower Loch-Owe, without a crutch ; and wunna you join wi’ me, 
Corrnall Cyril, in haudin’ up baith your hauns—I aux your pardon, in haudin’ 
up your richt haun—and, comparin’ the past wi’ the present, exclaim, amaist 
sobbin’, and in tears, ‘¢ Vanity o’ vanities! all is vanity !” 
NORTH, (suddenly hitting ihe Shepherd over the sconce with his crutch.) 

Take that, blasphemer ! 

SHEPHERD, (clawing his pow.) 

“* Man of age, thou smitest sore !” 

€. CYRIL THORNTON. 
Mr Hogg, North excels at the crutch-exercise. 
SHEPHERD. 

Put your finger, Corrnall, on here—did you ever fin’ sic a big clour risen in 

ae wee a time? 


C. CYRIL THORNTON. , 
Never. Mr North with his crutch, had he lived in the Sylvan Age of Rob- 
bery, would have been a match for the best of the merry Outlaws of Sherwood. 
Little John would have sung small, and Robin Hood fancied him no more than 
he did the Pinder of Wakefield. 
SHEPHERD. - 
That’s what's ca’d at Buchanan Lodge cracking a practical joke, Corrnall. 
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I «nawm get Peter'te bring me some brown paper steep'd im vinegar, er the 
eloar ‘Il be like-athorn. scarcely think, even already, that my hat.would 
‘stay-on. Q-sir, but you're desperate cruel. 
NORTH. 

Not I, my dear James. I knew I hada man to deal with; the tenth part 

of such a touch would have killed a Cockney. 
SHEPHERD. 

The table’s unco coggly ; and if a body happens to fill their tumbler to 
—e teddy fa’s ower, and jaups it a’, makin’ the mahogany nasty 
‘sticky. 





NORTH. 

One of the feet is too short ; but it is a difficult thing to get a book exactly 
of the right size to steady it. ‘Tom Dibdin is making the attempt now—bus 
without any benefit. 


TICKLER. 
Boaden? 
NORTH. 
Too heavy. Peter uses him instead-of the lead for.the frout door. 
TICKLER. 
Shall we try Reynolds ? 
NORTH. 
Too light. 
TICKLER. 
‘Old 0’ Keéfe ? 
NORTH. 
He would do'better, but ‘is‘now too much ‘battered. 
b TICKLER. 
The Margravine of Anspach ? 
NORTH. 


ing to-in this hot weather ; -eni-when the nights are.cool, \I tukeithe old 
into’ bed with me, sliding her,.-when I get sleepy, under the bolster. 
SUEPHERD. 

That’s‘a bonny way 0’ usin’ £0 mony o’.MriCobrun’s byucks. For. my ain 
“pairt, I like just excessively to-read the liveso’ play-actors and play-actresses, 
and everything in ony way connected with the stage. 

TICKLER. 

So doT, Hogg. There’s Cibber, :a delightful book. You are carried: back 
by-# single little unimportant fact:to the Augustan.age—such as Cibber’s: men- 
‘tieriing that the-person sitting next him in. the. pit.was—Mr Addison ! 

‘NORTH. 

‘Reynolds is the liveliest of ‘these modern Theatrical Autobiographers, and 
‘tells well seme geod stories. Dibdin is less.so—but he.seems to be, notwith- 
‘standing, a clever man, with his‘talents at-all times at his finger ends; and 
«what is better, an amiable and an honest-man. I like Tom Dibcin hothion 
his own and his father’s account. I never saw Tom, but his father I knew 
well ; and although my friend Allan Cunningham and I differ in opinion on 
that point, he was, take good, bad, and indifferent tegether, the best.sea-song 
writer that ever was chanted: below or between decks of the British Navy. 

‘ SHEPHERD. 
What a bow-wowing’s that, thinks ony o’ you, out-by? 
NORTH. 
Bronte baying at some blackguards onthe outer side of the gate. 
. SHEPHERD. 

Oh ! sir, I’ve heard tell o’ your new Newfoundland dowg, and would like to 
seehim. May I ring fcr’Peter to lowse him irae his cheen, and bring him 
ben for me to lcok at? 


I'am using‘her at-present for the door of my bed-room, to keep it —— 
ay 


(Rings the bell Peter receives his instruetions. ) 

NORTH. ' 
Bronte’s mother, James, is a respectable female.who now lives in: Claremont 
Crescent ; his father, who served his time in the navy, and was on board Admi- 
ral Otway’s ship when he hoisted his flag in her on the Leith Station, is now re- 
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sident, I believe, at Portobello. The couple have never had any serious quar- 
rel; but, for reasons best known to themselves, choose to live apart. Bronte is 
at present the last of all his race—the ae oes of his parents’ virtues 
—his four brothers and three sisters having all unfortunately perished at ‘sea. 

SHEPHERD. , 

Did ye ever see onything grow sae fast as a Newfoundland whalp? There's 
a manifest difference on them between breakfast and denner, and denner and 
sooper ; and they keep growin’ a’ nicht lang. 

NORTH. 
Bronte promises to stand three feet without his shoes— 
SHEPHERD. 

I hear him comin’—yowf-yowffin’ as he spangs along. I wush he mayne 
eoup that weak-ham’d bodie, Peter. 

( Door opens, and Bronte bounces in.) 
C. CYRIL THORNTON. 

A noble animal, indeed, and the very image of a dog that saved a drum- 
mer of ours, who chose to hop overboard, through fear of a flogging, in the 
Bay of Biscay. 

NORTH. 

What do you think of him, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Think o’ him? I canna think o’ him—it’s aneuch to see him—what'n a sa< 
gacious countenance! look at him lauchin’ as he observes the empty poe. 
bowl. His back’s preceesely on a line wi’ the edge o’ the table. And oh! but 
he’s bonnily marked, a white ring roun’ the neck o’ him, a white breast, white 
paws, a white tip o’ the tail, and a’ the rest black as nicht. O man, but you're 
toowsy! His legs, Mr North, canna be thinner than my arm, and what houghs, 
hips, and theeghs! I’m leanin’ a’ my hale waght upon his back, his 
spine bends nae mair than about the same as Captain Brown’s chain-pier at 
Newhaven, when a hundred folk are oe alang’t, to gang on board the 
steam-boat. His neck, too, ’s like a bill’s—if he was turnin’ o’ a sudden at 
speed, a whap o’ his tail would break a man’s leg. Fecht! I’se warrant 
him fecht, either wi’ ane o’ his ain specie, or wi’ cattle wi’ cloven feet, or wi’ 


the Lions Nero or Wallace o’ Wummel’s Menagerie, or wi’ the Lord o’ Crea- “ ” 


tion, Man—by himsel’ Man! How he would me them down—dowgs, or 
s008, or stirks, or lions, or rubbers! He could kill a man, I verily believe, 
without ever bitin’ him—just by doonin’ him wi’ the waght o’ his Leay and 
his-paws, and then lying on the tap o’ him, growlin’, to throttle and devour’ 
him if he mudged. He would do grandly for the Monks o’ St Bernard to 
save travellers frac the snaw. Edwin Landseer maun come doon to Scotland, 
for ane’s errand, just to pennt his pictur, that future ages may ken that in the 
reign o’ George the Fourth, and durin’ the Queer Whig-and-Tory Adminis~ 
tration, there was such a dowg. i 
NORTH. 
I kiew, James, that he was a‘dog after your own heart.’: 
SHEPHERD. 

O, sir! dinna let onybody teach him tricks—sic as runnin’ back for a glove, 
or standin’ on his hurdies, or loupin’ out-ower a stick, or snappin’ bread frae 
aff his nose, or ringin’ the bell, or pickin’ out the letters o’ the alphabet, like 
ane o’ the working classes at a Mechanic Institution,—leave a’ tricks o’ that 
sort to Spaniels, and Poodles, and Puggies, (1 mean nae reflection on the 
Peebles Puggie withouten the tail, nor yet Mr Thomas Grieve’s Peero,) but 
respec the soul that maun be in that noble, that glorious frame ; and if you 
maun chain him, let him understand that sic restraint is no incompawtible 
wi’ liberty, and as for his kennel, I would hae it sclated, and a porch ower the 
door, even a miniture imitation o’ the porch o’ Buchanan Lodge. 

NORTH. 
James, we shall bring him with us—along with the Gentles—to Altrive. 
SHEPHERD. | 

Proud wud I be to see him there, sir, and gran’ soomin’ wad he get in St 
Mary’s Loch, and the Loch o’ the Lowes, and Loch Skene. But—there’s 
just ae ebjection—ae ohjection—sir—I dinna see haw I can get ower’t. 

Vor. XXI. 6A 
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NORTH. 
The children, James ? Why, he is as gentle as a new-dropt lamb. 
SHEPHERD. 


Na, na—it’s no the weans—for Jamie and his sisters would ride on his back 
—he. could easy carry threeple—to Yarrow Kirk on the Sabbaths. But—but 
he would fecht with—The Bonassus. 

: NORTH. 

The Bonassus! What mean ye, Shepherd ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I bocht the Bonassus frae the man that had him in a show; and Bronte 
and him wad be for fechtin’ a duel, and baith o’ them would be murdered, 
for neither Bronte nor the Bonassus would say, “‘ Hold enough.” 

NORTH. 

Of all the extraordinary freaks, my dear Bard, that ever your poctical ima- 
gination was guilty of, next to writing the Perils of Women, your purchase of 
the Bonassus seems to me the most miraculous. 

: SHEPHERD. 
I wanted to get a breed aff him wi’ a maist extraordinar cow, that’s half. 
“blood to the loch-and-river kine by the bill’s side—and I have nae doubt but 
that they wull be gran’ milkers, and, if fattened, wull rin fifty stone a-quarter. 
But Bronte maunna come out to Altrive, sir, till the Bonassus is dead. 

ber te NORTH. 
~ But is the monster manageable, James? Is there no danger of his rebelling 
against his master? Then, suppose he were to break through, or bound over 
the stone-wall and attack me, as I kept hobbling about the green braes, my 
doom would be sealed. I have stood many a tussle in my day, as you know 
and have heard, James ; but I am not now, single-handed, a match for the 
Bonassus. 

SHEPHERD. 
- ‘The stane-wa’s about my farm are rather rickly ; but he never tries to break 
them doun as lang’s the kye’s wi’ him,—nor do I think he has ony notion o° 
his‘ain strength. It’s just as weel ; for, wi’ yon head and shouthers, he could 
ding doun a house. 
° C. CYRIL THORNTON. 
‘How the deuce, Mr Hogg, did you get him from Edinburgh to Altrive? To 
look at him, he seemed an animal that would neither lead nor drive, 
SHEPHERD. 
» I bought him, sir, at Selkirk, waggon and a’, and druv him hame mysell. 
The late owner tawked big aboot his fury and fairceness—and aiblins he was 
fairce in his keepin’, as weel he micht be, fed on twa bushels o’ ingens— 
unnions that is—per deeam—but as sune as I had him at Mount Benger, I 
backet the waggon a wee doun hill, flang open the end door, and out, like a 
debtor frae five years’ confinement, lap the Bunassus—— 
TICKLER. oe 
Was you on the top of the waggon, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 
. No—that thocht had occurred to me,—but I was munted,—and the pow- 
ney’s vera fleet, showin’ bluid,—and aff I set at the gallop—— 
TICKLER. 





With the Bonassus after you? 
SHEPHERD, 

Whisht, man, whisht. The poor beast was scarcely able to staun’! He 
had forgotten the use of his legs! Sae I went up to him on futt, withouten 
fear, and patted him a’ ower. Sair frights some o’ the folk frae Megget-water 
got, on first coming on him unawares,—and I’m tell’t that there’s a bairn 
owerby about the side of Moffat-Water—it’s a callant—whose mither swarfed 
at the Bonassus, when she was near the doon-lying, that has a fearsome like- 
ness till him in the face ; but noo he’s weel kent, and, I may say, liked and 
respeckit through a’ the Forest, as a peaceable and industrious member o° 
society. 


: NORTH. ; 
J dread, my dear James, that, independent of the Bonassus, it will not 
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be possible for me to be up with you before autumn. I believe that I must 

pb en trip to London im——. ’ 
SHEPHERD. : 

Ay, ay,—the truth’s out noo. The rumour in the Forest was, that you 
had been sefit for by the King a month sin’ syne, but wadna gang,—and that 
a sheriff's otfisher had been dispatched in a chaise-and-four frae Lunnun, to 
bring you up by the cuff o’ the neck, and gin you made ony resistance at the 
Lodge, to present his pistol. 

NORTH. 

There are certain secrets, my dearest James, the developement of which, 
perhaps, lies beyond even the privileges of friendship. With you I have no 
reserve—but when Majesty —— 

SHEPHERD. 

Lays its commands on a loyal subject, you was gaun to say, he maun obey. 
That's no my doctrine. -It’s slavish-like. You did perfectly richt, sir; the 
bail Forest swore you did perfectly richt in refusin’ to stir a futt frae your ain 
fireside in a free kintra, like the auld kingdom o’ Scotland. Had the King 
been leevin’ at Holyrood, it micht hae been different; but for a man o’ your 
years to be hauled through the snaw ‘ 

NORTH. 

I insist that this sort of conversation, sir, stop—and that what has been now 
said—most unwarrantably, remember, James—go no farther. Do not think, 
my dear Shepherd, that all that passes within the penetralia of the Royal breast, 
= echoin the rumours of the Forest. “ But something too much of 

1S. > 





SHEPHERD. 

Weel—weel, sir—weel, weel. But dinna look sae desperate angry. I canna 
thole to see a frown on your face, it works sic a dreadfu’, I had maist said dee- 
abolical, change on the hale expression o’ the faytures. O smile, sir! if ye 
please—do, Mr North, sir, my dear freen, do just gie ae bit blink o’ a smile 
at the corner o’ your ee or mouth—ay, that ‘ll do, Christopher—that *ll do— 
O man, Kit, but you was fairce the noo just at naething ava, as folks gene- 
rally is when they are at their faircest, for then their rampaging passion meets 
wi nae impediment, and keeps feed, feed, feedin’ on itself, and its ain heart. 

NORTH. 

For his Majesty King George the Fourth, James, would I lay down my 
life. A better—a nobler King—never sat on the British throne. 

SHEPHERD. 

Deevil the ane. I dinna like the thocht o’ deein’, but gin it cam to that, 
and that my life could save his life, the thocht would be like the sound o’ a 
trumpet, and when I fell I shou’d 

** Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of Fame !”” 


NORTH. 
. was delighted with the Thane’s elevation. 
SHEPHERD. 
at! Lord Fife’s? She had reason to be sae ; for there’s no a nobler ane 
amang a’ her nobles. 
NORTH. 
Not one. 
SHEPHERD. 

Ae promise you maun gie me, my dear sir, before. you gang to Lunnun, and 

that’s, no to gang into the Tunnel. 
NORTH. 

But Brunel, James, is one of my most particular friends, and if he asks me 

to accompany him, I do not know how I can refuse. 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s the head engineer? Just tell him at aince, that I hae extorted an 
oath, made you swear ower the dregs o’ a jug o’ toddy and a bowl o’ punch, 
the Baltic and the Leviathan, that nae power on earth, short o’ a Pulley or a 
Steam-engine, shall induce or seduce you into the Tunnel. 

NORTH. 


T swear, 











; SHEPHERD. 

Noo I’measy. A Tunnel, indeed, aneath the Thames! If there’s no briggs 

anew, canna they bigg mair o’ them ? Nae Tunnels, nor Funnels—for I kenna 

ch you ca’ them—aneath rivers for me! It’s no verra pleasant passin’ 

even under an aqueduck. But, Lord preserve us! think o’ a street a’ roarin’ 

wi’ passengers, and lighted wi’ lamp-posts, half a mile lang, and after a’ but 

a Tunnel ! 
NORTH. 
ret I hope Brunel, a man of true genius, may yet overcome all difficulties. 
SHEPHERD, 

‘Never, no never—only think o’ plastering the back, or rather the bottom o” 

o aed “a wi’ cley, to hinner the water frae oozing through the roof 0’ 
the nel? 


NORTH. 

It does indeed seem a slight application for a hopeless disease. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thank God, sir, you was no in the Tunnel that day! In twal minutes fu’ 
to the verra mouth o° the shaft! You never could hae made your escape, 
gran’ soomer my op ance was ; and what signifies soomin’ when the risin’ waters 
oF a up to the celin—or when twenty out o’ a hunder Irish labourers grup 

9’ your legs? There maun hae been fine helter-skelterin’ that day—but 
neist time the Thames pays a visit to his ain Tunnel, he mayna be so slaw, 
nor yet so sober—but send a’ the four hunder men wi’ their spades, and shovels, 
and pick-axes, and gavelocks, and barrows, haund and horrel’d, and a’ the 
sheds, and scaffoldin’, and machinery, steam-engines and a’, to destruction in 
ae single squash. But whisht—there’s thunner ! 

TICKLER. 


Only Mr Ambrose with the coach I ordered to be at the Lodge precisely at 
one. 


SHEPHERD. 
I’m sorry she’s come. For I was just beginnin’ to summon up courage to 
hint the possibility, if no the sviailede, a enither Bowl—or at least a Jug. 
, C. CYRIL THORNTON, (rising.) 
© God bless you, sir, good morning—Mr Ambrose may call it but one o'clock, 
if it gives him any pleasure to think that the stream of time may run counter 
to the Moon and Stars ; but it is nearer three, and I trust the lamps are not 
lighted needlessly to affront the dawn. Once more—God bless you, sir. Good 
morning. : 
NORTH. 


Thursday at six, Cyril—farewell. - 
[Enter Mr Amsrose fo announce the coach. 
SHEPHERD. 

Gude by, sir, dinna get up aff your chair. (aside.) Corrnall, he canna rise. 
The coach ‘Il drap the Corrnall at Awmrose’s in Picardy, and me at the es 
Arms, Sign o’ the Sawmon, Candlemaker row,—and Mr Tickler a ain 
house, Southside—and by then it ‘ll be about time for’t to return to the stance 
in George Street. 

€. CYRIL THORNTON, (opening the window-shutters at a nod from NORTH.) 

The blaze of day! 

[Coach drives from the Lodge, ribands and rod in the hand of Mx 
Ambrose. 
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